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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


Ever since the Gandhi Centenary Celebrations in 1969, there has 
been noticed on the scene of world literature a steady and ever-widening 
Stream of research and study material on the life, work, ideas and ideals 
of Mahatma Gandhi, so much so that the libraries of the world are said 
to be obliged to have among their classifications a separate section for 
*“Gandhiana’. The trend is indicative of the definite turn in world 
thought in favour of the totality of Gandhi’s ideas and techniques for 
the regeneration of man and society, based on truth and non-violence. 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation Trust, Calicut, has pleasure in 
introducing to the reading public a recent addition to ‘“‘Gandhiana’”’ 
made by Dr. P. K. Jose, Professor of History, St. Joseph’s College, 
Devagiri, Calicut. Dr. Jose has been our close associate for many years 
and has helped us effectively to conduct programmes like our ‘“‘History 
of the Freedom Movement” series of talks. The author’s own explan- 
ation of the relevance of one more book among the thousands on the 
subject of Gandhi is that any attempt to study Gandhi’s leadership of 
the Indian national movement or to analyse his teachings without 
reference to the formative years of his life and thought is bound to prove 
misleading and this book provides such a background to the students of 
Gandhiji’s life and thought. 


For the Gandhi Peace Foundation Trust, however, the publication 
of this book marks the beginning of a new publications venture it has 
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embarked on. 1984-85 is Silver Jubilee Year for the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, having left behind 25 years of meritorious service in 
expounding the life and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. The occasion 
was felt appropriate for the inauguration of the new venture, the need 
for which was keenly felt in the special situation of Kerala with its high 
level of political consciousness and the multiplicity of ideologies cont- 
ending for people’s allegiance. Another book we have currently on the 
anvil is a collection of the Kelappan Memorial Lectures that have been 
delivered in the past years by eminent thinkers ever since the inception 
of the scheme in 1973. Other titles are also under preparation and will 
be announced shortly. 


We are acutely aware of the shortcoming that this book will reach 
only the English-knowing readers. We donot deny that English offers 
scope for much wider and more appreciative reading and considerably 
better sale prospects than if the publications were in Malayalam. But 
we do realise that for Gandhi to be effectively taken to the masses, the 
publicity medium should be Malayalam and not English. The primary 
duty of a Gandhi Peace Foundation Centre in Kerala is to reach out to 
the Malayalam-knowing public, and we promise that the greater part of 
our efforts in the future in the field of publications will be in Malayalam. 


GANDHI PEACE FOUNDATION TRUST, 
Gandhi Griham, Calicut. 


PREFACE 


There is a flood of books on Mahatma Gandhi. Most writings on 
the Mahatma, however, overlook his formative years, take his greatness 
for granted, and concentrate on his life and work in India ajter his 
return from South Africa in 1915. This is putting the cart before the 
horse, The consequent lop-sidedness has tended to blur the attributes 
in Gandhi which constitute the fibre of his greatness and the forces which 
moulded his personality andthought. That Gandhi himself was unhappy 
about this tendency is evident from his words: 


My Mahatmaship is worthless. It is due to my outward activities, 

due to my politics which is the least part of me and is, therefore, 

evanescent. What is of abiding worth is my insistence on truth, 

non-violence and brahmacharya which is the real part of me. That 

part of me, however small, is not to be despised. It is my all.* 
“That part’ —the quintessence of Gandhi’s being—represents the 
inward development he achieved during his formative years in India, 
England and South Africa. 

There are, no doubt, books dealing with the formative phase of 
Gandhi’s career. And they have achieved excellence within the frame- 
work of their limited objectives. But they have their built-in weaknesses. 


*Young India, 25 February 1926. 
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Gandhi’s own books, for instance — An Autobiography or The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth and Satyagraha in South Africa — provide 
a graphic description of his early experiences. However, his modesty 
appears to have prevented him from presenting his own life with the 
objectivity required of ahistorian. Also, by turning the light too often. 
on his own frailties, on his fads and foibles, he has distracted his. 
readers and critics from some of the more relevant aspects of his life 
and teachings. Evidently the older Gandhi who looked back on his. 
trail at the age of fifty-eight was inclined to focus on those aspects which,. 
in his view, promoted the concepts of truth and non-violence. The first. 
biography of Gandhi by Joseph J. Doke entitled M. K. Gandhi: An 
Indian Patriot in South Africa, published in 1909, likewise, vividly 
describes Gandhi’s early life and experiences. However, his objective 
was purely didactic. He wanted to project before the Western world 
the saintly personality of Gandhi and to underline the sanity and 
sanctity of his ‘satyagraha’ movement based on truth and non-violence- 
Most of the books draw on these works for reference to Gandhi’s 
early years. The few excellent studies on the formative phase of the 
Mahatma’s life, like Chandran D. S. Devanesen’s The Making of 
the Mahatma (Madras, 1969) are, however, meant for the academic 
specialist and are too esoteric for the uninitiated. 


This state of affairs persuades one that there is a strong case for a 
thorough sifting of available materials, with a view to present an: 
objectively written work, meant for the serious student and the general 
reader alike. This study represents an honest endeavour to prepare an: 
authentic and objective account of the metamorphosis which Gandhi 
underwent during his formative years. The accent falls on the forces. 
that shaped the inner being of Gandhi during the impressionable years 
he spent in India, Eagland and South Africa, the forces that transmuted 
a young Indian aristocrat of worldly ambitions into an ardent votary of 
truth and an apostle of non-violence. 


The evolution of this book is spread across a decade. It was while 
working on my doctoral thesis that my special interest in Gandhi was. 
awakened. This thesis, entitled ‘Responsivism in India’s Struggle for 
Freedom’ and subdmitted to the University of Calicut in 1977, was a 
study of the political programme of Lokamanya Tilak and his followers 
whose political strategy was based on the.concept of ‘responsive 
co-operation’. Such a study called for a discussion of the confrontation. 
between the two rival programmes of responsive co-operation and. 
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non-co-operation, between Responsivists and Mahatma Gandhi. An 
allied topic taken up for study was the heterogeneity of The Indian 
National Congress and Gandhi’s role as the catalytic agent. 1 soon 
became convinced that it was the unique splendour of Gandhi’s personality 
that eclipsed the heterogeneity of the Congress and imparted to it a 
semblance of unity. This conviction led to an independent study 
entitled ‘Gandhiji’s leadership of the Indian National Congress: A Study 
ir: Political Management’, published in Journal of Indian History. This, in 
turn, generated further interest in the forces that shaped his personality, 
and has prompted the preparation of this book. 


I have resorted to the use of lengthy extracts from contemporary 
writings and speeches in order to make the reader well-acquainted with 
the thought-processes of Gandhi and his responses to the events and ideas 
that influenced him. This practice, which might appear jarring to some 
readers, is conditioned by my belief that quoting a sentence or a part 
of it, nay, even paraphrasing for the sake of brevity, is pole to lead to 
incorrect conclusions. 


One mentionable change adopted in foot-noting is the omission of 
the traditional Latin abbreviation ‘op. cit.’ used to indicate that a work 
has already been cited. To facilitate speedy reference, the procedure 
that has been followed in this book to refer to a work which has already 
been cited in the same chapter in an earlier foot-note is as follows: 


(2) M. K. Gandhi, Satyagraha in South Africa (Ahmedabad, 1928, 
1950 edition) p. 75. 
(35) Gandhi, n. 2, p. 82. 


The abbreviation ‘n. 2’ in foot-note (35) means that the book has been 
cited earlier in foot-note (2). 


There are several personal debts to mention. Dr. M. P. Sreekumaran 
Nair, Visiting Professor, University of Indonesia, Jakarta, my research 
superviser, provided the initial stimulus. My brother-in-law, Abraham 
Kurien I. P. S. spared time to go through the manuscript and to make 
helpful suggestions. My cousin, Tony Joseph, a budding architect, 
helped in designing the cover page, as also Paul Kallanode and artist 
Sagar. The members of my family patiently assisted me in their own 
way. My daughters, Liju and Bindu, helped in scrutinizing the typescript 
and the proofs. Encouragement and assistance were received from the 
Principal of my College, Fr. Joseph Paikada, my colleagues James 
Thomas and M. S. John, and the Superintendent, P. C. Abraham, The 
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typists, K. C. Sebastian and K. Premachandran, did the typing work 
neatly. The staff of Xavier Press co-operated to bring out the volume in 
record time. Most of all the Gandhi Peace Foundation Trust, Calicut, 
honoured me by accepting this work for publication in connection with 
their Silver Jubilee Celebrations. I express my deep sense of gratitude 
to all of them. I should also thank the authors and publishers of the 
numerous books from which I have quoted excerpts. 


Pr. hh; JOSE 
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I 
THE PRIME MINISTER’S SON 


Porbandar, also known as Sudamapuri, was the capital of a small 
principality of that name on the coast of Kathiawad in Western India. 
It was surrounded by massive walls, like most towns in Kathiawad. The 
houses were built chiefly of white stone quarried in the neighbourhood, 
which earned for the place the description of the ‘White City’. Outside 
the walls of the town, the sea was almost within a stone’s throw. It 
swept around the town so close that mists rising from the sea constantly 
encompassed the land. The little town became a vision of beauty at 
sunrise and sunset, when the slanting rays beat upon it. 


It was in this seaport that Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born 
on 2nd October 1869. 


The Gandhis belonged to the Bania or Vaishya caste and were 
originally grocers. But for over two generations the family had eviden- 
tly been of considerable importance in the political life of Kathiawad. 
*‘One of my earliest memories” recalls Gandhi, ‘‘is connected with the 
learning and repetition, as a child, of the family pedigree, with all its 
ramifications, and offshoots, away there inthe old home within the walls 
of the White City”’.! 


The family of Mohandas Gandhi belonged to a section of the 
trading caste called Modh Banias which claimed to have come to 
Kathiawad from Modhera, which was once a populous and wealthy town 
in the State of Baroda. They are believed to have accompanied a wave of 
migration from the mainland to Kutiana in the peninsula of Kathiawad, 
as money lenders. They emerged as a prominent family in the midst of 
the chaos and confusion that followed the disintegration of the Mughal 
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Empire. The decline of Mughal rule led to the revival of the powers of 
the peninsula of Kathiawad. The region was plunged into internecine 
strife and reckless adventurism. The Gandhis associated themselves 
with the Jethva Rajputs in their bid for power. The first known among 
the Gandhis was Lalji who lived six generations before Mohandas 
Gandhi. During his time, between 1749 and 1759, the Jethva Rana 
Khimoji claimed Porbandar as his own, and the Gandhis seem to have 
left Kutiana for Porbandar. Lalji’s son Ramji, and his grandson 
Rahidas, were both assistants to the Dewan or Prime Minister of the 
Rana of Porbandar. Economic motives too could have influenced the 
decision of the Gandhis to shift to Porbandar which the Jethvas were 
eager to convert into a flourishing port. 


The Gandhis had become prosperous by 1777 when Harjivan 
Gandhi, the great grand father of Mobandas Gandhi, purchased a house 
at Porbandar.* The ascendency of the family, however, became 
marked when Gandhi’s grand father, Uttamchand, popularly known as 
Ota Baba, became Dewan or Prime Minister of Porbandar under Rana 
Khimaji in 1813. Rana Khimaji found in Uttamchand an able admini- 
Strator and finamee manager, and became very much attached to his 
Dewan. He took all the six sons of Uttamchand into his service. And, 
before he died, he gave a written assurance that the office of Dewan 
would be hereditary in the Gandhi family. Khimaji’s successors kept 
the promise. : 


The high position of Uttamchand Gandhi as Dewan brought to the 
Gandhis political influence and social status.4 By thetime of Gandhi’s 
birth, Uttamchand had become almost a legendary figure. He was noted 
for his firmness and integrity of character. A story had become famous 
about Uttamchand Gandhi, who incurred the displeasure of the Queen- 
Regent, and was displaced.© He escaped to the neighbouring state of 
Junagadh where the Nawab received him kindly. However, he saluted 
his new master with his left hand, ‘‘an insult greater than that for which 
others had lost their heads’.© Someone noticing the apparent dis- 
courtesy, questioned him about it. His explanation was that despite 
his dismissal from Porbandar his right hand was already pledged to his 
former chief and could not be used in saluting another.’ 


Uttamchand was succeeded by his son Karamchand Gandhi alias 
Kaba Gandhi, who served as Prime Minister of Porbandar for twenty-, 
eight years.2 Karamchand Gandhi, according to Prabhudas Gandhi, 
inherited his father’s ‘‘brilliance and brains, love of truth and courage.”’?. 
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His abilities won for him membership in the Rajasthanik Court at 
Rajkot. So he left Porbandar in 1875, bequeathing to his brother, 
Tulsidas Gandhi, his badge of office and the honours of the palace.!® 
While at Rajkot, Karamchand Gandhi, who later became Dewan, joined 
issue With the Assistant Political Agent, an Englishman, when the latter 
made certain insolent remarks about the ruler of Rajkot. The ruler of 
Rajkot at that time had no power beyond what was conceded by the 
British representative, and the displeasure of such an authority was 
bound to dispossess even a Minister of his office. But Karamchand 
Gandhi dared to stand upto him. The Agent was furious and asked him 
to apologise. This he refused to do. The angry official had him imm- 
ediately arrested and detained for afew hours. But when he saw that 
Karamchand Gandhi was adamant, he had him released !! 


Karamchand Gandhi married four times in succession, having lost 
his wife each time by death.!2 He had two daughters by his first 
and second marriages. His last wife, Putlibai, whom he married in 
1857, bore him a daughter and three sons.!3 Mohandas Gandhi was 
the youngest. 


Putlibai was twenty-five years when Mohandas was born. Though 
young, she was remarkably discerning and intelligent. Through her 
friendship with the ladies of the court, she commanded political 
influence inno mean measure. But she always retained her modesty. 
She was not fond of jewellery, and wore only the usual nose rings, ban- 
gles of ivory on the wrists and heavy anklets.!4 “The outstanding 
impression my mother has left on my memory’, recalls Gandhi, ‘‘is that 
of saintliness’.!5 Putlibai was deeply religious, and was addicted to 
prayer and fasting.4© Also she believed in stern discipline. But she 
bore such tenderness and sympathy in her heart that the children clung 
to her with boundless affection.!7 Reverend J. J. Doke, the Baptist 
Minister of Johannesburg, who interviewed Mohandas Gandhi at South 
Africa in 1908 and who wrote the first book on Gandhi, was deeply 
impressed by Gandhi’s unreserved devotion to his mother. ‘‘His voice 
softens’, he writes, ‘‘when he speaks of her, and the light of love is in 
his eyes. She must have been a beautiful character’.!® The influence 
she exerted on the character of Mohandas Gandhi was of an enduring 
nature.!? 


Mohandas spent his childhood in Porbandar.2° He was about 
seven when his father, Karamchand Gandhi, left Porbandar for Rajkot 
to become a member of the Rajasthanik Couit.24_ At first the Gandhis 
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were merely guests in the town, but when Karamchand Gandhi accepted 
the position of Diwan, or Prime Minister to the Thakore, a house was 
built by him at Rajkot, close to the palace, and it became their second 
home. Rajkot was five days removed from Porbandar by cart or one 
hundred and twenty miles away. Hence, although Porbandar continued 
to be the family home, it was seldom visited. 


Rajkot was far different from the sleepy little port-town of Porban- 
dar. There two different worlds, the old historic world of the Jadeja 
Rajputs and the new world of the British Cantonment and Civil Station, 
met, generating mutual appreciation or dislike.22 The changing 
face of Rajkot represented the changing face of Kathiawad. And by 
going to Rajkot, the family moved cioser into the orbit of power far 
greater than that of the Rana of Porbandar. The harbour of Rajkot had 
trade links with African and other coasts. This gave the population of 
Rajkot a heterogeneous character, with Hindus, Muslims and Parsis 
exposed to mutual contact.23 


The schooling of Mohandas probably began in the year 1876 in 
Porbandar. Gandhi’s Autobiography makes no mention of the School 
which he attended at Porbandar. It is possible that he was sent to some 
private school where he studied for about a year. This study in the 
‘infant class’ must have been supplimented by ‘home education’.24 


While at Rajkot, Mohandas was first sent to a Vernacular School.?> 
From the age of twelve, he attended the high school along with 
his two elder brothers. There he remained until, at the age of seventeen, 
he matriculated at Ahmedabad. In the light of Gandhi’s description of 
himself as a ‘mediocre student’, it is noteworthy that out of the 38 
students who joined the Kathiawad High School in November 1880, only 
two, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi and Jayashankar Dayashankar Buch, 
passed the successive annual examinations and finally the Bombay Matri- 
culation examination in 1887, at the first attempt.*® 


One event worth mentioning which marked the school days of 
Mohandas was his marriage in 1881. Following the custom of the day, 
he was married at the age of twelve to a girl of the same age, Kasturba. 


Karamchand Gandhi died when Mohandas was sixteen and was still 
a student at the high school in Rajkot. Two years later, in 1887, 
Mohandas passed the matriculation examination. His elders wanted 
Mohandas to pursue his studies at College. So he joined the Samaldas 
College at Bhavnagar in 1888. But he found everything difficult in the 
College. He could take no interest in the lectures. 
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It was while at Bhavnagar that the idea of going to England struck 
Gandhi for the first time. In his ‘‘London Diary”, Gandhi explained 
the circumstance: “Before the intention of coming to London for the 
sake of study was actually formed, I had a secret design in my mind of 
coming here to satisfy my curiosity of knowing what London was. While 
I was prosecuting my College studies in Bhavnagar, I had a chat with 
Jayshankar Buch. During the chat he advised me to apply to Junagadh 
State to give me a scholarship to proceed to London, I being an inha- 
bitant of Sorath. I do not perfectly remember the answer I made to 


him that day. I suppose I felt the impossibility of getting the scholar - 


ship. From that (time) I had in my mind the intention of visiting the 
land. I was finding the means to reach that end.”’27 


Gandhi’s meeting with a Brahmin friend of the family, Mavji Joshi, 
during a holiday visit to Rajkot, however, gave a definite turn in this 
direction. ‘The times are changed’, he advised Gandhi’s elder brother 
‘And none of you can expect to succed to your father’s gadi without 
having had proper education. Now as this boy is still pursuing his 
studies, you should all look to him to keep the gadi. It wtll take him 
four or five years to get his B. A. degree, which will at best qualify him 
for a sixty rupees’ post, not for a Diwanship. If like my son he went 
in for law, it would take him still longer, by which time there would 
be a host of lawyers aspiring for a Diwan’s post. I would far rather 
that you sent him to England. My son Kevalram says it is very easy to 
become a barrister. In three years’ time he willreturn. Also expenses 
will not exceed four to five thouand rupees. Think of that barrister who 
has just come back from England. How stylishly he lives! He could 
get the Diwanship for the asking. I would strongly advise you to send 
Mohandas to England this very year’.28 


Gandhi's Autobiography reveals that he had the inclination to become 
a doctor.2? But the family elders seemed to live in the ‘glory’ of 
the Gandhi tradition of political power and attendant affluence.3° 
Gandhi's elder brother discourged his thoughts on medical profession on 
the ground that ‘“‘we Vaishnavas should have nothing to do with dis- 
section of dead bodies.”” Their father, he added, intended Mohandas for 
the bar.34 Mavji Joshi, however, did not mince words. He said: 
“IT am not opposed to the medical profession as was Gandhiji. Our 
Shastras are not against it. Buta medical degree willnot make a Diwan 
of you, and I want you to be Diwan, or if possible something better. 
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Only in that way could you take under your protective care saa verge 
family.’’32 


Gandhi’s elder brother who was anxious about his advancement 
in life made a promise to Mavji Joshi to send Mohandas to London.33 
Aud with his usual generosity, he suggested that. the property which 
their fathar had left, together with the family jewels, if need be, 
should be sold to provide the necessary funds for the venture. 


With the mother, it was different. She did not like the idea of 
parting with her youngest son.34 Moreover, she realised the moral 
and spiritual perils of such a course. Her Hindu training led her to 
recoil from it. Stories of London life, of young men taking to meat 
and liquor, had filled her with horror. She spent nights in prayer and 
days in argument. Another family adviser, a Jain monk, Becharji 
Swami, set her anxieties at rest. ‘I shall get the boy’, he said, ‘solemnly 
to take the three vows, and then he can be allowed to go.35 He 
administered the oath, and Mohandas vowed not totouch wine, woman 
and meat. This done, his mother gave permission. 


With the blessings of his elders, and accompanied by his brother, 
Mohandas set off for Bombay, leaving his wife with a baby of a few 
months behind at Rajkot. The news of his intended journey to England, 
however, was received by a Section of his caste people in Porbandar with 
intense disapproval. No Modh Bania had been to England before, and 
if Mohandas dared to do so, he ought to be brought to book. They 
tried to overwhelm him with abuse and threats of punishment. When 
these proved ineffective, they called a meeting of caste men in Bombay 
and excommunicated him.%® 


The tremendous opposition he faced from his caste-men was narra- 
ted by Gandhi in the course of an interview while in England: 


The collisions witb my caste fellows in Bombay defy descrip- 
tion, for Bombay is the place where they chiefly live. In Rajkot I did 
not meet with any such opposition worthy of the name. It was my 
misfortune to live in the heart of the City of Bombay, where they 
most abound, so 1 was hemmed in on all sides. I could not go 
out without being pointed and stared at by someone or other. At 
one time, while I was walking near the Town Hall, I was surrounded 
and hooted by them, and my poor brother had to look at the scene 
in silence. The culminating point was reached when a huge meeting 
of the caste fellows was summoned by. the chief representatives, 
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Every member of the caste was called upon to attend the meeting, 
under pain of forfeiting a fine of five annas. I may here mention 
that, before this step was determined upon, I was pestered with 
many deputations from them without avail. At this great meeting, 
I was seated in the centre of the audience. The Patels, as the 
representives are called, remonstrated with me very strongly and 
reminded me of their connection with my father. It may be 
mentioned that all this was quite a unique experience tome. They 
literally dragged me out of seclusion, for I was not accustomed to 
such things. Moreover, my position became more precarious on 
account of an extreme shyness. Seeing that remonstrance fell flat 
on me, the head Patel addressed me (in effect) in the following 
words: ‘‘We were your father’s friends, and therefore we feel for 
you; as heads of the caste you know our power. Weare positively 
-informed that you will have to eat flesh and drink wine in England; 
moreover, you have to cross the waters; all this you must know is 
against our caste rules. Therefore we command you to reconsider 
your decision, or else the heaviest punishment will be meted out 
to you. What have you to say to this?” : 


I replied in the following words: ‘I thank you for your 
warnings. Iam sorry that I cannot alter my decision. What I have 
heard about England is quite different from what you say; one need 
not take.meat and wine there. As for crossing the waters, if our 
brethren can go as far as Aden, why could not I go to England? 
I am deeply convinced that malice is at the root of all these objec- 
tions.” | 

“Very well, then,” replied the worthy Patel in anger, ‘‘You are 
not the son of your father.” Then, turning to the audience he 
went on: ‘‘This boy has lost his sense, and we command everyone 
not to have anything to do with him. He who will support him 
in any way or go to see him off will be treated as an outcaste, 
and if the boy ever returns, let him know that he shall never be 
taken into the caste.” 


These words fell like a bombshell upon all. Even the chosen 
few who had supported me through thick and thin left me alone. 
I had a great mind to answer the childish taunt, but was prevented 
from so doing by my brother. Thus even though I got out of the 
ordeal safely, my position became worse than ever. Even my 
brother legan to vacillate, though only for a moment, He was 
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reminded of the tbreat that the pecuniary support from him would 
cost him not only the money, but his membership of the caste. So 
although he did not say anything to me in person, he asked some 
of his friends to persuade me either to reconsider my decision or 
to defer its execution till the fury had subsided. There could be 
but one answer from me, and ever since that he never flinched, and, 
in fact, he has not been excommunicated; but the end has not come 
yet. The intrigues of the caste fellows were always at work. They 
almost seemed to have scored this time, for they could put off my 
going for a fortnight. They carried it out thuswise. We went to 
see a captain of a steamship Company, who was requested to say 
that it would be unwise for me to leave during that time - August 
— because of the rough weather in the sea. My brother would consent 
to anything but this. Unfortunately, this was the first voyage I had 
undertaken, so no one knew whether I was a good sailor or nof, so 
I was helpless. Much against my will I had to put off the departure.?” 


The opposition from his caste members had no effect on Mohandas. 
However, it made him anxious to Sail as early as possible. An opportu- 
nity offered itself soon. Tryambakrai Mazmudar, a Junagadh lawyer, 
was to leave for England, for being called to the bar, by a boat sailing 
on 4th September. A berth was reserved for Mohandas by his friends 
in the same cabin as that of Mazmudar. The Junagadh lawyer, an 
experienced man of mature age, agreed to look after the boy of eighteen. 
Thus Mohandas Gandhi sailed from Bombay on 4 September 1888, 


The unflinching courage exhibited by Mohandas Gandhi even as a 
boy invites attention to his state of mind on the eve of his departure 
to England. This was unfolded by Gandhi himself in the course of an 
interview: 

I matriculated at the Bombay University in the year 1887, 

Then I joined the Bhavnagar College, for unless you graduate at 

the Bombay University you get no status in society. If you want 

any employment before that, you cannot secure unless, of course, 
you have a very good influence to back you up, a respectable post, 
giving a handsome salary, But I found that I would have to spend 
three years at the least before I could graduate. Moreover, I suffe- 
red from constant headaches and nose-bleeding, and this was suppo- 
sed to be due to the hot climate. And, after all, I could not, even 
after graduating, expect any very great income. While I was 
incessantly brooding over these things, an old friend of my father 
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saw and advised me to go to England and take the robe; he as it 
were, fanned the fire that was burning within me. I thought to 
myself, ‘If I go to England not only shall I become a barrister (of 
whom I used to think a great deal), but I shall be able to see Engl- 
and, the land of philosophers and poets, the very centre of civiliz- 
ation’.38 3 | 
And once the idea was formed Gandhi pursued it with astonishing 
persistence and determination. ‘‘His mother’s fears, his father-in-law’s 
nightly arguments, his wife’s tears, his brother’s vacillating moods, the 
indifference or malice of jealous relatives, the opposition of his caste - 
nothing could stop him.3? Recalling his eagerness to leave for England, 
Gandhi said: ‘‘Sleeping, waking, drinking, eating, walking, running, 
reading, I was dreaming and thinking of England and what I would 
do on that momentous day’.49 The obstacles he had to surmount 
had been so great that Gandhi noted in his diary: ‘*....I must 
write that had it been some other man in the same position which I 
was in, I dare say he would not have been able to see England,’’4! 


On a never-to-be forgotten October afternoon, Mohandas landed 
at the London Docks, and proceeded to Hotel Victoria in London 
with Mazmudar. He hadanote of introduction to Dr. P. J. Mehta, 
to whom he wired from Southampton. Drs. Mehta arrived at Hotel 
Victoria the same evening. He was versed in English ways, and he 
set himself to make an ‘‘English gentleman’ of Mohandas. ‘“‘We come 
to England”, he said, ‘‘not so much for the purpose of studies as for 
gaining experience of English life and customs. And for this you need 
to live withafamily. But before you do so, I think you had better 
serve a period of apprenticeship with —. I will take you there,’’42 


The friend, to whom Dr. Mehta referred, lived in an apartment at 
Richmond. He had accepted Western customs. He took meat and 
wine, smoked and enjoyed company, as he believed a gentleman should. 
He was himself a brilliant student, and was particularly kind.43 He 
initiated Mohandas into English ways and manners and got him 
accustomed to talking the language. But food posed a serious question. 
His oath to his mother made him stick stubbornly to vegetarian diet. 
At the same time he could not relish boiled vegetables cooked without 
salt or condiments. The landlady was ata loss as to what she should 
prepare for him. Often Gandhi had to starve. The friend naturally grew 
anxious. He tried to induce Gandhi to take to meat-eating, and argued 
for days but received an eternal negative for the answer. He became 
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greatly annoyed. ‘Had you been my own brother’, he said, ‘I would have 
sent you packing. What is the value of a vow made before an illi- 
terate mother and in ignorance of conditions here? It is no vow at 
all. It would not be regarded as a vow in law. It is pure superstition 
to stick tosuch a promise. And I tell you this persistence will not help 
you to gain anything here.’’44 I 


In Mohandas there were lines of resistance which nothing could 
break down. He remained true to his oath. The friend made one last 
effort to reform him. One day he invited Gindhi to accompany him 
to the theatre. B2:fore the play they were to dine together at a fairly 
big restaurant. The friend had planned to take him to this restaurant 
‘‘evidently imagining that modesty would forbid any questions.”45 
He did not seem to gauge the strength of character he had to deal with. 
The first course was soup. Mohandas did not dare to ask the friend 
what it was made of. He Summoned the waiter. His friend saw the 
movement, and leaned across the table to ask what it meant. When 
Mohandas told him that he wanted to inquire if the soup was a vege- 
table soup, he said passionately: ‘You are too clumsy for decent 
society. If you cannot behave yourself, you had better go. Feed in 
some other restaurant and await me outside’.46 Mohandas happily left 
the place. 


The differences that existed among them, however, did not affect 
their relations. Gandhi could understand and appreciate the love and 
concern which actuated his friend’s efforts. He, therefore, decided to 
put him at ease by assuring that he would not be clumsy any more. He 
made up his mind to make up for the social disadvantages of his 
vegetarianism by cultivating other accomplishments which fitted him 
for polite society. And for this purpose he set about the task of 
becoming an English gentleman, wasting a lot of time and money in the 
process. New clothes were purchased, to which were added an expen- 
sive chimney-pot hat and an evening suit costing ten pounds. A double 
watch-chain of gold too was procured. He began spending much time 
before the mirror, arranging his tie and parting his hair in the right 
fashion. 


Other details which were supposed to go towards the making of an 
English gentleman did not escape his attention. He was told that it 
was necessary ‘‘to take lessons in dancing, French and elocution.’47 
He began to take dancing lessons at a class. But he soon realised that it 
was beyond him to achieve any rhythmic motion. He ‘‘could not 
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follow the piano and hence found it impossible to keep time’’.4® He 
refused to give in. He thought he should learn to play the violin “in 
order to cultivate an ear for Western music”.49 He only cultivated 
disappointment. He also sought a teacher to give him lessons on 
elocution. | 


These infatuations, however, lasted only about three months. It 
soon dawned on him that his ideal was a false one, and that he was 
wasting both time and money in the pursuit of foolish dreams. ‘‘I had 
not to spend a life time in England, I said to myself”, Gandhi recalls. 
**What then was the use of learning elocution? And how could dancing 
make a gentleman of me? The violin I could learn even in India. I was 
a Student and ought to go on with my studies. I should qualify myself 
to join the Inns of Court. If my character made a gentleman of me, so 
much the better. Otherwise I should forego the ambition’’.° 


Gandhi also realised that he was living much beyond the means of 
his family, and awakened to the necessity of reducing his expenses, 
The course of his life, as a result, was entirely altered. He turned to 
his studies and began to live rigorously.°9!' The change harmonized 
his inward and outward life. It was also more inkeeping with the means 
of his family. ‘‘My life’, Gandhi concluded, ‘‘was certainly more 
truthful and my soul knew no bounds of joy’’.*? 


The apprenticeship which Gandhi served under his friend had 
lasted no more than a month. It was not possibile to go to London 
more than once or twice a week from Richmond. So, on the advice 
of Dr. Mehta, he took up his residence in an Anglo-Indian’s house in 
West Kensington. Here, too, Gandhi had practically to starve. The 
landlady had to honour his vow. His shyness prevented him from 
asking for anything more than what was placed before him.53 Hence 
he began to wander about in search of a vegetarian restaurant. 
Finally he hit upon one, and went straight tothe dining room. ‘This’, 
Gandhi confesses, ‘‘was my first hearty meal since my arrival in 
England’’.%4 


At the restaurant Gandhi found a number of books displayed for 
sale. He purchased Henry Salt’s Plea for Vegetarianism for a shilling. 
The book deeply impressed him. He now became a vegetarian by 
choice. The conversion Gandhi describes thus: ‘I had all along 
abstained from meat in the interests of truth and of the vow I had taken» 
but had wished at the same time that every Indian should be a meat-eater, 
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and had looked forward to being one myself freely and openly some 
day, and to enlisting others in the cause. The choice was now made in 
favour of vegetarianism, the spread of which henceforward became 
my mission.5> Salt’s book also whetted his appetite for dietetic 
studies. He began to read all books available on vegetarianism-like 
Howard William’s The Ethics of Diet, Dr. Anna Kingsford’s The 
Perfect Way in Diet and Dr. Allinson’s writings on health and hygiene. 
‘The result of reading all this literature’, he states, ‘“‘was that dietetic 
experiments came to take an important place in my life’.56 There 
was a Vegetarian Society in England with a weekly journal of its own. 
Gandhi subscribed to the weekly, joined the society, and shortly found 
himself on the Executive Committee. Here he came in contact with 
those who were regarded as pillars of vegetarianism. 


With the enthusiasm of a convert for his new religion, Gandhi 
started a vegetarian club in Bayswater, where he was staying at the time. 
Dr. Josiah Oldfield, who edited the magazine called The Vegetarian, 
became the President, Sir Edwin Arnold who lived in the locality, its 
Vice-President, and Mohandas Gandhi the Secretary. The Club, however, 
functioned only for a few months. It came to an end when Gandhi 
left the locality, according to his custom of moving from place to place 
periodically. ‘‘But this brief and modest experience’, writes Gandhi, 
‘‘saveme some little training in organizing and conducting institu- 
tions.’’97 


Vegetarianism thus served to give a new poise to Gandhi in England, 
and to draw him out of his shel]. It also prompted him to venture into 
journalism for the first time. He contributed nine articles to “The 
Vegetarian’, dealing with the diet and habits of the Indian people, 
their social system and festivals. ‘*That he should have sent these 
articles for publication’, writes Nanda, ‘‘is a notable achievement, 
if we recall that in Bhavnagar College he had been unable to follow 
lectures in English.’’58 


While in England, Gandhi came to associate himself. with the 
Anjuman Islamia, an organisation of Indian Muslims, mostly students. 
Non-Muslim students were permitted to attend the meetings held by the 
organisation to discuss poiltical and social questions. This helped to 
bring together a number of Indian students in England who were 
destined to make their mark in India’s public life. They included 
Mohandas Gandhi, Abdur Rahim, Mazharul Hag, Muhammad Shafi, 
Sachchidanand Sinha and Harkishanlal Guha.°? 
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These were also days of intense study for Gandhi. Gandhi had 
been admitted to the Inner Temple on 6 November 1888, when he signed 
the prescribed declaration and two barristers certified thereon that they 
believed him to be a gentleman of respectability, and a proper person 
to be admitted a Member of the Honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple. There were two conditions which had to be fulfilled before a 
student was formally called to the bar: keeping twelve terms equivalent 
to about three years, and passing examinations. ‘Keeping terms’ 
meant partaking in at least six out of about twenty-four dinners in 
a term.6° Gandhi could not see how these dinners qualified 
the students better for the bar, but he agreed that in earlier years, when 
the number of students was small, the dinners provided opportunities to 
meet people, make or listen to speeches, and to gain better knowledge 
of the world with a sort of polish and refinement, and also to improve 
their power of speaking. ®! 


The curriculum of study was easy. Students were required to take 
two examinations, one in Roman Law and the other in Common Law. 
Examinations could be taken in compartments. Regular text-books 
were prescribed, but hardly any student cared to read them. ‘‘I have 
known many to pass the Roman Law examination by scrambling 
through notes oa Roman Law in a couple of weeks, and the Common 
Law examination by reading notes on the subject intwo or three months’, 
Gandhi writes. ‘‘Question papers were easy and examiners were 
generous. The percentage of passes in the Roman Law used to be 95 
to 99 and of those in the final examination 75 or even more. There 
was thus little fear of being plucked, and examinations were held not 
once but four times in the year. They could not be felt as a 
difficulty.’ © 


Mohandas, however, took his studies seriously. He felt that he 
should read all th: text books. It wasa fraud, he believed, not to read 
them. He, therefore, invested much money onthem. ‘‘It took menine 
months of fairly hard labour to read through the Common Law of Engl- 
and. For Broom’s Common Law, a big but interesting voiume, took up a 
good deal of time,” he recalls. ‘‘Sneli’s Equity was full of interest, but 
a bit hard to understand. White and Tudor’s Leading Cases, from 
which certain cases were prescribed, was full of interest and instruction. 
I read also with interest Williams’ and Edwards’ Real Property, 
and Goodeve’s Personal Property. Williams’ book read like a 
novel,’ 
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As the bar examinations did not call for much study, Mohandas 
decided to make use of his stay in London for other useful studies. His 
weak English was a perpetual worry to Gandhi. On the suggestion of 
a friend, therefore, he decided to go in for the London Matriculation. 
The syllabus was hard. Latin and a modern language were compulsory. 
He joined a private Matriculation Class and worked hard. He failed 
in Latin in the first attempt. But he did not lose heart. He passed 
the examination held in June 1890.4 


Admitted as a member of the Honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple on 6 November 1888, Mohandas Gandhi passed his Bar exam- 
inations at the age of twenty one. He wis called to the Bar on J0 June 
1891, and enrolled in the High Court on the lith. On the 12th he 
sailed for home, fashioned by his rich experiences in London, and 
looking forward to a prosperous career. 


if 
EARLY INFLUENCES 


The peninsula of Kathiawad was named by the Marathas after a 
small region occupied by the brave Kathis, whom they feared and 
admired.! Referring to the tradition of heroic exploits which the 
region had, Devanesen writes: ‘‘Like Rajasthan the peninsula is a land 
of Rajputs. The Charans and Bhats, the hereditary bards, kept alive the 
stories and legends of Rajput courage and chivalry through their ballads 
and Dohas, the rhyming couplets well-known among the people’? 
The personal heroism and fearlessness exhibited by Gandhi in later years 
have been traced to the martial traditions of the region. ‘“‘Karamchand 
must have spiced his conversation with many a familiar doha; and all 
the older Gandhis must have been reconteurs, not only with tales of the 
Jethvas of Porbandar, but also the other Rajput clans. The boy Gandhi 
must have listened to many a Story of the brave deeds of Rajput heroes 
and heroines. The songs and ballads would give him a tendency towards 
hero-worship, and the rich tapestry of the legends would fill his mind 
with images and visions of a glowing past, a past which would inspire 
the Mahatma’s cenception of Ramrajya. The great Indian epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata would appeal all the more to the grown 
man who had listened as a boy to the local epics of the Rajputs of 
Kathiawad’’.3 


The Bania caste of Gujarat bad attracted the attention of Europeans 
in the seventeenth century as ‘‘a hard-working class, attached to trade 
and merchandise, with an extraordinary devotion towards religious 
matters’.4. The Banias had, however, distinguished themselves in 
politics as well, and exhibited shre vd political capacities.6 ‘*Gandhi’s 
career reflected many personality traits, long valued in the caste, such 
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as industry, capacity, and astonishing versatality, which enabled Banias 
before him to achieve great success in varied fields’. Moreover, the 
community inherited traditions of bravery, both moral and physical. 
In the epic poem Vasanta Vilasa, the warrior-merctant, Vastupala, when 
asked by a messenger to flee for his safety, replies: ‘‘Messenger, it is a 
delusion to think that Kshatriyas alone can fight, and not a Vanik. Did 
not Ambada, a Vanik, kill Mallikarjuna in battle? I, a Vanik, am well- 
known in the shop of the battle-fieid. J buy commodities — the heads 
of enemies, weighing them in the scales of swords; I pay the price in 
the form of heaven’’.? Gandhi echoed these Bania traditions when 
he said in 1927: “Our Varnashrama Dharma does not say that a Bania 
may not be a Kshatriya and fight for the honour of his mother and sister, 
nor does it say that a Bania may not acquire knowledge like a Brahmana 
and serve like a Shudra’’.® 


Great economic changes were at work in Kathiawad in the second 
half of the nineteenth century which provide the background for Gandhi’s 
references to ‘‘the poverty of my family’’.? The dislocation and 
discontent caused in Kathiawad by the introduction of machinery have 
been graphically described by Devanesen, who writes: **The introduction 
of steam power and machinery into the cotton industry provoked var:ous 
forms of economic conflict. The Indian screw-presses were forced out 
of Bhavanagar. They managed to survive for a time by moving inland 
to centres close to the railway lines, since freight charges were more 
favourable to half-pressed bales; they found no dearth of work during 
the cotton season. But the competition of the steam gins was bitterly 
resented by the owners of the hand-ginning yards. The steam ginning 
factories built by Drennen at wadhwan and Dhandhuka were 
strongly opposed by the local Mahajans, or associations of the 
employers of hand-ginning labour. The Government-subsidized 
factory opened by Drennen met with violent opposition from the 
Mahajan at Dhoraj. The ads or yards crowded with workers sitting in 
lines and using the hand gin (calied a charkha in Kathiawad) employed 
a large number of labourers who were paid ata piece rate; but the steam 
gins worked faster with fewer hands. The ads managed to compete 
successfully with the factories for a long time’’.!° 


The competition from Manchester practically destroyed the hand- 
loom textile industry, causing hardship to Hindu and Muslim weavers. 
Narrating the disastrous effects of machine-made goods, Devanesen 
writes: ‘*...the handloom weaving at Verawal was destroyed by com- 
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petition from piece-goods imported from Bombay and Europe. The 
Same story was repeated at Amreli where there were about a thousand 
handlooms providing employment for Banias, Tarias, Bohras and 
Khojas. Before the coming of machine — made textiles, Amreli was 
noted for its pachedi shawls, dhotis, coveriets, and pagris (turbans).’’!! 
Other native products which suffered from foreign competition included 
the perfumed pudi or powders of Navanagar and the soaps from Wadh- 
wan. The village smiths, too, suffered from the import of cheap farm 
implements and other equipments. !2 


The introduction of rail ways, likewise, led to great socio—economic 
changes in Kathiawad. The means of transport in Kathiawad prior to 
1866 were confined to bullock-carts, horses, camels and elephants.!3 
The coming of modern transport brought to an end the era of romance 
and adventure in which these animals figured prominently. Of greater 
relevance was the fact that the different groups of people, from grass- 
cutters to saddle-makers, who depended on them for their livelihood, 
were thrown out of employment. 


For large groups of people in Kathiawad, the advent of railways 
was no blessing at all. Improved postal facilities brought to Kathiawad 
by rail and road transport destroyed the livelihood of the sturdy runners 
and hardy swimmers who had carried the mail across the length and 
breadth of the peninsula.’4 The coming of railways, similarly, 
destroyed the occupation of the lumbermen who poled the timber rafts 
along the rivers during the rainy seasons. The extension of the railways 
to Jhalawad threw out of use the bullock-carts which came from Mewad, 
Marwar and Malwa bringing dyes and carrying back stone, salt and 
grain.15 Gandhi echoed the sentiments of the camel-drivers and bullock- 
cart owners, lumbermen and boatmen, dak runners and swimmers, who 
were all swept off by the advent of modern civilisation, when he wrote: 
“In my view, the starting of mills and ginning factories in Kathiawad 
will not make for the people’s prosperity, but will be in the nature of a 
disaster’’.16 


The ravages of the political and economic changes in Kathiawad did 
not leave the Gandhis unaffected. They had aimed at both political 
and economic power when they associa:ed themselves with the Jethva 
ruler. Their dream materialised when Uttamchand Gandhi became the 
Dewan of Porbandar. Their success, however, was shortlived. The 
British had already initiated changes in the peninsula which would strip 
them of both economic and political status. The advent of modern 
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civilisation only helped to impoverish them. The introduction of rail- 
ways deprived the small western ports like Porbandar of the greater 
portion of the export trade, in favour of Wadhwan in the north-east and 
Bhavanagar in the south-east. The economic decline of Porbandar 
reflected itself inthe steady impoverishment of the Gandbis. They took 
to the professions or migrated. Gandhi’s elder brothers, Lakshmidas 
and Karsindas, served as officials in the Porbandar State Service. Many 
of his close relatives migrated to Bombay.!7_ The loss of power and status 
could not but leave its effect on the family. ‘‘Like many families In a 
difficult period of transition’, writes Devanesen, ‘‘their family pride 
would increase in inverse proportion to their poverty. Respected but 
poor, friendly with the rich and powerful, but alienated from them, they 
would naturally develop a contempt for the nouveau riche and lean towards 
redicalism in politics’’.18 

The peninsula of Kathiawad has been, from very early times, a land 
of temples and pilgrimages, and has earned renown as ‘Dev desh’ or the 
Jand of the gods and ‘the Holy land of Western India’.!9 The association 
of various places in Kathiawad with the story of Lord Krishna made the 
region particularly sacred to Vaishnavas, worshippers of Lord Vishnu in 
his incarnation as Krishna, Porbandar itself received its ancient name, 
Sudamapuri, from the story of Sudama, the friend and devotee of Krishna 
who was saved from his life of poverty and misery by the Lord’s blessings. 
The presence of the ancient temple of Somnath made Kathiawad a vener- 
able place for the Saivites as well. The region was, at the same time, 
the home and heartland of Jainism. The religions spectrum of Kathiawad 
was so varied as to include Sun-worship as well as Islamic monotheism. 
To live in Kathiawad was in itself a religious education. 


The Jains had, for centuries, tried to rid the region of violence and 
disorder by preaching ahimsa or non-violence. Kathiawad was so filled 
with the teachings and spirit of Jainism that Mohandas Gandhi could 
not have escaped its impact.2° The sanctity he attributed to vows is 
generally traced to the influence of his mother, Putlibai. But Putlibai 
herself couid not have been free from Jain influences.2! It is significant 
that Putlibai gave her permission to Mohandas to go to England after 
she was reassured by the Jain monk, Becharji swami, who got Mohandas 
take the vow not to touch wine, women or meat.?4 The Jain monk was 
a family adviser of the Gandhis, and was originally a Modh Bania. 

‘Evidently, it was not difficult for a Modh Bania to become a 
Jain in spirit, if not in form. And, as Devanesen has noted, Gandhi 
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is a Common name among the Jains of Kathiawad.23 Jainism shou'd 
have, undoubtedly, formed an important element in Mohandas Gandhi’s 
conception of Satyagraha.24 Likewise, his technique of Padayatra, 
or walking tours, is strongly reminiscent of the Jain Acharyas.?° 


The house in which Mohandas Gandhi was born had a library, filled 
with books dealing chiefly with religion and mythology. The Gandhi’s 
were Vaishnavas and had even their own temples. Karamchand Gandhi 
was an intensely religious man. ‘‘He knew the whole of the 
Bhagavad Gita, Arnold’s ‘Song Celestial’, by heart, and according to 
the strictest manner of tbe law, he lived a Vaishnava’’.26 Putlibai who, 
in her thirties, exerted a strong and living influence on Mohandas, too, 
was staunch in religious observances, ‘‘Folk whispered that they had 
known ber to fast for seven days at a time, and life was all religion 
with her; she made it the atmosphere of the home.’ ?7 


Though born into such an environment and though deeply conscious 
of his mother’s sentiments, Mohandas exhibited no inclination toward 
any kind of religious belief. He often visited the temple, but it never 
appealed to him. ‘‘]I did not like its glitter and pomp’, he confesses. 
“Also I heard rumours of immorality being practised there and lost all 
interest in it.’’28 : 


The scepticism of Mohandas Gandhi has been viewed largely as a 
product of the religious ferment in Kathiawad in the |9th century. The 
family of Karamchand Gandhi had belonged to the Vallabhacharya sect - 
a sect founded by Sri Vallabha, a Telugu Brahmin, in the fifteenth 
century.2? Sri Vallabha propagated Bh7kti (devotion) to Krishna in 
his Ananda-swarupa, in his form as a giver of bliss. The Vallabhacharya 
method of worship, as a result, became a colourful and joyful expression 
of religion, but the erotic forms it sometimes assumed invited criticism 
and condemnation. The dawn of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
rise of several cults directiy opposed to the practices of the Vallabha- 
charya sampradaya.°° The most important among them was the Swam- 
imarayan sect founded by Sahajanand. The Swaminarayan sampradaya 
was vehemently opposed to “‘the gross Epicureanism of the Vallabh 
sect’, and laid great emphasis on sexual purity.3! The Sadhus of the sect 
were required to take twenty-six vows relating to women, and were for- 
bidden even to see a woman or her portrait or to pronounce her name. 
Men and women were not permitted to worship together in the Swamin- 
arayan temples.>2 Sahajanand strived for nearly thirty years in Kathia- 
wad and his sect gained a strong hold among the peasants and tribals of 
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Kathiawad. ‘‘The young Gandhi”, writes Devanesen, ‘‘was undoubtedly 
influenced by the charges of immorality aimed against his own sampra- 
daya and his later attitude to sex certainly resembles that of the Swami- 
narayan sect’’.33 


What he failed to get from the temple, Mohandas obtained from 
his nurse, an old servant of the family, who was greatly devoted to him- 
As a boy Mohandas was in perpetual dread of ghosts, thieves and 
serpents. ‘‘I did not dare to stir out of doors at night’, he admits. 
‘*‘Darkness was a terror tome. It was almost impossible for me to Sleep 
in the dark, as I would imagine ghosts coming from one direction, 
thieves from another and serpents from a third’’.34 To overcome these 
fears, the maid Rambha suggested the repetition of Ramanama_ So at 
a tender age Mohandas began repeating Ramanama as a remedy for his 
fear of ghosts and spirits. ‘So religion came into his life, as if through 
the back door’’.35 The practice was short-lived, but the good seed sown 
in childhood was not sown in vain. ‘“‘I think’’, Gandhi confesses, ‘‘it 
is due to the seed sown by that good woman Rambha that today 
Ramanama is an infalliable remedy for me’’.36 Jt may be recalled that 
it Was with the words He Ram that he confronted his death in 1948. 


What, however, helped to leave a deeper impression on Mohandas 
was the reading of the Ramayana in the presence of his father. Perio- 
dically during his illness, Karamchand Gandhi was in Porbandar. There 
every evening he used to listen to the Ramayana. The reader was a 
great devotee of Rama — Ladha Maharaj of Bileshvar. It was said of 
him that he cured himself of his leprosy not by any medicine, but by 
the regular repetition of Ramanama. Most of all he had a melodious 
voice. He would lose himself completely in the discourse and was able 
to carry his listeners along with him. ‘‘I must have been thirteen at 
that time’, Gandhi recalls, ‘“‘but I quite remember being enraptured by 
his reading. That laid the foundation of my deep devotion to the 
Ramayana’ 37 


“At Rajkot, Mohandas got an early grounding in religious tolerance. 
His parents used to visit as well as send the children to Shiva’s and 
Rama’s temples, without reservation. Jain monks often visited his 
father, and even went out of their way to accept food from them — non- 
Jains. They would have talks with his father on subjects religious and 
mundane. Karamchand Gandhi had Muslim and Parsi friends as well. 
They too used to talk to him about their faiths, and he would listen to 
them always with respect and often with interest. While attending-to 
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his father during illness, Gandhi had a chance to be present.at these 
talks. ‘‘These many things’, writes Gandhi, ‘“‘combined to inculcate 
in me a toleration for all faiths’’.38 


This tolerance, however, was not extended to Christianity. ‘Only 
Christianity was at the time an exception’’, writes Gandhi. ‘I developed 
a sort of dislike for it’.39. Gandhi traced his aversion to Christianity 
to street-preaching and the rumours he had heard about conversions in 
Rajkot. ‘‘It was the conversion of men from good families including 
Brahmans and a Jain sanyasi’’, writes Devanesen, ‘‘that caused the com - 
motion in Rajkot which had an effect on the young Gandhi’s mind”’ .40 
And Gandhi felt inclined to accept the various allegations made 
about the converts — that they were required to take beef and liquor 
and dress themselves like Europeans, and that they abused their former 
religion.*! 


The fact that he had learnt to be tolerant to other religions did 
not, however, mean that Mohandas had any living faith in God. He 
happened to read during this time the Manusmriti, the Law of Manu, 
the ancient Hindu law-giver, which had the sanction of religion. He 
found this book in his father’s library. It left him sceptical, and made 
him incline towards atheism.42. Even the chapters on diet and the like 
in the Manusmriti seemed to Mohandas to run contrary to daily practice. 
The book seemed even to support meat-eating.43 Hence he was left 
with confusion and doubts. 


Gandhi’s memoirs refer to some of the early influences that helped 
to develop in him the conviction that “‘morality is the basis of things, 
and that truth is the substance of all morality’.44 Gandhi recalls a 
Gujarati verse of Shama! Bhatt, a seventeenth century poet, which took 
a firm grip over his mind and heart: 


For a bowl of water give a goodly meal; 

For a kindly greeting bow thou down with zeal; 
For a simple penny pay thou back with gold; 
If thy life be rescued, life do not withhold. 


Thus the words and actions of the wise regard; 
Every little service tenfold they reward. 

But the truly noble know all men as one, 

And return with gladness good for evil done. 


The impact of these ‘‘wonderful lines’ has been stressed by Gandhi: 
**Its precept — return good for evil — became my guidingprinciple. It 
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became such a passion with me that I began numerous experiments in 
it.’45 The two other sources which profoundly influenced him in these 
early years, according to the Autobiography, were the Pitribhakti Nataka, 
a play about Shravana’s devotion to his parents, and a play, Harischandra, 
performed by a certain dramatic company.*® 


During his school days, while still in the fourth standard, Mohandas 
faced a religious crisis, and almost lost his way. That was a time 
when a ‘reform’ wave waS Sweeping over Rajkot. The High school at 
Rajkot could not escape its impact. For at least a section of the 
students there was no alternative between idolatrous Hinduism and 
atheism. With their conversion to atheism, other time-honoured customs 
also fell. ‘‘The little company of atheistic students, who associated toge- 
ther inthe High School at Rajkot, and to whom Mohandas was atta- 
ched, broke secretly through one Hindu custom after another, growing 
more and more daring. They gaveup worship. They smiled at the gods. 
They at length began surreptitiously to eat meat’.4” In their company 
Gandhi became practically an atheist. Moreover, the evil influence of 
one of his classmates, Sheikh Mehtab, almost led him astray.48 He even 
succumbed to his friend’s persuasion, and ventured to eat meat.4? 
The one anchor which held Gandhi to his old moorings, and saved him 
from worse transgressions, was his love of truth. Deceit was hateful 
to him. Hence the reform, which required deceit to make it possible, 
lost its charm. His efforts to conceal his indulgence in these surre- 
ptitious feasts meant being dishonest to his mother. He hadto explain 
his lack of appetite at the evening meal by devising various excuses. 
The knowledge of his having eaten meat, he knew, would shock his 
parents to death. This knowledge began to gnaw at his heart.50 He 
decided to give up meat-eating during his parents’ lifetime. However, 
having once given it up, he never went back to it again. 


Gandhi had been married for five years when, at the age of eighteen, 
he sailed for England. He lost his first child when he was only sixteen. 
Kasturba bore him another child soon. Thus even before he had reached 
maturity Gandhi was confronted with the problems of marriage, sex and 
parenthood. The early marriage, as a result, came to be a matter of 
deep regret and ‘“‘proved to be the foundation stone of Gandhi’s later 
career aS asocialreformer.’’5! The sickness of his father, which caused 
constant anxiety to family, tended to deveolp in him an exaggerated 
sense of guilt and made him shun all natural enjoyments of life.52 **When 
I was younger than you are today”, he would write to his son Manilal in 
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1901, “I used to find real enjoyment in looking after my father. I have 
known no fun or pleasure since I wastwelve’’.° Thus, at a tender age, 
Gandhi became introduced fo a life of renunciation and sacrifice that 
were tocharacterise his later years. 


The sojourn in England to complete his education and to obtain 
training as a barrister-at-law marked the turning-point in Gandhi's early 
life. Those years in England lefta deep impress on him. The change 
from Kathiawad to London was of an extreme order. He suffered terri- 
bly from loneliness. It seemed as if he lost his bearings quite often. 
But his mother’s influence and her last injunctions to him when he left 
for England kept him straight in the midst of temptations. 


Gandhi’s three years’ stay in England was eventful. Vegetarianism 
had grown into a new cult in England at that time. Gandhi, who had 
gone to England a convinced meat-eater, soon came to be drawn into it. 
It began with his reading of Henry Salt’s book, Plea for Vegetarianism. 
It provoked intense study onthe subject. He began to read all available 
books on vegetarianism.°4 


The vegetarian movement in England had much wider implications 
than was conveyed by its name. ‘‘It was a kind of back-wash of the 
ideas expressed in the Transcendentalism of Emerson, Thoreau and Walt 
Whitman. Thoreau Societies and Walt Witman Groups had sprung up in 
England. Along with them were such organistions as the Socialist 
League and the Fellowship of New Life. The Vegetarian Society had 
close links with those organisations. So it happened that the vegetari- 
anism that Gandhi discovered in England was rooted in the current 
humanitarian and socialist ideals.”°> Emphasising the links between 
these movements, Pyarelal writes: ‘‘They were Socialists because they 
were humanitarians and because they were humanitarians they were 
drawn into the ferment of the Vegetarian Movement’’.56 Gandhi’s 
association with the vegetarian movement indirectly brought him into 
contact with the ideas of Thoreau, although he became interested in 
Thoreau’s works only in 1907. Thus, as Pyarelal concludes, ‘“‘Thoreau’s 
thought percolated down to him indirectly through the English 
Vegetarians”’.>7 


The England to which Gandhi came was, no doubt, in a state of 
political and intellectual ferment. Tendulkar graphically describes the 
period: ‘‘The country as a whole had become a living university. 
There was tolerance for every school of thought. New ideas were 
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preached and practised as never before or after in the history of England. 
Independent Labour Party was formed in 1887. The Fabian Society 
under the able leadership of Sydney Webb and Bernard Shaw was 
popularizing socialism and scientific thought. The first volume of 
Das Kapital by Karl Marx had just appeared in English in 1887 and was 
accepted as the Bible of the working class. In 1889 Fabian Essays was 
published by Bernard Shaw. Darwin’s epoch-making Descent of Man 
which had been published in 187! was being discussed. Kropotkin’s 
Mutual Aid was appearing serially in the Nineteenth Century and 
Kropotkin himself was propagating his ideas in English. Ruskin and 
William Morris created new interest in the art world. Arnold’s Light 
of Asia and The Song Celestial won many friends for India. Learned 
bodies throughout Great Britain invited Max Muller to deliver lectures 
on Indian philosophy and religion. Where formerly fifty people attended 
these academic lectures, now as many as 1,400 flocked to hear the 
wisdom of the East.’’>8 


The spirit of Chartism, thus, seemed to have been revived at this 
time. Attention had come to focus on the condition of rural labour, 
a section of whom came to be enfranchised. Concern for the poor was 
accompanied by scientific study and political agitation. Socialism 
and the “new Trade Unionism” had begun to take effective root in 
England.°? Gandhi’s interest was evidently awakened by the new Trade 
Unionism. ‘‘Cardinal Manning’s name was then on every lip’, Gandhi 
recalls in his Auto biography. ‘“The dock labourers’ strike had come to 
an early termination Owing to the efforts of John Burns and Cardinal 
Manning’. © At the same time, it was evident that the image of the 
humanitarian religious leader, Cardinal Manning, appealed to Gandhi 
more than that of John Burns, the rough Trade Unionist, who was 
capable of using violent and profane language.®! Gandhi recalls his 
visit to the Cardinal in the company of the Gujarati writer, Narayan 
Hemchandra: ‘‘We entered the Cardinal’s mansion. As soon as we were 
seated, a thin, tall, old gentleman made bis appearance, and shook hands 
with us’’®2 The simplicity and asceticism, saintliness and social concern, 
of the Cardinal, no doubt, won the admiration of the young Gandhi. 


In religious matters, Gandhi had tried to hold his judgement in 
suspense. However, in England, free from controls and the customs of 
home, he could declare himself according to his conscience. Questions 
began to haunt him but his own ignorance rendered him helpless in 
answering them. Was it proper to hold atheism as the only alternative 
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to Hindu faith? Was it fair to judge Hinduism with the paltry know- 
ledge of it he possessed? What about Christianity that engulfed his 
surroundings? Although no conclusive results emerged, the resultant 
ferment helped to awaken in him a quest for the comparative study 
of religions and to alter many of his earlier notions.® 


Towards the end of his second year in England, Gandhi came into 
touch with two brothers who were Theosophists. They took him to the 
‘Blavatsky Lodge’, and introduced him to Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. 
Annie Besant. The latter had just then joined the Theosophical Society. 
The controversy about her conversion had generated widespread interest 
at the time. The friends advised him to join the Society, but he politely 
declined saying, ‘With my meagre knowledge of my own religion I do 
not want to belong to any other religious body’.64 Theosophy failed to 
enlighten him, but it quickened his interest in religious problems. At 
the instance of the two brothers he read Biavatsky’s Key to Theosophy. 
“This book’’, writes Gandhi, ‘‘stimulated in me the desire to read books 
on Hinduism and disabused me of the notion fostered by the missiona- 
ries that Hinduism was rife with superstition’. Theosophy appeared to 
have helped Gandhi to cross the Sahara of atheism. The indirect 
influence of Mrs. Annie Besant in this regard has been admitted by 
Gandhi: ‘‘Mrs. Besant who was then very much in the limelight, had 
turned to theism from atheism, and that fact also strengthened my 
aversion to atheism. I had read her book How I became a Theosophist’’. 


The acquaintance with the two Theosophist brothers opened the 
way for more profound experiences. The two brothers had been intro- 
duced to the Bhagavad Gita tbrough Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation of 
the divine poem, The Song Celestial. Being deeply.interested in Indian 
lore, they expressed a wish to read with him the criginal of the Bhagavad 
Gita. Gandhi felt embarassed as he had never read the Gita either in 
Sanskrit or even in Gujarati, However, to please them, he assented and 
began reading the divine poem with them. He began his reading with 
profound veneration for the Gita which his father had loved intensely. 
The veneration was soon supplemented by surprise and delight. Gandhi 
became enchanted with the beauty of the song. The following verses 
in the second chapter made a deep impression on his mind: 


If one ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction; from attraction grows desire, 

Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness; then the memory — all betrayed — 
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Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, ° 
Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone. 


Away from his own land and among strangers Gandhi was moved by it 
profoundly. It was like the discovery of an ancestral possession of 
immense value, of which he had not been aware. ‘The Gita’, Gandhi 
said, ‘opened to me a new view of life. It touched my spirit as perhaps 
it can only touch a child of the East; I had found at last, as I believed, 
the light I needed.’6? The brothers also recommended The Light of Asia— 
the story of Buddha’s life and teachings — by Sir Edwin Arnold. ‘‘... I 
read it with even greater interest than I did the Bhagavadgita’’, recalls 
Gandhi. ‘‘Once I] had begun it I could not leave off’’.® 


About the same time Gandhi was introduced to the Christian Bible 
through a gentleman from Manchester who met him in a vegetarian 
boarding house. He got Gandhi a copy of the Bible and the latter pro- 
mised to read it. The gentleman, however, did not mention which 
parts of the Bible he should read. So Gandhi began at the beginning. 
He plodded through the Old Testament with much difficulty and without 
the least interest or understanding. But the New Testament produced 
a different impression. The Sermon on the Mount went straight to his 
heart. Gandhi writes: 


The verses, ‘But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever Shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turnto him the 
other also. And if any man take away thy coat let him have 
thy cloke too’, delighted me beyond measure and put me in 
mind of Shamal Bhatt’s ‘For a bowl of water, give a goodly 
meal’ etc. My young mind tried to unify the teaching of the 
Gita, The Light of Asia and the Sermon on the Mount. That 
renunciation was the highest form of religion appealed to me 
greatly ’’.© 


Gandhi even started attending church services. He listened to the 
sermons, but was not impressed, and often left the church without grasp- 
ing their messege.”0 However, the Thursday mid-day talks of Dr. 
Joseph Parker at the City Temple appear to have attracted Gandhi. ‘‘It 
was his appeal to the thoughts of young men that laid hold on me’, 
said Gandhi, ‘‘and I went again and again’”’.7!_ These different influen- 
ces, Doke points out, ‘‘helped to quicken and mature his thought, and, 
at any rate, to Sweep away the fragments of his boyish atheism. God 
had become a reality’’.?2 
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Even while at School Gandhi had become concerned about ethics, 
though religion as such was of no interest to him. In London, however, 
‘ta fusion took place, a harmony was achieved, and that lasted through- 
out his life. Ethics and religion ceased to have separate identities. 
Completely integrated, one succouring the other, they became one 
indivisible piece.”79 3 | 
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THE TRAUMA AND THE TRANSITION 


Mohandas Gandhi was himself a high-caste Hindu, with a proud 
ancestry. His grandfather, father and uncle had been Prime Ministers 
of their Courts. His boyhood had_been spent in the splendour of an 
Indian palace. Most of all, he was a barrister trained in the old English 
Law Schools of the Inner Temple, and called to the bar in London. He 
could count Englishmen of worth and position among his friends. 
Therefore it must have been with an abundant sense of self-esteem that 
Gandhi landed in Bombay after his sojourn in England. 


The joy of returning home was, however, shadowed by the news of 
his mother’s death. His brother had kept him ignorant of her death, 
which had taken place while Mohandas was still in England. It was a 
a severe jolt tohim. As it was, Rajkot was shorn of its chief charm, and 
the home-coming became a painful one. 


Gandhi’s brother had pinned high hopes on him. Through his 
wide circle of friends he had expected to get Mohandas a swinging 
practice. The difficulty of starting practice in Rajkot was soon realised 
by Gandhi. He had hardly the knowledge of a qualified lawyer, nor 

_ was he familiar with Indian law. No,client would!be foolish enough to 
engage him. So friends advised him to go to Bombay for some time in 
order to gain experience of the High Court, to study Indian law and to 
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get what briefs he could. He accepted the suggestion and went to 
Bombay.! 


The first case he took up while in Bombay provided a sad experience 
to Gandhi. It was an easy case, and was not likely to last longer than a 
day. This was his debut in Small Causes Court. He appeared for the 
defendant and had thus to cross-examine the plaintifi’s witnesses. Gandhi 
describes his experience thus: ‘‘I stood up, but my heart sank into my 
boots. My head was reeling and J felt as though the whole court was 
doing likewise. I could think of no question to ask. The judge must 
have laughed, and the vakils no doubt enjoyed the spectacle. But J was 
past seeing anything. I sat down and told the agent that I could not 
conduct the case...”2 Gandhi hastened from the Court, ashamed of 
himself, and decided not to take up any more cases until he mustered 
enough courage to conduct them. In fact, he never appeared in Court 
again until he went to South Africa. 


Gandhi now thougt of taking up a teacher’s job. His knowledge of 
English was good enough, and he longed to teach English to Matriculaticn 
boys in some school. He came across an advertisement from a famous 
high school, inviting applications for the post of an English teacher to 
teach one hour daily ona salary of Seventy-five rupees. He applied for 
the post and was called for an interview. ‘‘I went there in high spirits’, 
Gandhi recalls, ‘‘out when the principal found that I was nota graduate, 
he regretfully refused me’. His plea that he had passed the London 
Matriculation with Latin as second language did not help him? 


_. Gandhi wrung his hands in despair. His brother too felt much 
worried. They both came to the conclusion that it was no use spending 
more time in Bombay. Gandhi had, inthe meanwhile, exhibited talents 
in drafting memorials. It was, therefore, decided that he should settle 
in Rajkot where his brother, himself a petty pleader, could give thim 
some work in the shape of drafting applications and memorials. Thus 
after a stay of six months in Bombay Gandhi moved to Rajkot. 


At Rajkot Gandhi got along moderately well. Drafting applications 
and memorials helped him to earn, on an average, three hundred rupees 
amonth. While he was thus preparing himself for a settled-life, Gandhi 
had the first taste of colonial arrogance which was to change the course 
of his career. , 


Gandhi's brother had been seoretary and adviser to the late Rana- 
saheb of Porbandar before he was instailed on his throne. -He was later 
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accused of having given wrong advice while in that office. The matter 
was now pending the decision of the Political Agent, an Englishman, 
who was prejudiced against Gandhi’s brother. Gandhi had kaown this 
officer while in England, and was on friendly terms with him. His brother 
thought that Gandhi should avail himself of the friendship and put in a 
word on his behalf. Much against his will Gandhi went to the officer. 
‘‘T reminded him of the old acquaintance’’, Gandhi recalls the visit, ‘‘but 
I immediately saw that Kathiawad was different from England; that an 
officer on leave was not the same as an officer on duty. The Political 
Agent owned the acquaintance, but the reminder seemed to stiffen 
hit: saen The sahib was impatient. ‘Your brother is an intriguer. I 
want to hear nothing more from you. I havenotime. If your brother 
has anything to say, let him apply through the proper channel’. The 
answer was enough, was perhaps deserved. But selfishness is blind. I 
went on with my story. The sahib got up and said: ‘You must go 
now’. ‘But please hear me out’, saidI. That made him more angry. 
He called his peon and ordered him to show me the door. I was still 
hesitating when the peon came in, placed his hands on my shoulders and 
put me out of the room’’.4 Gandhi left the place in rage and humili- 
ation. He at once wrote out and sent a note to the officer, which read: 
‘You have insulted me; you have assaulted me through your peon. If you 
make no amends, I shall have to proceed against you’.5 The answer was 
not late incoming. ‘You were rude to me’, wrote the officer. ‘I asked 
you to go and you would not. J had no option but to order my peon to 
show you the door. Even after he asked you to leave the office, you did 
not do so. He therefore had to use just enough force to send you out. 
You are at liberty to proceed as you wish’.© Crestfallen, Mohandas toid 
his brother all that had happened. He spoke to his vakil friends. Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta happened to be in Rajkot at the time. Mohandas 
therefore sought his advice through the vakil, on whose behalf he had 
come down from Bombay. ‘Tell Gandhi’, he said, ‘such things are the 
common experience of many vakils and barristers. He is still fresh 
from England, and hot-blooded. He does not know British officers. 
If he would earn something and have an easy time here, let him tear up 
the note and pocket the insult. He will gain nothing by proceeding 
against the sahib, and on the contrary will very likely ruin himself. Tell 
_him he has yet to know life’.7, The advice was ‘‘as bitter as poison” 
to Gandhi, but he had to swallow it. ‘‘This shock changed the course 
of my life, Gandhi writes’’.® 
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Gandhi’s discomfiture was further heightened by the atmosphere of 
political intrigues which prevailed in Kathiawad, which was a conglo- 
meration of small states. How to remain unscathed in the poisonous 
atmosphere became a vexatious problem to him. He became thoroughly 
depressed. His brother also felt that if Mohandas could secure some job, 
he should be free from the dilemma. ‘‘But without intrigue a minister- 
ship or judgeship was out of the question. And the quarrel with the 
sahib stood in the way of my practice’? 


His exasperation predisposed him to seize an opportunity that 
presented itself to get away from Rajkot. One of the partners of a 
Muslim firm at Porbandar, Dada Abdulla & Co, wrote to his brother 
making the following offer: ‘We have business in South Africa. Ours 
is a big firm, and we have a big case there in the Court, our claim 
being £ 40,000. It has been going on for alongtime. We have engaged 
the services of the best vakils and barristers. If you send your brother 
there, he would be useful to us and also to himself. He would be able to 
instruct our counsel better than ourselves’.!° His Services were required, 
he was told, for not more than a year. They offered to meet all his 
expenses and pay him £105. Gandhi knew that he would be going to 
South Africa as an employee of the firm rather than as a barrister. ‘‘But 
I wanted somehow to leave India. There was also the tempting oppor- 
tunity of seeing anew country, and of having mew experience. Also, 
I could send £.05 to my brother and help in the expenses of the house- 
hold”’.!! Leaving his wife and two children in the care of his brother 
at Rajkot, he set-forth in April 1893, at the age of twenty four, full of 
zest ‘to try my luck in South Africa.’’!2 


Gandhi reached Natal in South Africa towards the close of May. 
The port of Natal was Durban, where he was received by Abdulla Sheth, 
the principal partner of the firm for which he had come to work. He 
ps taken to the firm’s quarters, and shown into the room set apart for 

im. 

Natal impressed Gandhi at first sight. ‘*The country was beautiful. 
The waiving banana leaves, the vast fields of sugar cane, the date-bushes 
springing from a tangle of tropical growth, reminded him of his native 
land. The white English faces suggested pleasant reminiscences of the 
little Island across the sea. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
lovely spot than Durban, or more hospitable people than its citizens.” !9 


But his first day in Natal disillusioned Gandhi. There was no 
welcome for an Indian. He was dismayed by startling evidence of 
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discrimination of coloured people. It touched him to the quick. ‘‘As 
the ship arrived at the quay and I watched the people coming on board 
to meet their friends, I observed that the Indians were not held in much 
respect. I could not fail to notice a sort of snobbishness about the 
manner in which those who knew Abdulla Sheth behaved towards him, 
and it stung me.’’!4 


Gandhi had experienced nothing of colour-prejudice. He had been 
granted free access to polite English society. He had come to viewa 
white face as the face of a friend. He had learnt to admire the justice 
of British law and the purity of British honour. ‘‘It is true that, now 
and then, some British official had shown himself brusque or overbearing 
but nothing, so far, had happened to chill his loyalty”.!° But in Natal 
it all seemed different. 


On the second or third day of his arrival, Abdulla Sheth took him 
to see the Durban Court. According to Eastern habits of respect, 
Gandhi wore his barrister’s turban in Court and was seated next to his 
client’s attorney. ‘‘The Magistrate kept staring at me, and finally asked 
me to take off my turban. This I refused to do and left the Court.’’!® He 
left the building smarting under a sense of insult. 


The incident did not fail to attract public attention. It was reported 
in The Natal Mercury of 26-53-1893 and 27-5--1893. The Natal Advertiser 
referred to the incident under the heading ‘‘An Unwelcome Visitor” and 
wrote: ‘‘An Indian entered the Court House yesterday afternoon and 
took a seat at the horseshoe. He was well-dressed, and it was understood 
that he was an English barrister, on his way to Pretoria, where he is 
reported to be engaged in an Indian case. He entered the Court without 
removing his headcovering or salaaming, and the Magistrate looked at 
him with disapproval. The new arrival was courteously asked his bus- 
iness, and he replied that he was an English barrister. He did not attempt 
to present his credentials, and, on returning to the horseshoe, was 
quietly told that the proper course for him to pursue, before taking 
up his position at the Bar, was to gain admission to the Supreme 
Court’’.17 


Gandhi did not let the matter rest. He wrote to the press, de- 
fending his conduct in the Cou:t 18 The question was very much discus- 
sed in the papers. Some supported him while others severely criticised 
his temerity. The incident, thus, served to give Gandhi an unexpected 
publicity in South Africa within a few days of his arrival there.!9 
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About this time the firm, Dada Abdulla & Co., received a letter 
from their lawyer saying that preparations should be made for the case, 
and that Abdulla Sheth should go to Pretoria himself or send a represen- 
tative. Gandhi was acquainted with the details of the case. On the 
seventh or eighth day after his.arrival, he left Durban. He was to travel 
as far as Charlestown by train. A first class seat was booked for him. 
The train reached Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal, at about 9 p. m. 
There a passenger who entered the train, objected to the presence of the 
‘coloured’ person in the first class compartment, and summoned railway 
Officials and the guard. To his surprise, Gandhi was ordered to get 
out and go into the van compartment. He showed them his first class ticket 
and reminded them that he was permitted to travel in that compartment 
at Durban. He refused to move out. The railway guard persisted. 
Gandhi again refused. A police constable was brought, and the Indian 
Passenger was pushed out. His luggage was also taken out. Gandhi 
refused to go to the other compartment, and the train steamed away. He 
went and sat in the waiting room, keeping his hand-bag with him, and 
leaving the other luggage where it lay. The railway authorities had 
taken charge of it. 


It was winter, and Pietermaritzburg being ata high altitude the 
cold was extremely bitter. ‘‘My over-coat was in my luggage, but I 
did not dare to ask for it lest I should be insulted again, so I sat and 
Shivered. There was no light in the room.’’2° 


Shivering in the darkness Gandhi debated whether he should fight 
for his rights or cancel his engagement with Dada Abdulla & Co., and 
go back to India. It would be cowardice, he felt, to run back to India 
without fulfilling his obligation. ‘‘The hardship to which I was 
subjected was superficial— only a symptom of the deep disease of 
colour prejudice. I should try, if possible, to root out the disease and 
suffer hardships in the process’’2! 


The following morning Gandhi sent a long telegram to the General 
Manager of the Railway and also informed Abdulla Sheth, who 
immediately met the General Manager. The General Manager justified 
the conduct of the railway authorities, but informed him that he had 
already instructed the Station Master to see that Gandhi reached his 
destination safely. Gandhi left for Charlestown by the evening train. 


However, further humiliations awaited Gandhi onthe way. There 
was no railway, in those days, between Charlestown and Johannesburg, 
3 
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but only a stage-coach. The white man in charge of the coach thought 
it improper to seat him inside the coach with the white passengers. The 
guard, therefore, sat inside and gave Gandhi his seat on the side of the 
coach box. ‘“‘I knew it was sheet injustice and an insult, but I thought 
it better to pocket it. I could not have forced myself inside and if I 
had raised a protest, the coach would have gone off without me. This 
would have meant the loss of another day, and Heaven only knows what 
would have happened the next day. So, much as I fretted within 
myself, I prudently sat next the coachman’’.?4 


Worse was to follow. When the coach reached Paardeberg, the 
guard, wishing to smoke, and possibly to have some fresh air, claimed 
his seat on the box, He took a piece of dirty sack-cloth from the 
driver, and spread it on the footboard for the Indian passenger to sit. 
‘The insult was more than I cou'd bear. In fear and trembling I said 
to him, ‘It was you who seated me here, though I should have been 
accommodated inside. I put up with the insult. Now that you want 
to sit outside and smoke, you would have me sit at your feet. I will 
not do so, but I am prepared to sit inside’’.23 The result was a brutal 
blow in the face. Gandhi held on to the rail, When another blow nearly 
knocked him down. Then the passengers interfered, and the guard, 
crestfallen, stopped the beating. The journey resumed with Gandhi 
Seated inside, but the threat from the guard unnerved Gandhi. ‘‘My 
heart was beating fast within my breast, and I was wondering whether I 
should ever reach my destination alive. Thc man cast an angry look 
at me, now and then and, pointing his finger at me, growled: ‘Take 
care, let me once get to Standerton and I shall show you what I do’. I 
sat speechless and prayed to God to help me’’.24 


At Standerton, Gandhi was relieved on seeing some Indian friends 
who had come to receive him on instructions from Abdulla Sheth. 
Moreover, the coach for the onward journey was another one with 
different men in charge. So the rest of the journey was accomplished 
without incident. 


The wretchedness of being an Indian continued to be felt by 
Gandhi. At Johannesburg the Grand National Hotel, which he appro- 
hed, refused to admit him. He learnt that conditions in the Transvaal 
were worse than in Natal. First and second class tickets in trains were 
‘ mever issued to Indians. Yet Gandhi wished to travel first class. A 
note was accordingly sent to the Station Master. Gandfi mentioned in 
the note that he was a barrister and that he always travelled first. He 
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also stated that he would receive the ticket in person at the station. At 
the station, the Station Master, a Hollander, agreed to give him aticket 
On condition that if the guard should ask Gandhi to shift to the third 
class, he would not involve the Master in the affair, and that Gandhi 
should not proceed against the Railway Company. Gandhi took his 
seat in a first class compartment, and the train started. On the journey, 
however, the guard came to eximine the tickets. He was angry to find 
him there, and s gaalled to him with his finger to go to the third class. 
Gandhi showed him his first class ticket. But the guard persisted in 
anger. Gandhi was saved by the intervention of the only other passenger 
in the compartment, an Englishman.*> The English passenger, it may be 
stated, demonstrated the decency and the sense of fairplay, which, 
Gandhi believed characterised every Briton. He reached Pretoria the 
same evening without any incident. 


After this encounter with colonial prejudice during the journey, 
Gandhi became very much concerned when he found no one at Pretoria 
Station to receive him, ‘‘I was perplexed, and wondered where to go, as 
I feared that no hotel would accept me’’.26 He waited for the other 
passengers to go before he approached the ticket collector to ask him 
if he could direct him to some small hotel or any other such place. But 
the ticket collector could offer no help. However, an American Negro 
who was standing nearby agreed to take him to a small hotel, owned by 
an American. He took Gandhi to Johnston’s Family Hotel. The 
proprietor agreed to accommodate him for the night on condition that 
Gandhi should have his dinner served in hisroom. ‘I assure you’, he 
said, ‘that I have nocolour prejudice. But I have only European cus- 
tom and, if I allowed you to eat in the dining room, my guests might 
be offended and even go away’.2”7 However, the guests were more 
generous than what the proprietor expected them to be, and they wel- 
comed Gandhi to have his dinner in the dining-room. 


Gandhi’s contract with the firm held him at Pretoria for the next 
twelve months. The firm’s attorney, A. W. Baker, was extremely 
cordial and arranged his lodgings in Pretoria. And Gandhi soon found 
himself fully immersed in the case of Dada Abdulla. 


While at Pretoria, Gandhi came to know about the social, economic 
and political conditions of Indians in the Transvaal. A stringent law, 
which was passed in 1885 and amended slightly in 1886, provided that 
Indians should pay a poll tax of £3 as fee for entry into the Transvaal. 
They could hold land only in areas set apart for them, and even there 
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they could have no ownership rights. Also, they had no right to vote. 
To these regulations were added the laws meant for the coloured people. 
Under the latter, Indians could neither walk on public footpaths nor 
move out of doors after 9 o’clock at night without a permit. Exemption 
for Indians from this last regulation was left to the discretion of the 
police. Gandhi who often went out at night for a walk procured a 
letter from the State Attorney, authorising him to be out of doors 
at all hours without police interference.?® 


The regulation regarding the use of footpaths, however, landed 
Gandhi in serious trouble. He used to go for his walk along President 
Street. President Kruger’s house stood on this street, with the usual 
police patrol before it. But his walk along the footpath past this patrol 
was never hindered. But the sentry on duty used to be changed from 
time to time. Once while Gandhi was walking along the footpath, the 
man on duty, without giving him any warning or asking him to leave 
the footpath, pushed and kicked him into the street. One of Gandhi’s 
European friends in Pretoria (Mr. Coats), who happened to witness the 
scene, reprimanded the policeman, and insisted that Gandhi should 
proceed against the man. But Gandhi refused to goto Court for the 
redress of his personal grievance. The policeman apologised to him, 
but Gandhi never went through that street again.?? 


These bitter experiences could not but leave their deep impress on 
Mohandas Gandhi. ‘‘He learned seif-restraint. He learned to bear the 
insults which attached to his race and colour, until, for the sake of his 
people, he almost gloried in them, and gradually, pride of birth and 
education gave way before the humility of sacrifice’’.3° His experiences 
helped to deepen his feeling for the Indian settlers. “I saw that South 
Africa was no country for a self-respecting Indian’’, he recalls, ‘‘and my 
mind became more and more occupied with the question as to how this 
state of things might be improved’’.! 


The one year’s stay in Pretoria turned out to be a most valuable 
experience of Gandhi’s life. To what extent it helped to prepare him 
for the great role he was to play in South Africa and India can be 
gauged from the following words of Gandhi: ‘‘Here it was that I had 
opportunities of learning public work and acquired some measure of my 
capacity for it. Here it was that the religious spirit within me became 
a living force, and here too I acquired a true knowledge of legal practice. 
Here | learnt the things that a junior barrister learns in a Senior barrist- 
er’s chamber and here I also gained confidence that I should not after 
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all fail as a lawyer. It was likewise here that I learnt the secret of succ- 
ess aS a lawyer’’.3? 


Dada Abdulla’s case, which brought Gandhi to South Africa, invol- 
ved a large sum of 40,009 and was full of intricacies of accounts. The 
best attorneys and counsel had been engaged by the parties. Gandhi 
had a fin: opportunity of studying their work. Oahis own part, Gandhi 
read all the papers pertaining to the case. He was entrusted with the 
task of preparing the plaintiff's case for the attorney and sifting the facts. 
*“T saw’, writes Gandhi, “‘that this preparation for the case would give 
me a fair measure of my powers of comprehension and my capacity for 
marshalling evidence.”33 He also made a fair study of book-keeping. 
His capacity for translation was also improved by having to translate 
the correspondence, which was for the most part in Gujarati. 


His involvement in the case made Gandhi realise the paramount 
importance of coilecting and verifying facts before formulating a hypo- 
thesis, which he was to fastidiously follow in later years. When he 
began preparing the case he saw that though justice was on the side of 
his client, the Jaw seemed to be against him. In despair he approached 
one of the famous barristers of South Africa, Mr. Leonard, who impre- 
ssed on him the importance of facts. ‘Gandhi’, he said, ‘I have learnt 
one thing, and it is this, that if wetake care of the facts of a case, the 
law will take care of itself. Let us dive deeper into the facts of this 
case’.*4 This led to a re-examination of the facts. It also helped him 
to come across an old South African case bearing on the point. ‘‘Facts 
mean truth’, Gandhi realised, ‘‘and once we adhere to truth, the law 
comes to our aid naturally’.2> He saw that the facts of Dada Abdulla’s 
case made it very strong, and ensured that the law would be on his side. 


The case also provided him, as Gandhi confessed, the facility to 
learn ‘‘the true practice of law’’.%° He had, from the outset, wished to 
bring out a compromise between the two parties. He realised that the 
litigation, if prolonged, would ruin both the plaintiff and the defendant. 
The case might go on indefinitely. The mounting fees of the lawyers 
were enough to devour al! the resources of the parties concerned. The 
caSe Occupied so much of their attention that they had little time left for 
other useful work. In the meantime mutual ill-will was steadily incre- 
asing. Gandhi was all the more sorry because the parties involved in 
the case were relatives and belonged to the same place. He became 
disgusted with legal profession itself. ‘I felt that my duty was to be- 
friend both parties and bring them together’, recalls Gandhi, “I 
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strained every nerve to bring about a compromise’”’.>’ He advised the 
parties concerned to go to arbitration. He suggested that if an arbitr- 
ator commanding the confidence of both parties could be appointed, 
the case would be quickly finished. At last the parties agreed. An 
arbitrator was appointed, the case was argued before him, and Dada 
Abdulla won. 


However, Gandhi was not satisfied. He knew that the defeated 
party would find it impossible to meet the whole of the awarded amount. 
Hence he persuaded Dada Abdulla to agree to accept payment by instai- 
ments spread over a long period. It was more difficult for Gandhi ‘‘to 
secure this concession of payment by instalments than to get the parties 
to agree to arbitration’. 38 Both the parties were, however, happy that 
they saved themselves from ruinous litigation. About his own reaction, 
Gandhi writes : 


My joy was boundless. I had learnt the true practice of law. 
I had learnt to find out the better side of human nature and to enter 
men’s hearts, I realized that the true function of a lawyer was to 
unite parties riven asunder. The lesson was So indelibly burnt into 
me, that a large part of my time during the twenty years of my 
practice aS a lawyer was occupied in bringing about private 
compromises of hundreds of cases. I lost nothing thereby— not even 
money, certainly not my soul.’ 39 


Gandhi’s stay in Pretoria was also a period of intense religious 
ferment. The attorney of Dada Abdulla, A. W. Baker, was a staunch lay 
preacher, engaged in missionary work. During their first meeting he 
questioned Gandhi about his religious views. Gandhi said to him; ‘‘I am 
a Hindu by birth. And yet I do not know much of Hinduism, and I know 
less of other religions. In fact I do not know where I am, and what is and 
what should be my belief. I intend to make a careful study of my own reli- 
gion and, as far as I can, of other religions as well.”4° Baker was glad to 
hear all this. ‘I am one of the Directors of the South Africa General 
Mission’, he informed Gandhi. ‘I have built a church at my own expense, 
and deliver sermons in it regularly. I am free from colour prejudice. 
I have some co-workers, and we meet at one o’clock every day for a few 
minutes and pray for peace and light. I shall be glad if you will join 
us there’. 4! 


Gandhi agreed to attend the one o’clock prayers as regularly as 
possible, He was introduced to several of Baker’s religious co-workers» 
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like Mr. Coates, a Quaker, and Misses Harris and Gabb, who became 
his close friends. Thereafter an earnest attempt was made to induce 
Gandhi to embrace Christianity. Prayers were offered for his con- 
version. Coates gave him a number of books to read in addition to the 
Bible. Having plenty of time, Gandhi read widely. 42 Baker took him 
to a big religious gathering — the Wellington Convention — in the hope 
that the atmosphere of religious exaltation at the Convention, and the 
enthusiasm and earnestness of the people attending it would inevitably 
lead him to embrace Christianity. Gandhi understood and appreciated 
the devoutness of those who attended it. ‘‘But’, writes Gandhi, ‘‘I saw 
no reason for changing my belief — my religion. It was impossible for 
me to believe that I could go to heaven or attain salvation only by 
becoming a Christian’’. 43 


The difficulties he faced in sharing the views of his Christian friends 
have been expressed by Gandhi thus: “‘It was more than I could believe 
that Jesus was the only incarnate son of God, and that only he who 
believed in him would have everlasting life. If God could have sons, 
all of us were His sons. If Jesus was like God, or God Himself, then 
all men were like God and could be God Himself. My reason was not 
ready to believe literally that Jesus by his death and by his blood rede- 
emed the sins of the world. Metaphorically there might be some truth 
in it. Again, according to Christianity only human beings had souls, 
and not other living beings, for whom death meant complete extinction; 
while I held a contrary belief. I could accept Jesus as a martyr, an 
embodiment of sacrifice, and a divine teacher, but not as the most 
perfect man ever born. His death on the Cross was a great example to 
the world, but that there was anything like a mysterious or miraculous 
Virtue in it my heart could not accept. The pious lives of Christians 
did not give me anything that the lives of men of other faiths had failed 
to give. I had seen in other lives just the same reformation that I had 
heard of among Christians. Philosophically there was nothing extraor- 
dinary in Christian principles. From the point of view of sacrifice, it 
seemed to me that the Hindus greatly surpassed the Christians. It was 
impossible for me to regard Christianity as a perfect religion, or the 
greatest of all religions”. Gandhi shared this ‘mental churning” 
with his Christian friends whenever there was an opportunity, but their 
answers failed to satisfy him.#4 


If Gandhi could not accept Christianity either as the perfect or the 
greatest religion, neither could he consider Hinduism being one. ‘‘Hindu 
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defects were pressingly visible to me’’, he recalls. ‘“‘If untouchability 
could be a part of Hinduism, it could but be a rotten part or an 
excrescence. I could not understand the raison d’etre of a multitude 
of sects and castes. What was the meaning of saying that the Vedas 
were the inspired Word of God? If they were inspired, why not also 
the Bible and the Koran? 45 


In order to clear his difficulties Gandhi corresponded with Raj- 
chandra (Raychandbhai) and other religious authorities in India. 
Rajchandra, jeweller, poet and ascetic, whom Gandhi was later to 
consider greater in religious perception than Tolstoy, was to become 
one of the three notable influences in his life.4® Rajchandra’s reply had 
the desired effect. ‘“‘Raychandbhai’s letter’, recalls Gandhi, ‘‘somewhat 
pacified me. He asked me to be patient and to study Hinduism more 
deeply. One of his sentences was to this effect: ‘On a dispassionate 
view of the question I am convinced that no other religion has the subtle 
and profound thought of Hinduism, its vision of the soul, or its 
charity’.47 


In his religious quest Gandhi corresponded with Dr. Josiah Oldfield 
and other Christian friends in England. One of them introduced him to 
Edward Maitland, an exponent of Esoteric Christianity.48 Maitland 
sent to him The Perfect Way, a book he had written in collaboration 
with Anna Kingsford. ‘‘The book’’, says Gandhi, ‘‘was a repudiation 
of the current Christian belief. He also sent me another book, The New 
Interpretation of the Bible. 1 liked both. They seemed to support 
Hinduism.’4? The book which overwhelmed him, however, was 
Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is Within You. The profound impact it 
had on him has been admitted by Gandhi: ‘‘It left an abiding impres- 
sion on me. Before the independent thinking, profound morality, and 
the truthfulness of this book, all the books given me by Mr. Coates 
seemed to pale into insignificance.’°° Commenting on the impact of 
Tolstoy on Gandhi, Devanesen writes: ‘‘The difficulties Gandhi 
experienced with regard to Christianity were not all intellectual. He 
could not reconcile the professions of Christianity with the practice of 
colour prejudice. It pained him to find that good Christians could go 
to a meeting like the Wellington Convention to listen to stirring add- 
resses With no relevance to any of the pressing social problems of the 

-time. Gandhi was in search of a social gospel, a gospel of applied 
religion. It was this pressing need which explains the immediate 
attraction Tolstoy hid for him.” >! Referring to the racial prejudice 
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Gandhi asked in an indignant letter to The Natal Advertiser: ‘‘Is this 
Christian-like, is this fairplay, is this civilization? I pause for a 
reply.” 52 

In later years Gandhi was drawn more closely to Hinduism, and it 
was the Bhagavadgita rather than the Bible which became his guide. 
‘*My studies’, Gandhi states, ‘“‘thus carried me in a direction unthought 
of by the Christian friends. Though I took a path my Christian friends 
had not intended for me, I have remained for ever indebted to them for 
the religious quest that they awakened in me. I shall always cherish the 
memory of their contact’’.53 


Gandhi’s contact with the British residents in the Transvaal, 
Uitlanders as they were called, assumes added significance in the light 
of his subsequent fight to secure franchise for Indians in Natal. The 
arrival of Gandhi in Pretoria coincided with the commencement of the 
Uitlander agitation for the franchise. These ‘outsiders’ had, even with 
the help extended by the Imperial Government, obtained only an 
extremely limited franchise from President Kruger. The Uitlander 
agitation intensified as efforts to wrest more concessions did not bear 
fruit.54 ‘‘Ail these dramatic events’, writes Devanesen, ‘‘would make 
a deep impressin on Gandhi and create images in his mind which were 
to influence his own development and the character of the Indian 
agitation in South Africa.’ 


It was at Pretoria that Gandhi involved himself in public work for 
the first time. He wished to get in touch with every Indian in Pretoria 
and to study their condition. He made his acquaintance with Sheth 
Tyeb Haji Khan Muhammed, who enjoyed a highly eminent position in 
Pretoria. ‘‘There was no public movement’, Gandhi recalls, ‘‘that could 
be conducted without him’’.°® With bis help Gandhi called a meeting 
of all Indians in Pretoria. The meeting was held at the house of Sheth 
Haji Muhammad Haji Joosab. Gandhi made the first public speech of 
his life which made a considerable impression on the meeting. He 
Stressed on the community the necessity for forgetting all distinctions 
among them such as Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Christians, Gujaratis, 
Madrasis, Punjabis or Sindhis. And he proposed that an association 
should be formed to make representations to the authorities concerned 
regarding the hardships of the Indian settlers. He offered his services 
for the venture. 


Such meetings were held more or less regularly, with the result that 
Gandhi came to be acquainted with every Indian in Pretoria. Also, he 
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came to know about the social, economic and political condition of 
Indians in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State.5’? This knowledge 
kept him in good stead in his historic movement to champion the cause 
of South African Indians that was to begin soon, 


IV 


INDIAN AWAKENING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Gandhi had no reason to remain in Pretoria after the conclusion 
of the case. So he went back to Durban early in 1894 and began to 
make preparations for his return toIndia. But Abdulla Sheth would 
not let him leave without a send-off. A farewell party was arranged by 
him. At this function, Gandhi happened to turn over the page of ‘The 
Natal Mercury’. Under the caption ‘Indian Franchise’, the newspaper 
referred to a Bill, depriving the Indians of their rights to elect members 
of the Natal Legisative Assembly, which was being considered by the 
local legislature. From the various comments in the paper, Gandhi 
realised that this was the precursor of other disabling measures. He 
brought it to the notice of Abdulla Sheth and others. He urged them to 
resist the Bill strongly and warned that if concerted action was not taken 
to oppose the Bill, nothing could prevent the ultimate loss of all their 
rights. 


The Indians assembled at the party were startled. They, however, 
pleaded ignorance about the entire issue. They agreed to act as Gandhi 
proposed, but they needed scmeone to provide the necessary guidance 
and leadership. They persuaded Gandhi to cancel his passage and stay 
with them a month longer to direct the fight. Gandhi consented to stay 
if they would, on their part, find the money and volunteers necessary for 
jhe campaign. Inone voice theyagreed, ‘‘The farewell party”, Gandhi 
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recalls, ‘‘was thus turned into a working committee’. And Gandhi 2dds: 
‘“*Thus God laid the foundations of my life in South Africa and sowed 
the seed of the fight for national self-respect’’.! 


The ‘‘working committee’ swung into action quickly. A meeting 
was held at the house of Abdulla Sheth, and was presided over by Sheth 
Haji Muhammad Haji Dada, who was regarded as ‘“‘the foremost leader 
of the Indian Community in Natal in 1893.2 The meeting resolved to 
offer resistance to the Franchise Bill. Volunteers were enlisted. Natal- 
born Indians, mostly Christian youths, had turned up for the meeting in a 
good number. They enrolled themselves as volunteers. Many of the 
local merchants joined them, as also the clerks, employees of Dada 
Abdulla Co. and similar firms. To be invited to take a share in 
public life was a new experience to them. Referring to their response 
Gandhi writes: “In the face of the calamity that bad overtaken the 
community, all distinctions suchas high and low, small and great, master 
and servant, Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Christians, Gujaratis, Madrasis, 
Sindhis etc., were forgotten. All were alike the children and servants 
of the motherland’’.3 Thus was commenced that long battle against 
racial discrimination and injustice, which still remains unresolved, and 
to which Gandhi devoted the next phase of his life. 


The Franchies Bill was an expression of the deeper malaise of colour 
prejudice that made the life of Indians in South Africa one of humiliation 
and misery. Atl over South Africa racial discrimination in its worst 
form came to be practised against Indians. Inthe ‘Green Pamphlet’, 
prepared by Gandhi in 1896, the treatment the Indian received at the 
hands of Europeans in South Africa has been described thus: 


The man in the street hates him, curses him, spits upon him, 
and often pushes him off the footpath. The Press cannot find a 
sufficiently streng word in the best English dictionary to damn him 
with. Here are a fewexamples. ‘The real canker that is eating into 
the very vitals of the community’, ‘these parasites’, ‘wily wretched 
semi-barbarous Asiatics’, ‘A thing black and lean and a long way 
from clean which they call the accursed Hindoo’, ‘He is chokeful of 
vice and he lives uponrice. I heartily cuss the Hindoo’, ‘Squalid 
coolies with truthless tongues and artful ways’. The Press almost 
unanimously refuses to call the Indian by his proper name. He is 
‘Ramysamy’. He is Mr. ‘Samy’. He is Mr. ‘Coolie’. He isthe 
‘black man’. And these offensive epithets have b:come so common 
that they (at any rate one of them, Coolies) are used even in the 
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sacred precincts of the Courts, as if the Coolie were the legal and 
proper name to give to any and every Indian. The public men, too, 
seem to use the word freely. I have often heard the painful expres- 
sion, ‘the coolie clerk’ from the moutbs of men who ought to know 
better. The tramcars are not for the Indians. The railway officials 
may treat the Indians as beasts. No matter how clean, his very sight 
is such an offence to every white man in the Colony that he objects 
to sit, even for a short time, in the Same compartment with the 
Indian. The hotels shut their doors asainst them. Eventhe public 
baths are not for the Indians no matter whothey are.... The 
vagrant law is needlessly oppressive and often puts respectable 
Indians in a very awkward position.4 


A peep into the origins and growth of the issue is, therefore, necessary 
to bring out the real magnitude of the problem which Indians in Natal, 
under Gandhi’s leadership, tried to confront. 


The delightful and fertile land of South Africa, rich in mineral 
resources, attracted Europeans following the discovery of the sea-route 
to India. The Dutch were the first to found a settlement inthe country. 
In South Africa they came to be known as Boers. For about 2CO years 
they enjoyed almost undisputed sway over the region. Then the British 
came. They captured the Cape in 1806 and Natal in 1843. The Dutch 
were forcedto move inland. In 1894 South Africa consisted of four 
colonies — Natal and the Cape where the Brisish were dominant, and 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State where the Boers had power. 
They were independent of one another and followed policies of their 
own. 


The English who settled in Natal found the land ideal for large- 
scale cultivation of sugarcane, tea and coffee. The development of 
agriculture, as well as exploitation of the mineral resources of thc country, 
required thousands of labourers. The native Negroes were not eager to 
work for wages and were content to live on what they obtained from 
their land. In their search for steady and dependable labour, the 
English settlers of Natal sought the help of the Government of India. 
The latter complied with the request and arranged to have Indian 
labourers brought to South Africa under an indenture or contract. The 
first batch of such labourers reached Natal in 1860, ? 


The labourers went to Natal under indenture or contract for a period 
of five years. When the period of contract was over, they could return 
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to India or remain io Natal for work or trade and settle on land as free 
citizens on land allotted to them by the Government. A few of them 
became petty store-keepers. The majority, however, took to gardening or 
hawking vegetables and earned about 2 or 3 pounds sterling per month. 
Those who remained in Natal came to be known as ‘Free Indians’. How- 
ever, they were Subject to Severe restrictions. For instance, ‘‘they were 
required to obtain a pass if they wanted to go from one place to another, 
and if they married and desired the marriage to be recognized as valid 
in law, they were required to register it with an official known as 
Protector of Indian Immigrants’*® The indentured labourers were 
drawn from the labouring population of Madras and Calcutta and were 
equally divided. Indians serving their indenture in 1894 numbered 
about 16,000 and ‘Free Indians’ who had settled in the Colony on their 
own account 30,000.7 


When the news of the arrival of indentured labourers in Natal 
reached Mauritius, Indian traders related to them were induced to 
follow them there. As these traders needed accountants, Hindu account- 
ants from Gujarat and Saurashtra accompanied them.® Thus a trading 
community consisting of about 5,000 Indians, drawn mainly from the 
Muhammadan community in Bombay Presidency, emerged in Natal.? 
About them Gandhi writes: ‘‘Many are large land-owners, two are 
now ship owners also. One of them has a small oil machine worked 
by steam’. Several Indian traders proceeded to the Buoer republics of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State and Opened shops there. They 
conducted a highly profitable trade with the Boers and Negroes as 
customers. Some of the Indian traders went to Cape Colony and esta- 
blished themselves fairly well. Indians thus came to be distributed in 
small numbers in all the four colonies.!° 


The European settlers in South Africa soon found Indians formid- 
able rivals both in agriculture and in trade. ‘‘The Indian cultivator 
introduced new fruits and vegetables and produced them cheaply and 
in abundance, thus bringing down the prices of the white farmer. The 
Indian trader lived cheaply, spent little on equipment or staff, and could 
easily undersell the British and the Dutch. The whites, therefore, feared 
that they wold be swamped by the Indians, if the Indians were allowed 
to enter the country freely and establish themselves on land, or trade 
as they pleased.’"!! 


The Dutch were from the beginning opposed to Indians remaining 
in South Africa. Indians, in their opinion, should be brought for a 
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stipulated period and sent back on the expiry of the contract. They 
wanted the Colonies to be exclusively white, with the native Negroes 
confined to areas set apart for them. The English settlers, too, gradually 
came to share the view, with the result that discriminatory enactments 


against Indians came to be passed not only in Dutch Transvaal but 
even in British Natal. 


Till 1893 there were hardly any well-educated Indians in South 
Africa capable of defending Indian interests. Most of the Indians 
having English education were clerks in the employment of the numerous 
trading firms. But their knowledge of English was ‘‘only commensurate 
With the needs of their occupation and not adequate to drafting 
representations, and who, again must give all their time to their 
employers’.!2 A second educated group consisted of Colonial-born 
Indians, who were mostly descendants of indentured labourers. The 
eligible among them were, however, employed in Government service 
as interpreters in Jaw courts, and were not capable of espousing the 
Indian cause ‘“‘beyond expressing their fellow-feeling’’.!3 


The composition of the Indian community in South Africa had also 
prevented united and concerted action. Gandhi refers to the mixed 
character of the community when he writes: “* .. . Indentured and exinden 
tured labourers hailed mainly from Uttar Pradesh and Madras State, 
while, as we have already seen, the Musalmans mostly traders and the 
Hindus mostly clerks, who chiefly represented the class of free Indians, 
belongedto Gujarat. Besides, there were a few Parsi traders and clerks, 
but the total population of Parsis in Ssuth Africa did not probably 
exceed thirty or forty souls. A fourth group among free Indians were 
composed of Sindhi traders, There were two hundred or more Sindhis 
in South Africa. Wherever the Sindhi has settled outside India he deals 
in ‘fancy goods’, namely silks and brocades, carved boxes and other 
furniture made of ebony, sandalwood and ivory and similar goods. His 
customers are mainly Europeans’’.!4 Free Indians, especially the Muslim 
traders, no doubt, had tried to resist the wrongs detailed above. But 
they never sought the co - operation of the indentured and ex-indentured 
labourers. Moreover, being ignorant of English and having no exp- 
erience of public work, they had to rely on the help of European barristers 
in drafting petitions and memorials to the authorities. !> 


This was the general situation in South Africa when, in Natal, a 
British Colony, where Indians were in the Jargest number (Indians in 
Natal numbered 5/,000 against a European population of 50,000 and a 
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native population of about 400,000), legislation was under consideration 
in 1894 to disenfranchise Indians, and to thereby lower their status and 
prevent them from exercising political rights.1° Indians in Natal, it should 
be stated, had been quietly enjoying the franchise, subject to certain 
property qualifications. Moreover, in 1894, there were only 25! Indian 
Voters On the register against 9,309 European voters. But, as Gandhi 
revealed, ‘‘the Government suddenly thought, or pretended to think, 
that there was danger of the Asiatic vote swamping the European, and 
they introduced into the Legislative Assembly a Bill disfranchising all 
Sa save those who were then rightly contained in any Voters’ 
ist”’. 

Gandhi convinced those Indians who had assembled for his send- 
off party of the need for concerted action on their part to resist the Bill. 
And for the first time Indians in Natal agreed to unite to safeguard their 
honour. 

A telegram was despatched to the Speaker of the Natal Legislative 
Assembly requesting him to postpone further discussion of the Bill. 
Indians were gladdened by the prompt reply from the Speaker informing 
them that the discussion of the Bill could be postponed for two days. 
A petition, to be presented to the Legislative Assembly, was drawn up 
and largely signed. 18 Gandhi was careful to prepare an extra copy for 
the press. ‘*The newspapers’, Gandhi recails, ‘‘published it with 
favourable comments. It likewise created an impression on the As- 
sembly’’. 19 The Bill was, no doubt, passed. But “the agitation had infu- 
sed new life into the community and had brought home to them the con- 
Viction that the community was one and indivisible, and thet it was as 
much their duty to fight for its political rights as for its trading 
rights.”’ 2° 

The effects of the agitation have been analysed by Joseph Doke 
thus: ‘“‘The sudden awakening of the Indians was so novel that it 
aroused keen interest in Natal. The petition, which was largely signed, 
the telegram to Government requesting a delay of proceedings, the 
deputation to Members of Parliament in Pietermaritzburg, all marked 
a new Self-consciousness in the hitherto apathetic Indian community, 
which even the Government could not note without concern. It failed 
to defeat the Bill, but taught the Indians that they were not ciphers, and 
it taught the Europeans that a new force had been born into Colonial 
life. The Bill passed, Sir John Robinson, who was then Prime Minister, 
making several useful admissions, while the petition was sympathetically 
reviewed by the Natal Press. This was much,” 24 
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It was decided to send a mass petition to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Lord Ripon, former Viceroy of India, held that office 
at the time. Gandhi took considerable pains to draw up the petition. 22 
Ten thousand signatures were obtained within a fortnight. It was no 
easy task to secure this number of signatures from the whole of the 
province, with the villages scattered at long distances. The petition, 
of gigantic proportions, was finally submitted. 


A thousand copies of the petition were printed for circulation and 
distribution. Stressing the importance of publicity, Gandhi writes: 
“It acquainted the Indian public for the first time with conditions in 
Natal. I sent copies to all the newspapers and publicists I knew’’. 23 
The Times of India, in a leading article on the petition, strongiy supported 
the Indian cause. ‘‘Copies were sent to journals and publicists in England 
representing different parties. The London Times supported our claims, 
and we began to entertain hopes of the Bill being vetoed.” 24 


The Disfranchising Bill failed to receive the royal sanction and 
was withdrawn. Shortly afterwards, however, another Bill was intro- 
duced, which secured the same goal by a different route. The second 
Act was of a general nature, apparently free from the sting of racial 
distinction. Noreference was made to Indians or Asiatics. But the 
substance of one of the clauses was as follows: ‘No person can be placed 
on the voters’ roll in Natal who is a native of countries which have not 
hitherto possessed elective representative institutions based on the 
parliamentary franchise.’ 25> The opinions of counsels, as Gandhi writes, 
could differ as to whether or not India possessed representative institu- 
tions based on the parliamentary franchise. 76 In effect Indians in Natal 
were finaliy disfranchised. 


To Gandhi the agitation against the Franchise Bill was a glorious 
beginning to his public life. With the keen perception of an exceptional 
mind he realised the importance of the Indian awakening. Referring 
to the transformation which Gandhi was instrumental in bringing about 
in Natal, Joseph Doke writes: “Mr. Gandhi held that it needed but an 
awakening of such a nature to uplift this people from the servile con- 
dition to which they appeared to have sunk. The system of indentured 
labour, which imported Indians to work in the sugar fields, meant a 
system of servitude little better than slavery. Even the free Indians 
felt its degrading effect. Save in some outstanding cases, there were no 
high principles, no great ambitions, no consciousness of manhood, 
among them with which to oppose the ever-encroaching oppression of 
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Colonial laws. They were content to live and to live as slaves. It was 
this apathy which appalled him. He saw of what they were capable, and 
realised to what they were drifting and determined to resist with all his 
might the elements, both within his community and without, which were 
making for degradation. It was like a new adventure...” 27 The 
awakening had come. 


Long before the result of the mass petition against the Disfran- 
chising Bill was known, it had become impossible for Gandhi to leave 
Natal. ‘‘The Indian friends”, he recalls, ‘‘surrounded me on all sides 
and importuned me to remain there permanently”.2® But Gandhi was 
determined not to stay at public expense. He wished to set up an 
independent household in a good locality, and to live in a style usual 
for barristers. ‘‘And it seemed to me” he writes, “to be impossible to 
run such a household within anything less than £300 a year. I, therefore, 
decided that I could stay only if the members of the community guara- 
nteed legal work to the extent of that minimum, and I communicated 
my decision to them’’.2? The response, guaranteeing him the required 
practice, waS spontaneous. ‘‘It seemed to them, now that they were 
awakened to the seriousness of their condition, that it was essential that 
they should have someone to act for them, who was qualified te interpret 
the thoghts of the two nations, and give an acceptable form to their own 
desires’ Thus Gandhi finally agreed to remain in Natal permanently 
to watch over Indian interests. It was arranged that about twenty 
merchants should give him retainers for one year for their legal work. 
Dada Abdulla, on his part, purchased the necessary furniture for him,3! 
Thus Gandhi settled in Natal. 


It was, however, not easy for Gandhi to get admission as an advocate 
of the Supreme Court. He had with him a certificate of admission from 
the High Court of Bombay. Also, as stipulated, he secured certificates 
of character from two well-known European merchants. Yet, his appli- 
cation was vehemently opposed by the Natal Law Society. Commenting 
on their objections, Gandhi writes: ‘‘One of their objections was that 
the original English certificate was not attached to my application. But 
the main objection was that, when the regulations regarding admission 
of advocates were made, the possibility of a coloured man applying could 
not have been contemplated. Natal owed its growth to European 
enterprise, and therefore it was necessary that the European element should 
predominate inthe bar. Ifcoloured people were admitted, they might 
gradually outnumber the Europeans, and the bulwark of their protection 
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would break down’’.32 It was to the credit of the Supreme Court that 
they made light of this objection, and Gandhi was sworn in. 


The colour-prejudice of the Natal Law Society indirectly helped 
Gandhi. ‘‘The opposition of the Law Society’, Gandhi recalls, ‘‘gave 
me another advertisement in South Africa. Most of the newspapers 
condemned the opposition and accused the Law Soviety of jealousy. The 
advertisement, to some extent, simpified my work.’’33 


Practice as a lawyer, however, remained a subordinate occupation 
for Gandhi. He felt that only public work for the Indian community 
could justify his stay in Natal. ‘‘Thep followed two years of hard work, 
practising, organising, educating, with all the force and energy of his 
enthusiastic nature... .’’34 


Meanwhile Gandhi had realised the need of forming a permanent 
organistion to watch over the interests of Indians in the Colony, and to 
prevent a surprise inthe future. The despatch of the petition concerning 
the disfranchising bill, he knew, should be followed by sustained agitation 
for making an impression on the Secretary of State for Colonies. Sohe 
consulted Sheth Abdulla and other friends, and they all decided to form 
a public organisation of a permanent nature. : 


The new organisation came into existence on 22 August 1894. Its 
objects were set out as follows: 


1. To promote concord and harmony among the Indians and the 
Europeans residing in the Colony. 


2. To inform the pcople in India by writing to the newspapers, 
publishing pamphlets, and delivering lectures. 


3. To induce Hindustanis—particularly Colonial-born Indians— 
to study Indian history and literature relating to India. 


4. To inquire into the conditions of the Indians and to take proper 
steps to remove their hardships. 


5. To inquire into the conditions of the indentured Indians and 
to take proper steps to alleviate their sufferings. 


6. To help the poor and helpless in every reasonable way. 


7. To do such work as would tend to improve the moral, social, 
and political conditions of the Indians.?° 
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Finding a name for the new organisation was the first problem 
before Gandhi. After much thought he proposed that the association 
should be called the Natal Indian Congress. What made him prefer that 
name? Gandhi gives the answer: ‘I had never attended a session of the 
Indian National Congress, but I had read about it. I had seen Dadabhai, 
the Grand Old Man of India, and admired him. I was therefore a 
Congress devotee and wished to popularise the name. Inexperienced as 
I was, I did not try to find outa new name. I was also afraid of commi- 
tting a mistake’’.36 


The large gathering of Indians at Dada Abdulla’s house enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed the Congress. Abdulla Hajee Adam was elected President 
of the organisation, and Mohandas Gandhi its Honorary Secretary.>” Its 
constitution was simple, but the subscription was heavy. Only those 
who paid five shillings a month could become amember. Therich were 
persuaded to subscribe according to their ability. Later, to facilitate 
collection, subscriptions were made payable annually and not monthly, 
and the minimum amount was fixed at £3. Indians in large numbers 
came forward with cash subscriptions, with the result that the Natal 
Indian Congress never suffered from want of funds.3®: 


The Congress proceeded with its Work with great vigour. ‘‘About 
three hundred members were enrolled in a month” Gandhi recalls. ‘‘They 
included Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis and Christians, and came from all 
Indian States that were represented in Natal’’.39 Extraordinary enthu- 
Siasm was evinced in canvassing members. Several of the rich traders 
went to distant villages of the interior in their own vehicles, enrolicd 
new members and collected subscriptions. More than once persuasion 
was required, but this persuasion ‘‘was a sort of political training, and 
made people acquainted with the facts of the situation”.4? 


Unlike the Indian National Congress, the Natal Congress worked 
throughout the year. Meetings were held at least once a month or even 
more frequently as occasion demanded. During these meetings ‘‘detailed 
accounts were presented and adopted. Current events were explained aad 
recorded in the minute-book. Members asked various questions. 
Fresh subjects were considered.4! 


Although the Congress was formed chiefly by the efforts of Abdulla 
‘Hajee Adam, the responsibility for drafting the rules and the several 
memorials rested entirely on Gandhi’s shoulders.42 Moreover as the 
Secretary of the organisation, Gandhi bad a dominant role to play in the 
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Congress. Gandhi recalls these early experiences: ‘‘People had no 
experience of taking part in public discussions or of speaking briefly 
and to the point. Everyone hesitated to stand up to speak. I explained 
to them the rules of procedure at meetings, and they respected them. 
They realised that it was. an education for them, and many who had 
never been accustomed to speaking before an audience soon acquired the 
habit of thinking and speaking publicly about matters of public 
interest.’*43 


The following rules passed by the Congress Committe point to the 
initial hazards Gandhi faced to make the organisation function in an 
orderly manner: 


Every member shall face the Chairman when addressing a meeting. 


Every member shall use the word Mr. in addressing another member 
at a Committee meeting. 


No smoking shall be allowed at any Committee meeting. 


If two members get up simultaneously to speak, the chairman shall 
decide who is to speak first. 


The Committee members shall sit in an enclosure and the onlookers 
outside. The onlookers must not take part in the proceedings. 


Should they create any disturbance by shouting etc., they shall be 
liable to be expelled from the Hall.*4 


To the Indians of Natal all this was a novel experience, and they became 
deeply interested. Then came the news that Lord Ripon had disallowed 
the Disfranchising Bill. It redoubled their enthusiasm and self-confidence. 


The Congress directed its attention towards the internal reform of 
the Indian community as well. One of the complaints of Europeans 
throughout South Africa had been about the Indian ways of life. The 
main charges were that Indians were very dirty, that they lived inthe same 
place where they traded, that their houses were no better than huts, that 
they would not spend money even on their owncomforts.4° The matter 
was taken up Seriously by the Congress. Lectures and debates were held 
‘fon subjects like domestic sanitation, personal hygiene, the necessity of 
having separate buildings for houses and shops and for well-to-do 
traders of living in a style befitting their position’.4® Significantly, the 
proceedings were conducted in Gujarati. ‘ 
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Another venture of the Congress was the formation of the Natal 
Indian Educational Association for the benefit of the children of ex-ind- 
entured labourers, who were born in Natal and spoke English. The 
members consisted mostly of colonial-born educated Indians, and they 
Were required to pay a nominal subscription. ‘‘The chief objects of the 
Association’’, writes Gandhi, ‘were to provide a meeting place for those 
youths, to create in them a love for the mother country and to give them 
general information about it. It was also intended to impress upon them 
that free Indians considered them as their own kith and kin, and to create 
respect for the latter in the minds of the former.’’4”7 The Association 
served to ventilate the needs and grievances of the youth and helped 
to bring them into touch with Indian merchants. The members met 
regularly and held discussions on different subjects. A small library was 
also set up under the auspices of the Association.*® 

Under the guidance of Gandhi, propaganda became a distinguishing 
feature of the Congress. ‘‘This consisted in acquainting the English in 
South Africa and England and people in India with the real state of things 
in Natal’.49 For the purpose of propaganda, Gindhi prepared two 
pamphlets. The first, entitled The Indian Franchise: An Appeal to Every 
Briton in South Africa, described the general conditions of Indians of 
Natal, supported by evidences. The other contained a brief history of 
the Indian franchise in Natal and was entitled The Indian Franchise - An 
Appeal.*® <I had devoted considerable labour and study to the prepar- 
ation of these pamphlets’, recalls Gandhi, ‘‘and the result was quite 
commensurate with the trouble taken. They were widely circulated’’.5! 
Moreover, the ‘‘newspapers were given as much information about the 
Indian movement as they could publish, and whenever Indians were 
unfairly attacked in the Press replies were sent to the newspapers 
concerned’’.>2 

The activites of the Natal Congrees helped to win for the Indian 
cause numerous friends in South Africa and England and to secure the 
active sympathy of the leading public men in India.°> One notable 
feature of the movement, which was to distinguish Gandhian leadership, 
deserves special mention. ‘‘Steps were taken’, writes Gandhi, ‘‘to save 
the community from the habit of exaggeration. Attempts were always 
made to draw their attention to their own shortcomings. Whatever 
force there was in the arguments of the Europeans was duly acknowledged. 

‘Every occasion, when it was possible to co-operate with the Europeans 


on terms of equality and consistent with self-respect, was heartily availed 
of.’’54 
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The members of the Natal Indian Congress, however, included only 
‘Free Indians’. The vast number of indentured labourers ‘‘could not 
afford to belong to it by paying the subscription and becoming its 
members.’°5 Even most of the ex-indentured labourers, who had hardly 
risen above the level of unskilled wage-earners, found the minimum 
subscription of five shillings a month beyond their means. However, 
an opportunity offered itself to Gandhi to win their attachment and serve 
them. An indentured labourer, a Tamilian named Balasundaram, ‘‘in 
tattered clothes, head-gear in hand, two front teeth broken and his mouth 
bleeding’, appeared before him trembling and weeping. His master 
“getting angry with him, had lost self-control, and had beaten Balas- 
undaram severely breaking two of his teeth’’.°° He was immediately sent 
to a doctor. Gandhi secured a certificate from the doctor about the 
nature of the injury, and took the injured man to the magistrate and 
Submitted his affidavit. The magistrate issued a summons against the 
employer. Gandhi, however, did not want to get the employer punished. 
He only wanted Balasundaram to be released from his contract with the 
employer, and to have the indenture transferred to someone else. Gandhi 
found another European who agreed to take Balasundaram, and the matter 
was settled to the satisfaction of all.57 


The news of the case reached the ears of every indentured labourer, 
and Gandhi came to be regarded as their friend. ‘‘A regular stream of 
indentured labourers began to pour into my office’, Gandhi recalls, ‘‘and 
I got the best opportunity of learning their joys and sorrows’’.58 What 
was more, Balasundaram’s case obtained for Gandhi a wide circle of 
admirers in distant Madras as well. “Labourers from distant parts of 
the province, who went to Natal on indenture, came to know of this case 
through their indentured brethren’.5? In Gandhi they found a leader 
who was willing to espouse their cause and publicly work for them. 


Gandhi got yet another opportunity to champion the cause of inde- 
ntured Indians. In 1895, the Natal Government, with a view to checking 
the growing number of Indians in the colony, introduced the Indian 
Immigration Law Amendment Bill which made it compulsory for 
indentured Indians to return to India at the end of the indentures, and 
proposed that an annual tax of £5 should be imposed on every indentured 
Indian who refused to return to India on the expiry of his contract. A 
deputation was sent to India to get the proposal approved by the 
Government of India. The Viceroy, Lord Elgin, considered the tax 
exhorbitant, but agreed to a poll tax of £3. The Natal Indian Congress 
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organised a fierce campaign against the tax. They tried to impress on the 
members of the Legislative Council the injustice involved inthe proposed 
law, and made the following submission: 


Assuming that the average age af an indentured Indian at the 
time of his entering into the contract of indenture is 25, under the 
clause which expects the Indian to work for 1 years, the best part 
of the life of the indentured Indian would be simply spent away in 
a State of bondage. 


For an Indian to return to India after continuous 10 years’ stay 
in the Colony would be pure fatuity. All the old cords and ties. 
will have been broken up. Such an Indian will be comparatively a 
stranger in his motherland. To find work in India would be almost 
impossible. The market is already overcrowded, and he will not 
have amassed sufficient fortune to enable him to live on the interest 
on his capital. 


The total of the wages for 10 years would amount to £87. Ifthe 
indentured Indian saves £50, allowing only £37 for clothing and 
other expenses during the whole 10 years, that capital will not give 
him interest sufficient to keep body and soul together, even ina 
poor country like India. Such an Indian, therefore, even if he 
ventured to return to India, would be compelled to return under 
indenture, and thus his whole life would be spent in bondage. 
Moreover, during the 10 years the indentured Indian would be 
entirely neglecting his family, should he have any. And a family 
man will not be able to saveeven £50. Your Petitioners know 
Several instances of indentured Indians with families having saved 
nothing. 


As to the 2nd clause, about the £3 licence, your Petitioners 
submit that it is calculated to create wide discontent and oppression. 
Why one class of Her Majesty’s subjects, and this the most useful to 
Colony, should be singled out for such taxation, it is, in the humble 
opinion of your Petitioners, difficult to understand’’. 


However, the tax, in its reduced form, remained. Gandhi reveals 
how hard the tax hit the indentured labourer: ‘‘Ia the course of three 
or four years an indentured labourer with his wife and each male child 
over 16 and female child over 13 came under the impost. To levy an 
yearly tax of £12 from a family of four-—husband, wife and two children 
—when the average income of the husband Was never more than 14s, 
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a month, was atrocious and unknown anywhere else in the world’’.®! 
The tax thus remained as a symbol of injustice, of racial antagonism, of 
a breach of trust on the part of the Indian Government which had no 
responsibility to accommodate the Natal Europeans at the expense of 
Indians. ‘‘The £3 tax,” writes Gandhi, “‘was an open sore. There 
could be no peace until it was abolished”’.®2 


In 1896, after three years in Africa, Gandhi made up his mind to 
go home, bring his wife and children, and to settle down permanently in 
South Africa. He had, by this time, established a fairly good practice 
and had come to realise that Indians in South Africa desired and needed 
his presence. Representatives of Durban Indian community also 
authorised Gandhi to ‘‘represent the grievances the Indians are labouring 
under in South Africa before the authorities and public men and public 
bodies in India’’.6> Thus, on 5 June 1896, Gandhi sailed for home in 
S. S. Pongola which was bound for Caicutta. 


V 


FACE TO FACE WITH COLONIAL HOSTILITY 


Gandhi celebrated his twenty-seventh birthday in his native land. 
But he was not destined to remain in India for long. In November 
1896 he received a cablegram from Natal asking him to return immed- 
iately, as Parliament was about to meet. Dada Abdulla had, of late, 
purchased a steamship, the s. s. Courland. He insisted that Gandhi and 
his family should travel on that boat, free of charge. Gandhi accepted 
the offer. He thus left India with his wife and two sons on 30 November 
1896. Two days earlier, on 28th November, another steamship, the 
s. s. Naderi, had left Bombay for Durban. The vessels carrying about 
600 Indian passengers reached Durban simultaneously on 18 December 
1896.1 


Neither the Gandhis nor the Indian passengers were aware of the 
Storm that was awaiting their arrival in Natal, though the clouds had 
gathered during Gandhi’s stay in India. Gandhi had returned home 
with the determination to utilise his stay in India to educate public 
Opinion in the country and to awaken greater interest in the Indians of 
South Africa. Hence, soon after his arrival at Rajkot, he met the 
prominent national leaders like Pherozeshah Mehta, Bal Gangadbar 
Tilak and Gopal Krishna Gokhale, and ada a meetings in Bombay, 
Poona and Madras,? 
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Moreover, with a view to educate public opinion, Gandhi prepared a 
pamphlet under the title The Grievances of the British Indians in South 
Africa, in which he outlined the problems of South African Indians. 
It received wide circulation and provoked comments from every import- 
ant paper. A summary of these comments ‘‘was cabled by Reuter to 
England, and a summary of that summary was cabled to Natal by Reuter’s 
London office.’”4 The message that reached Natal read: “‘A pamphlet 
pubiished in India declares that the Indians in Natal are robbed and 
assaulted, and treated like beasts, and are unable to obtain redress. The 
‘Times of India’ advocates an enquiry into these allegations.”> The 
message, in abbreviated and misleading form, enraged the European 
community in Natal. Gandhi was denounced in most virulent terms. 
He was charged with indulging in unmerited condemnation of the whites 
in Natal and with tarnishing the good name of the Colony that had 
entertained him. 


Emotions, thus, ran high in South Africa when, in December 1896, 
the two steamers carrying the Indian passengers reached Durban. The 
residents of Durban had already begun an agitation for the repatriation of 
Indians, which had the undisguised sympathy of the Natal Government.® 
The ships were permitted to enter the harbour only on 11 January 1897, 
after being at the outer anchorage for 24 days. While the passengers 
on board the two vessels were being subjected to grave inconvenience 
and hardship, the agitation was intensified in Durban.?7 Mammoth me- 
etings were held every day. The resolutions and speeches showed that 
the main target of their attack was Gandhi, who they believed, was 
leading an ‘invasion’ of Natal with the object of swamping the colony 
with Indians.* The hostile whites even staged a demonstration at the 
harbour in an attempt to scare away the Indians. They, however, could 
not prevent the landing of the passengers.? 


Gandhi had been, however, advised not to land with the others but 
to wait till the evening, when the Port Superintendent would escort him 
home. But shortly afterwards an English friend, Mr. Laughton, came 
on board, and proposed that Gandhi should go ashore with him. To 
Gandhi he said: ‘If you are not afraid, I suggest that Mrs. Gandhi and 
the children should drive to Mr. Rustomji’s house, whilst you and I 
follow them on foot. I do not like the idea of your entering the city 
like a thief in the night. I do not think there is any fear of anyone hurting 
you. Everything is quiet now. The whites have all dispersed. But in 
any case I am convinced that you ought not to enter the city stealthily.!9 
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Gandhi readily agreed. Kasturba and children drove safely to the house 
of Seth Rustomji, a Parsi friend, which was about two miles from the 
dock. 


When Gandhi landed at about 5 o’clock along with Laughton, he 
was recognised by a few youngsters, who shouted ‘Gandhi, Gandhi’. 
They were joined in the shouting by others who rushed tothe spot. The 
crowd gradually grew large and became threatening. Laughton, therefore, 
hailed a rickshaw, but the youngsters prevented them from getting into 
it. Sothey began walking together along West Street, the main street of 
Durban, with the crowd on their heels. ‘‘As we went ahead’’, Gandhi 
recalls, ‘“‘the crowd continued to swell, until it became impossible to 
proceed further. They first caught hold of Mr. Laughton and separated 
us. Then they pelted me with stones, brickbats and rotten eggs. Someone 
snatched away my turban, whilst others began to batter and kick me. I 
fainted and caught hold of the front railings of a house and stood there 
to get my breath. But it was impossible. They came upon me boxing 
and battering”.!! Gandhi was saved from more Severe injuries by the 
appearance of Mrs. Alexander, the wife of the Superintendent of Police, 
who happened to be passing by. Sherecognised him and courageously 
went to his assistance. Opening her umbrella, she stood between Gandhi 
and the crowd, and walked by his side when Gandhi attempted to go 
forward. ‘‘This checked the fury of the mob’, writes Gandhi, ‘‘as it 
was difficult for them to deliver blows on me without harming 
Mrs. Alexander’’.!2 Meanwhile an Indian boy had run to the police 
station, and the constables reached the spot at the critical moment, 
Gandhi was escorted to Rustomji’s house, where a doctor attended to 
his bruises. 


Rustomji’s houSe was soon surrounded by the hostile crowd, dem- 
anding Gandhi’s surrender, and threatening to burn the place down. 
The Superintendent of Police, Mr. Alexander, fearing serious disturbance 
and forcible entry into the house, kept the crowd under control by hum- 
ouring them (he kept the crowd amused by singing ‘Hang old Gandhi 
on a sour apple tree’), while he directed Gandhi to leave the house in 
disguise. Gandhi, dressed as a police constable and escorted by two 
detectives in disguise, escaped from the house and reached the police 
station. The crowd, on learning that Gandhi escaped from the house, 
finally dispersed, ‘‘most of them admiring the Superintendent’s tactful 
handling of the situation, and a few fretting and fuming.!% 
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The Secretary of State for the Colonies, Joseph Chamberlain, on 
hearing the news of the incident, cabled asking the Natal Government 
to prosecute Gandhi’s assailants. Gandhi, however, did not want to 
prosecute anyone. He chose to treat the assault as ‘‘the work of irrespon- 
sible persons’.!4 Neither did he hold the assailants to blame because, 
as he wrote to the Attorney: General of Natal, much of the ill-feeling was 
due to the misapprehension on their part as to what Gandhi did in India 
with reference to the Asiatic question.!> The colonists were also inclined 
to believe the statements that appeared in the newspapers to the effect 
that there were 800 passengers on board the two ships, all being for 
Natal, that there were 50 blacksmiths and 30 compositors, that there was 
a printing plant on board the‘ Courland’, and that Gandhi had organised 
an independent immigration agency in India to land his countrymen here 
at the rate of 1,000 to 2,000 per month’’.!© Another report in The Natal 
Mercury ieft the impression that Gandhi intended to sue the Government 
on behalf of the passengers on the two ships for damages, by reason of 
their being placed in quarantine.!7 


It soon dawned on the colonists that they had been misled. On the 
day of his landing in Durban, Gandhi had been interviewed by a represen- 
tative of The Natal Advertiser on board the ‘Courland’. Gandhi was 
able to convince the latter that he had no desire to blacken the character 
of the Nata! Colonists, and also that he had no hand in bringing the 
passengers of the ‘Courland’, and the ‘Naderi’.!® “‘This interview and my 
refusal to prosecute the assailants’, writes Gandhi, ‘“‘produced such a 
profound impression that the Europeans of Durban were ashamed of 
their conduct. The press declared me to be innocent and condemned 
the mob’’.!9 


In two or three days after the assault, therefore, Gandhi was able to 
go to his house and resume his practice. The publicity he received owing 
to the incident helped his professional practice in no smail measure. Thus, 
writes Gandhi, ‘“‘the lynching ultimately proved to be a blessing for me, 
that is for the cause. It enhanced the prestige of the Indian community 
in South Africa and made my work easier’’.2° 


The demonstration against the Indian passengers also served to 
make the Indian community in Natal more alive to the necessity of 
uniting to defend their interests. Gandhi used the occasion to make an 
appeal, on behalf of the Natal Indian Congress, for membership and funds. 
The response was splendid.2! Gandhi’s desire was to procure for the 
Congress a property of its own and to carry on its work out of the rent 
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of the property. Thus a property with a brick house and store was 
purchased by the Congress for £1080. It was vested in a body of 
trustees, consisting of the seven persons who had the power of signing 
cheques on behalf of the Congress.22 It was leased out. The rent 
procured thereby, about £l0 per month, was utilised to meet the 
day-to- day expenses of the Congress.23 


The change in the tone of the press in Natal after the assault on 
Gandhi did not, however, represent any change of heart among the 
Colonists. In fact, referring to the issue of conflict, The Naial Mercury 
had remarked: ‘*‘The European refuses to recognise the Indain as an 
equal; and the Indian, as a British subject, considers he has a right to 
all the privileges of the British subjects of European birth in the Colony, 
and under the Proclamation of 1858, he is legally entitled to that claim. 
That there is a prejudice in South Africa against the Indian, it would be 
folly to deny, but at the same time, Mr. Gandhi, we think, might make 
greater allowance for the fact that, as a whole, his countrymen in South 
Africa are not of a class that, even in India, would be allowed to ride in 
first-class railway carriages or admitted into the best hotels.”’24 In its next 
issue the above journal added: 


Colonists know that it would be dangerous to the well-being of 
the Colony to grant what Mr. Gandhi demands; they know that the 
fundamental and abiding racial distinctions between the Asiatic and 
European for ever preclude anything like social equality, and that 
no argument will ever bridge the gulf; they know that, even though 
abstract justice may apparently be against them, the instinct of self- 
preservation warns them that theirs is the only safe position; in short, 
they know that the Colony cannot remain a white Colony if no limit 
is put to Asiatic immigration.?° 


The incidents connected with the anti-Indian demonstration in 
Durban, no doubt, helped to enhance the prestige of the Indian comm- 
unity. The manliness exhibited by the Indian, at the same time, tended 
to inflame racial prejudice and strengthen the measures of self-preserva- 
tion. A determined effort was, therefore, made by the Colonial autho- 
rities to prevent further migration of Indians to South Africa and to 
create conditions which would force them to return to India. Four Bills 
came to be passed by the Natal Legislative Assembly one after the other. 
None of them specifically related to Indians and seemed to apply to all, 
because the fight against thc Disfranchising Bill in 1894 had resulted in 
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a decision that there should be no further legislations based On distin- 
ctions of colour or race. But it was evident that they were directed 
against Indians. Referring to these Bills, The Natal Mercury, dated 24 
February 1897, wrote: ‘The first three Bills published in the Gazette 
this week are in fulfilment of the promise of the Government that 
measures to deal with the question of Indian immigration would be 
introduced during the forthcoming session of Parliament” 2° 


The Quarantine Bill empowered the Governor of the Colony not 
only to return any ship coming from infected ports without allowing her 
to land her passengers and cargo, but also to prevent any person com- 
ing, in the first instance, from an infected port from landing in Natal, 
even though such person may have trans-shipped into some other boat 
on his way to Natal.27 The Immigration Restriction Act, 1897, 
provided among other things that any person who was a pauper and 
was likely to become a public charge, and anyone who failed ‘‘to him- 
self write out and sign, in the characters of any language of Europe, 
an applicalion to the Colonial Secretary in the form set out in Schedule 
B of this Act” would be treated as ‘“‘prohibited immigrant’’.2® The 
Dealers’ Licenses Bill, the worst among the Bills, not only required 
that traders should keep their books of account in English language, and 
gave absolute power to the Licensing Officer to issue or refuse a license, 
but denied to the aggrieved party the right to appeal to acourt of law.29 
“The Premier, in moving the second reading of this Bill’? Gandhi 
wrote, ‘‘said that such power was to be given So that the trading licenses 
may be withheld from the Indians.’’3° 


The Bill to protect Uncovenanted Indians from liability to arrest 
was not part of the anti-Indian policy of the Natal Government. 
Indians who were not under indenture were occasionally arrested as 
being deserters from their estates. This matter had been brought to the 
attention of the Protector of Immigrants to issue certificates to free 
Indians certifying that the bearers were not indentured labourers. But 
Clause 4 of the Act provided that ‘‘the Protector of Indian Immigrants, 
or any Magistrate, or Justice of the Peace, or any Police Constable, 
shall stop or arrest any Indian not carrying a pass granted under the 
Act, the Indian so stopped or arrested shall not be entitled to make any 
claim for wrongful arrest or detention merely on the ground that he was 
not an indentured Indian.’’3! This provision, it was feared, ‘‘takes away 
all the good that the Bill is no doubt intended to do, and makes it an 
engine of oppression.”’32 
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These measures caused serious concern to Gandhi. He realised 
that the status of Indians as fellow-citizens of the British Empire was 
in danger. He felt the need of making Indians aware of the subtle 
implications of these legislations, and also of placing before the British 
Government and the leading public men in England and India the issues 
involved in the anti-Indian policies pursued by the Colonial Govern- 
ment in South Africa. Working through the Natal Indian Congress, he 
had the Bills translated into Indian languages so as to bring home to 
Indians their true implications. He also drew up a lengthy memorial 
to Joseph Chamberlain, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, on 15 March 1897, which was followed by a Petition to 
prevent Royal sanction to the Bills. 33 The latter, however, refused to 
joterfere, and the Bills became law. 


Despite the racial situation in South Africa, Gandhi retained ‘‘his 
continuing faith in the British Constitution, his appreciation of the 
privileges of British citizenship and his trust in the Empire as a family 
of nations’. 34 The active participation of Gandhi and the Indian 
Ambulance Corps when the Boer War broke out in October 1899, was 
an expression of his eagerness to assert the rightful claim of Indians in 
South Africa, in their capacity as full-fledged citizens of the British 
Empire, to partake in the defence of the Empire. 35 And on the eve of 
his departure to India in 1901, Gandhi said: ‘‘ What was wanted in South 
Africa was not a white man’s country; not a white brotherhood, but an 
Imperial brotherhood.’’36 


As a result of the Boer War (1899-1902) the whole of South Africa 
became part of the British Empire. Indians looked forward to a change 
for the better after the war. It was, therefore, with a sense of optimism 
that Gandhi left for India in October 1991. 37. He returned to South 
Africa in December 1902, after a year’s stay in India, to lead a deput- 
ation which waited on Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who was on a visit to Durban, and presented a lengthy 
petition, narrating the legal disabilities under which Indians in Natal 
were labouring, 38 


Chamberlain had come to South Africa to receive a gift 
of 35 million pounds from South Africa, and to win over the 
Englishmen and Boers alike. So he gave a cold reception to the Indian 
deputation. ‘You know’, he said, ‘that the imperial Government has: 
little control over self-governing Colonies. Your grievances seem to 
be genuine. I shall do what I can, but you must try your best to placate 
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the Europeans if you wish to live in their midst’.59 Thus, without minc- 
ing words, the Secretary of State for Colonies told the Indian deput- 
ation that the Imperial Government could do hardly anything to modify 
the anti-Indian legislation of which they complained. ‘‘The reply cast 
a chill over the members of the deputation’, Gandhi recalls. ‘‘I was 
also disappointed. It was an eye-opener for us all, and I saw that we 
should start with our work de noyo’’, 40 


From Natal Chamberlain hastened to the Transvaal. Gandhi had 
to prepare a memorial for the Indians residing there and submit it on 
their behalf. But entry into the Transvaal had become difficult for 
Indians after the Boer War. A Peace Preservation Ordinance had been 
passed which provided that anyone entering the Transvaal without a 
permit should be liable to arrest and imprisonment. 4! Moreover, an 
Asiatic Department had been newely created to deal with the affairs of 
Asiatics. The creation of the new department, Gandhi remarks, 
introduced in South Africa ‘“‘the dirty and underhand dealing among 
officials that I was familiar with in India’. 42 Worse still was the arro- 
gance and irresposibility which characterised these ‘Autocrats from 
Asia’.43 To overcome the difficuities, Gandhi sought the help of 
Mr. Alexander, the Police Superintendent of Durban, who prevailed 
upon the Permit Officer to issue a permit to Gindhi, on the strength of 
the fact that he had stayed in the Transvaal for a year in 1893, without 
referring the matter to the Asiatic Department. Gandhi could thus 
reach Pretoria in time to present the memorial to Chamberlain. 44 


At Pretoria, however, Gandhi found the atmosphere ‘‘decidedly 
ominous’’.4> The officials were new and unapproachable. Whenhe tried to 
get in touch with the Colonial Secretary, he was courteously referredto the 
Assistant. ‘‘The Assistant Colonial Secretary was not even courteous. 
He sent for the resident Indians, and censured them for inviting their 
leader to the Transvaal saying that he (the Assistant Colonial Secretary) 
was there to look after their interests, and that he did not wish to see 
them in Mr. Gandhi’s company. Then he sent for Mr. Gandhi, and 
rated him soundly for coming to the Colony, and said that he had no 
business there, and repeated his assertion that he alone should be con- 
sulted by the Indians’.46 And Gandhi was officially excluded from the 
deputation that was to wait on Chamberlain.4”? An Indian barrister, 
George Godfrey, therefore, led the deputation and presented the 
memorial that Gandhi had drafted.48 


Ps) 
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The work for which Gandhi had been summoned to South Africa 
was practically finished, and he could return to India as soon as 
Chamberlain left South Africa. The plight of his countrymen in the 
Colonies, however, Opened an alternative avenue for him. ‘‘...I could 
Clearly see’, Gandhi recalls, ‘‘that if I returned with the vain fancy of 
Serving on a large field in India while I was fully aware of the great 
danger whicb stared the South African Indians in the face, the spirit of | 
service which I had acquired would be stultified. I thought that even if 
that meant living in South Africa all my life, I must remain there 
until the gathering clouds were dispersed or until they broke upon and ™ 
swept us all away, all our counteracting notwithstanding’.49 Finally; to 
the relief of his countrymen, he made known his decision: ‘I must no 
longer think of returning to India within a year, but must get enrolled 
in the Transvaal Supreme Court. I have confidence enough to deal with 
this new department. If we do not do this, the community will be 
hounded out of the country, besides being thoroughly robbed. Everyday 
it will have fresh insults heaped upon it. The facts that Mr. Chamberlain 
refused to see me and that the official insulted me, are nothing before the 
humiliation of the whole community. It will become impossible to put 
up With the veritable dog’s life that we shall be expected to lead’.*° Thus 
he got himself enrolled in the Transvaal Supreme Court, and established 
his office at Johannesburg. He would return to India only after eleven 
years. 


Return to India, it should be conceded, held little attraction for 
Gandhi... Despite his earnest efforts and the support he received from - 
different quarters, he had failed twice to establish legal practice either 
at Rajkot or in Bombay. Even in his last attempt at Bombay in 1902, 
Gandhi found that the work was ‘‘uphill’’5! On the other hand Gandhi 
realised that official oppression in South Africa made his presence more 
than welcome to his countrymen inthe Colonies. Referring to the senti- 
ment of Indians in South Africa, that considerably influenced the 
momentous decision Gandhi took, Reverend Doke writes: 


... the uneasy conviction was awakened in the Indian mind, | 
that the Government officials had resolved to fight remorselessly 
with Mr. Gandhi, and if possible, eliminate his influence from 
Asiatic politics inthe Transvaal. This was, in the view of the Indian 
community, a natural course for officialdom to take. It appeared 
to them that one clear legal mind in the community, coupled with a 
spotless character and wide experience, could make it impossible 
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for them to be driven like cattle, or to be treated with contempt. It 
would also render impossible the continuance of that system of 
official corruption which had already commenced. The officials 
were afraid of Mr. Gandhi. They were all weaker, smaller men 
than he, and they should resent his appearance uponthe scene. But 
whether this was a true inference or not, the line of conduct which 
the officials pursued was unwise in the extreme.>? 


In the atmosphere prevailing in South Africa any attempt to ignore 
or insult Gandhi, whom the Indian community implicitly trusted and 
loved, only served to make them ‘‘the more suspicious of the officials : 
more determined to retain him in their midst’.°3 They became 
convinced that Gandhi should remain in the Transvaal to fight the battle 
through.** 


On his part, Gandhi realised ‘‘perhaps, for the first time, the great- 
ness of the work to which he had put his hand’’.°> That made him 
resolve to remain in the Transvaal, in the very heart of the problem, 
instead of carrying on his work from Natal, as before. It represented 
the earnestness with which Gandhi decided to claim justice and rights 
of citizenship for Indians as subjects of the Empire. The legal dis- 
abilities under which Indians were placed during the Boer rule were 
many. Under their laws Indians, as the Address to the Secretary of 
State for Colonies stated, 


(1) cannot own landed property except in Locations, 


(2) are bound to have their names entered in a Separate reg- 
ister within eight days of their arrival and pay therefore 
the sum of © 3, stg., 


(3) must trade and reside only in Locations, 

(4) cannot be out after 9 p. m., except on special permission, 
(5) cannot travel on the railways except third class, 

(6) cannot walk on the footpaths in Johannesburg and Pretoria, 


(7) cannot, in Johannesburg and Pretoria, drive in hired 
vehicles, 


(8) cannot own native gold or take out diggers’ licences. %6 


To the disappointment of Indians, who expected a change for the better 
under the British, the anti-Indian legislation in the Transvaal remained 
unrepealed even under the new government. °7 The gravity of the probl- 
ems posed by the continued presence of the anti-Asiatic laws in the 
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Transvaal has been stressed by Gandhi. ‘*They were all racial in 
character. The Asiatics as such could not vote, nor could they own Jand 
outside the locations set apart for them by the Government. The 
administrators could do nothing for the Indians so long as these 
laws were not removed from the statute-book.... Had they been 
general laws, all enforced only against the Asiatics though not expressly 
directed against them, would have been repealed along with the rest. 
The officers in charge could never have argued their helpessness and said 
that they had no alternative but to enforce the laws so long as the new 
legislature did not abrogate them”’. 58 


As soon as the laws passed into their hands, Asiatic Department 
lost no time in enforcing them ruthlessly. ‘*The laws above referred 
to,” Gandhi informed the Secretary of State for Colonies, ‘‘which are 
manifestly un-British are now, as a rule, being enforced with British 
regularity’. °° Explaining the new situation, Gandhi writes: ‘The 
Indians had stood shoulder to shoulder with the British and risked their 
lives during the the late war, but that was now a story three or four 
years old. The British Agent at Pretoria had put up a fight on behalf 
of the Indians, but that was during the old regime. The grievances of 
the Indians figured as one of the declared causes of the war, but that 
declaration was made by shortsighted statesmen who had no knowledge 
of local conditions. The local officials clearly observed that the anti- 
Asiatic laws enacted by the late Boer Government were neither adequ- 
ately severe nor systematic. If the Indians could enter the Transvaal 
at will and carry on trade wherever they chose, British traders would 
suffer great loss’. ©° Conveying his anxiety about a more forceful 
expression of racial antagonism, Gandhi wrote: 


From one responsible source comes the information that the 
Government, being over-anxious to please the Colonists, are 
going to sell the Indians and propose legislation that would go 
further than the Cape and Natal, even Australia. 


From another equally responsible source comes the 
information that the legislation will be adopted on the Natal 
lines of anti-Asiatic legislation, © 


The Indian reaction is graphically described by Doke: ‘‘The policy 
which had formed an Asiatic Department, they regarded as alien to the 
spirit of British citizenship, and subversive of just government. 
It must be opposed strenuously. Although under the old Dutch rule, 
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the Indians had suffered many hardships, there had been no 
such department. Under the British flag, the pre-war policy was devel- 
oped, with the object of making the Asiatics a class apart, to be dealt 
with seperately, and legislated against as aliens to the Empire’’. 


While at Natal Gandhi had been optimistic about a possible 
change in the racial mentality of the whites. He writes: ‘‘The colour 
prejudice that I saw in South Africa was, I thought, quite contrary to 
British traditions, and believed that it was only temporary and local.” 
63 The fresh spate of discriminatory legislation after the Boer War, 
however, tended to disillusion him. It was evident that ‘‘the British 
administrators decided to prevent fresh Indian immigrants from entering 
the Transvaal, and to render the position of the old Indian settlers so 
uncomfortable that they would feel compelled to leave the country in 
sheer disgust, and even if they did not leave it, they would be reduced 
to a state bordering on serfdom,’’®4 The trust in British sense of fairplay 
faded before the realisation that ‘‘the possession of a brown skin is a sure 
mark of humiliation and degradation in the estimation of the 
Government of the Colony.’®> The spirit of rebellion, provoked by 
racism, was to mark the advent of one of the most fascinating episodes 
in the history of political agitations. : 


VI 


TOWARDS SELF-REALIZATION 


After settling down at Johannesburg in 1903, Gandhi divided his 
time and attention between professional and public work. He comman- 
ded a large and lucrative legal practice. ‘‘A ‘Letter Box’ contains a 
thousand letters, mostly to clients, all written in a little over three 
months’’.! But his commitment to his countrymen meant more to 
Gandhi, and his main concern was to guard the honour and interests of 
Indians in the South African Colonies. One of his intimate friends in 
South Africa, Reverend Doke writes: ‘*Mr. Gandhi isa dreamer. He 
dreams of an Indian community in South Africa, welded together by 
common interests and common ideals, educated, moral, worthy of that 
ancient civilization which it is heir; remaining essentially Indian, but so 


acting that South Africa will eventually be proud of its Eastern citizens, 
and accord them, as of right, those privileges which every British 


subject should enjoy. This isthe dream. His ambition is to make ita 
reality, or die inthe attempt. And this is the motive that forms the 
foundation of all his efforts to raise the status of his people, and to 
defeat everything that would tend to degrade his brethren or hold them 
in a servile condition’’.? 


However, as a practical dreamer Gandhi ‘‘realised that his plans 
could only be materialised by the creation of some medium of constant 
intercourse with Indians throughout the South African Colonies... .73 
The opportunity offered itself when a Bombay schoolmaster, Madanjit 
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Vyavaharik, who had been conducting a printing press in Darban, con- 
sulted Gandhi on the possibility of bringing out a newspaper. Gandhi 
enthusiastically supported the proposal. Mansukhlal Hiralal Nazar, an 
undergraduate of Bombay University and a trained journalist, offered to 
act as unpaid editor.4 ‘Mr. Nazar’s offer was accepted”, Doke 
writes, ‘‘and on the understanding that Mr. Gandhi should contribute 
certain funds, and write constantly for the English columns, the first 
number was issued’.> Thus commenced in 1903, the propaganda among 
Indians by means of the weekly journal called Indian Opinion . 


Although Gandhi was not the editor of Indian Opinion, he soon 
came to be virtually responsible for its conduct. ‘*...I had to bear the 
brunt of the work, having for most of the time to be practically in charge 
of the journal’, Gandhi recalls. ‘‘Not that Sjt. Mansukhlal could not 
carry iton. He had been doing a fair amount of journalism whilst in 
India, but he would never venture to write on intricate South African 
problems so long as I wasthere. He had the greatest confidence in my 
discernment, and therefore threw on me the responsibility of attending 
to the editorial columns.’’6 


The enterprise, which appeared essential to Gandhi for his dream, 
proved to be very costly. ‘‘At first’, writes Doke, ‘“‘being a novelty to 
the community, its value was not realised. The majority of the Indians 
were not inclined towards literature, and time was needed to arouse 
interest. Then, too, its production involved considerable initial expense, 
as it was published in English, Tami!, Gujarati, and Hindi with a very 
limited circulation’.’? Thus from the outset the journal was issued at a 
loss.. ‘I had nO notion’, says Gandhi, ‘“‘that I should have to invest 
any money in this journal, but I soon discovered that it could not go on 
without my financial help.”® To stop it after it had been launched, 
Gandhi felt, would have been both a loss, and a disgrace. ‘‘So’’, he 
says, ‘‘I kept on pouring out my money, until ultimately I was practically 
sinking all my savings in it. [remembera time when I had to remit £75 
each month’? The weekly was, thus, kept going by generous advances 


from Gandhi, who finally took over the journal entirely in October 
1904,10 


Although the journal consumed a great deal of his time and energy, 
Gandhi felt that the venture was essential tohis dream. Inthe editorial 
in the inaugural issue of the Indian Opinion, Gandhi wrote: 


We need offer no apology for making an appearance. The 
Indian community in South Africa, is a recognised factor in the 
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body politic, and a newspaper, voicing its feelings, and especially 
devoted to its cause, would hardly be considered out of place; 
indeed, we think, it would supply a longfelt want. The Indians, 
resident in British South Africa, loyal subjects though they are of 
the King-Emperor, labour under a number of legal disabilities 
which, it is contended on their behalf, are undeserved and unjust. 
The reason of this state of affairs is to be found in the prejudice in 
the minds of the Colonists, arising out of misunderstanding the 
actual status of the Indian as a British subject, the close relation 
that render him kin to Colonists, as the dual title of the Crowned 
Head so Significantly pronounces, and the unhappy forgetfulness of 
the great services India has always rencered to the Mother Country 
ever Since. Providence brought loyal Hind under the flag of Britta- 
nia. It will be our endeavour, therefore, to remove the misunder- 
Standing by placing facts in their true light before the public. 


We are far from assuming that the Indians here are free from all 
the faults that are ascribed to them. Wherever we find them to be 
at fault, we will unhesitatingly point it out and suggest means for 
its removal. Our countrymen in South Africa are without the 
guiding influence of the institutions that exist in India and that 
impart the necessary moral tone when it is wanting. Those that 
have immigrated as children, or are born in the Colony, have no 
opportunity of studying the past history of the nation to which they 
belong, or of knowing its greatness. It will be our duty, so far as 
it may be in our power, to supply these wants by inviting contri- 
butions from competent writers in England, in India and in this 
sub-continent. 


Time alone will prove our desire to do what is right.... For 
there is nothing in our programme but a desire to promote harmony 
and goodwill between the different sections of the one mighty 
Empire.!! 


The Indian Opinion was issued in English, Gujarati, Hindi and 


Tamil. But the Hindi and Tamil sections were eventually discontinued. 
After the demise of Mansukhlal Nazar in 1906, an English friend, 
Herbert Kitchin, took over as editor. He was succeeded by Henry S. 
L. Polak. During, the latter’s incarceration in connection with Satyagraha 
struggle, Reverend Joseph Doke also acted as editor.! 
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The joumal soon tended to become Such a strain on his resources that 
it became necessary for Gandhi to check the growing deficit. This led 
to the establishment of a little Colony in Phoenix where Jndian Opinion 
came to be subsequently published. 


The settlement at Phoenix was an enterprise which is closely 
associated with Gandhi’s life in South Africa. In 1904 Gandhi paida 
visit to his cousins and nephews at Tongaat, in Natal, where they had a 
beautiful garden behind their store. It occured to him at the time that 
an orchard could be a more pleasant and no less reliant source of income 
than a shop.!3 The visit awakened in Gandhi another dream of a life of 
Simplicity in such an environment. The idea took material shape as a 
result of ‘the magic spell of a book.’!4 A week or two after fiis visit to 
Tongaat, Gandhi left Johannesburg for Natal on work related with Jndian 
Opinion. Henry S. L. Polak, who went to see Gandhi off at the station, 
left with him a book to read during the journey. It was Ruskin’s Unto 
This Last. The effect it had on Gandhi was instantaneous. ‘‘I could 
not get any sleep that night’, Gandhi recalls. ‘‘Il determined to change 
my life in accordance with the ideals of the book.’ 15 The teachings of 
Unto This Last, as Gandhi understood them have been set out as follows: 


1, That the good of the individual is contained in the good 
of all. 


2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s 
inasmuch as all have the same right of earning their liveli- 
hood from their work. 


3. Thata life of labour, i.e., the life of the tiller of the soil 
and the handicraftsman is the life worth living.!® 


Besides transforming his life deeply, Ruskin’s book served to 
provide an opening for Gandhi to save himelf from the financial strain 
of publishing the /ndian Opinion. The new dream induced by that acre 
of fruit trees and ‘Unto this Last’ has been explained by J. J. Doke thus: 
**The handful of men already employed in the issue of ‘Indian Opinion’ 
should form the nucleus of a colony of workers. They should take land 
in the country, transfer the printing press to new buildings to be erected 
there, vow themselves to poverty, work for ‘Indian Opinion’ and Indian 
education, cultivate the ground themselves, and draw only small salary 
from the press. They would, in this way, be able, Mr. Gandhi thought, 
to free themselves from the temptations of city life, and develop such a 
settlement as might prove an object lesson in simplicity, and an incentive 
to others’’,!” 
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Gandhi discussed the idea with Chhaganlal Gandhi, his brother and 
another cousin. Chhaganlal at once agreed. The cousins who were 
running a store also promised to join Gandhi.!8 Gandhi placed his 
scheme before Albert West, an English friend, who had taken charge of 
the Indian Opinion press at Durban.!9 West, too, approved of the pro- 
posal. Within ten days, therefore, Gandhi purchased a piece of land in 
his own name at Phoenix, fourteen miles away from Durban, suitable 
for a settlement. It was situated two and a half miles away from 
Phoenix station, ‘‘on the hill-sides of a rich grassy country, with trees 
at intervals, and well-cultivated gardens showing brightly between’’.2° 
Gandhi bought a plot of twenty acres, with a nice little spring and a 
few orange and mango trees, and added to it the adjoining land, 80 acres 
in extent, which had many more fruit trees and a dilapidated cottage, 
at a total cost of one thousand pounds.2!_ Thus a little colony came to 
be formed around the press. ‘‘Houses have been built,’ Doke narrates 
the development, ‘‘land has been cultivated, a school commenced, and 
the value of a simple life abundantly demonstrated’’.22 


Hardly had they settled down when Gandhi left ‘‘the newly cons- 
tructed nest” and returned to Johannesburg. He had to find resources 
for the projects he had undertaken. Also he did not wish to allow the 
work there to remain unattended for any length of time.23 So Gandhi 
continued to stay and practise at Johannesburg. ‘‘It has always been my 
regret’ Gandhi writes, ‘‘that, although I started the Settlement at 
Phoenix, I could stay there only for brief periods. My original idea 
had been gradually to retire from practice, go and live at the Settlement, 
earn my livelihood by manual labour there, and find the joy of service 
in the fulfilment of Phoenix. But it was not to be.”24 To Gandhi, 
however, it seemed a blessing, and he admitted later that ‘‘had God not 
willed otherwise, I should have found myself entrapped in this net 
spread in the name of simple life.’’25 


The two enterprises, however, formed a Significant phase in 
Gandhi’s work in South Africa. What the /ndian Opinion meant to 
Gandhi has been explained by him thus: ‘‘So long as it was under my 
control, the changes in the journal were indicative of changes in my 
life. Indian Opinion in those days, like Young India and Navajivan today, 
was a mirror of part of my life. Week after week I poured out my 
soul in its columns, and expounded the principles and practice of 
Satyagraha as I understood it. During ten years, that is until 1914, 
excepting the intervals of my enforced rest in prison, there was: hardly 
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an issue of Jndian Opinion without an article from me. I cannot recall 
a word in those articles set down, without thought or deliberation, or 
a word of conscious exaggeration, or anything merely to please. Indeed 
the journal became for me a training in self-restraint, and for friends a 
medium through which to keep in touch with my thoughts.... Satyagraha 
would probably have been impossible without Jndian Opinion.’’?® 


Although Gandhi lived mainly in Johannesburg, his home at 
Phoenix remained, and ‘‘in brief intervals of harassing toil in Johann- 
esburg, he finds complete rest in returning to the settlement, and working 
as others work.’ Phoenix, thus, provided him a base from which he 
drew inspiration and to which he could withdraw during periods of 
Stress and strain. It also provided him an arena to test his ideas and to 
conduct his experiments with truth. It provided a nucleus for him to 
build up a cadre that would have full faith in him and that would cnoose 
to be trained by him and to work under him. 


The transformation that had come over Gandhi’s life was marked. 
Although Gandhi had begun to enforce simplicity even while he was in 
Durban, ‘‘the Johannesburg house came in for much severe overhauling 
ia the light of Ruskin’s teaching.’’28 As evidence of his simple living, 
it may be stated tbat he covered the six miles between his home and 
Office on a bicycle and later on foot. The change, as Gindhi writes, 
was more internal than external. ‘‘The liking for doing personally all 
the physical labour increased’’, Gandhi recalls. ‘‘I therefore, began to 
bring my children also under that discipline’’.2? His office, naturally, 
reflected the same mental attitude, Reverend Doke leaves the following 
account: 


The office, at the corner of Rissik and Anderson Streets, I found 
to be like other offices. It was intended for work and not for show. 
The windows and door were adorned with the name of the occupant 
with the denomination of Attorney attached to it. The first room 
was given up to a lady-typist; the second into which I was ushered, 
was the Sanctum Sanctorum. It was meagrely furnished and 
dusty. A few pictures were scattered along the walls. They were 
chiefly protographs of no great merit. The Indian Stretcher-bearer 
Corps was in evidence — photographs of Mrs. Besant, Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, and Justice Ranade— several separate Indian 
portraits — and a beautiful picture of Jesus Christ. Some indifferent 
chairs, and shelves filled with law books completed the inventory.?0 
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He had a flourishing legal practice, but he wrote to his elder brother 
Lakshmidas: ‘‘I do not claim anything as mine. All thatI have is being 
utilized for public purposes’’.3! ; 


Gandhi’s attitude to the problem of Indians in South Africa soon 
came to be characterised by its distinct spiritual dimension. While 
drawing the picture of the clouds that hung over them, Gandhi wrote: 


.. Sweet are the uses of adversity. It damages more him who 
inflicts it than him on whom it is inflicted. A learned divine has 
said; ‘It is good for a man to suffer the adversity of this earthly 
life, for it brings him back to the sacred retirement of the heart 
where only he finds that he is an exile from his native home’. 
Rightly used, therefore, the adversity we find ourselves in should 
chasten us and guide us aright. There isno cause for disappointment. 
Ours is to work away in behalf of what we consider to be right and 
just and leave the result to Him without Whose permission or 
knowledge not a blade of grass moves.3? 


These words, like the numerous scenes from his Passive Resistance 
movement, revealed the man, but perplexed many others. The remarks of 
Reverend Doke, who was in close contact with Gandhi at Johannesburg, 
throws some light on this aspect: 


Our Indian friend lives on a higher plane than most men do. 
His actions, like the actions of Mary of Bethany, are often counted 
eccentric, and not infrequently misunderstood. Those who do not 
know him think there is some unworthy motive behind, some 
Oriental ‘slimness’, to account for such profound unwordliness. 
But those who know him well are ashamed of themselves in his 
presence.33 


For Gandhi the movement of Passive Resistance, in defence of the 
rights of Indians in the Transvaal as British subjects, had the intensity 
of a religious movement. It was characterised by a missionary zeal that 
stood up wellto the trials of pain, poverty and humiliation, unaffected 
by vicissitudes and uncertainties. The spirit of active defiance, at the 
same time, remained all the time free from rancour and vindictiveness. 
This uniqueness of the Gandhian movement invites a closer look at the 
spiritual values that shaped his thoughts and actions. 


| In his earlier sojourn in South Africa, Christian influence had 
introduced a new phase of introspecection in Gandhi’s personal life. 
‘Christian friends’, Gandhi recalls, ‘had whetted my appetite for 
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knowledge, which had become insatiable, andthey would not leave 
me in peace, even if I desired to be indifferent’.34 Friendship with 
Christian friends kept alive his interest in religion. At Durban Gandhi 
did not get the leisure that he used to have in Pretoria for religious 
studies. But he turned to good account what little time he could spare 
in between his hectic activities. His religious correspondence with 
friends like Rajchandra (Raichandbhai) continued. He read with 
deep interest Narmadashankers’s book Dharma Vichar which was given 
to him by some friends. He also read with interest Max Muller’s book, 
India — What Can It Teach Us?, and the transalation of the Upanishads 
published by the Thesophical Society. ‘‘All this’, Gandhi writes, 
“enhanced my regard for Hinduism, and its beauties began to grow 
upon me’’.3> At the same time he did not close his mind to the teachings 
of other religions. ‘I read Washington Irving’s Life of Mahomet and 
His Successors and Carlyle’s panegyric on the prophet. These books 
raised Muhammad in my estimation. I also read a book called The 
Sayings of Zarathustra.... J made too an intensive study of Tolstoy’s 
books. Tne Gospels in Brief, What to Do? and other books made a 
deep impression on me’’.3® These studies stimulated his self-introspection 
and, as Gindhi states, he ‘‘began to realize more and more the infinite 
possibilites of universal love’’.3” These spiritual pursuits helped to 
bring Gandhi in close contact with people of many creeds and many 
communities and encouraged his endeavour to understand other religions 
beside Hinduism. 

“During my first sojourn in South Africa’, Gandhi writes, “‘it was 
Christian influence that had kept alive in me the religious sense. Now 
it was theosophical influence that added strength to it.’38 He was put in 
touch with the society at Johannesburg by one of his Theosophist friends. 
*‘I never became a member, as I had my differences’, recalls Gandhi, 
“but I came in close contact with almost every theosophist. I had 
religious discussions with them every day. There used to be readings 
from theosophical books and sometimes I had occasion to address their 
meetings.’ 3? 

What Gandhi came to value in Theosophy, according to Devanesen, 
was ‘‘the role it played in creating a new respect for Eastern religions 
and peoples and the development of Asian nationalism’’.4° The 
Theosophical movement represented a world-wide acceptance of Eastern 
philosophical ideas which could reinvigorate and broaden the spiritual 
sympathies of mankind. The glowing terms in which the Theosophists 
praised Eastern religions, sometimes bordering on flattery, and their 
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excessive adulation of Oriental mysticism, appealed to the national 
Sentiments of an Asiatic*! For a sensitive mind squirming under 
racial arrogance of the whites, Theosophy naturally provided solace and 
confidence.42 

The Theosophical influence, at the same time, stimulated Gandhi’s 
religious quest and led him again to a serious study of Hindu religious 
literature. As Theosephical literature was replete with Hindu influence, 
Gandhi’s Theosophical friends sought his help in their religious pursuits. 
Gandhi was thus prompted to delve deeper into Hindu scriptures. ‘‘I 
started reading Swami Vivekananda’s Rajayoga with some of these 
friends and M. N. Dvivedi’s Rajayoga witb others’, Gandhi recalls. ‘‘I 
had to read Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras with one friend and the Bhagavadgita 
with quite a number. We formed a sort of Seeker’s Club where we had 
regular readings’’.43 

This further stimulated Gandhi’s enthusiasm to study the Gita, which 
was to become a great source of inpiration and guidance to him through- 
out his life. Gandhi writes: 


...to me the Gita became infallible guide of conduct. It 
became my dictionary of daily reference. Just as I turned to the 
English dictionary for the meanings of English words that I did not 
understand, I turned to this dictionary of conduct for a ready solution 
of all my troubles and trials. Words like aparigraha (non-possession) 
and samabhava (equality) gripped me. How to cultivate and preserve 
that equability was the question. How was one to treat alike 
insulting, insolent and corrupt officials, co-workers of yesterday 
raising meaningless opposition, and men who had always been good 
to one? How was one to divest oneself of all possesssions? Was 
not the body itself possession enough? Were not wife and children 
possession? Was I to destroy all the cupboards of books I had? 
Was I to give up all I had and follow Him? Straight came the 
answer: I could not follow him unless I gave up allI had. My 
study of English law came to my help. Sneli’s discussion of the 
maxims of Equity came to my memory. I understood more clearly 
in the light of the Gita teaching the implication of the word ‘trustee’. 
My regard for jurisprudence increased, I discovered in it religion. 
I understood the Gita teaching of non-possession to mean that those 
oyM desired Salvation should act like the trustee who, though 
having control over great possessions, regards not an iota of them 
his own. It became clear to me as daylight that non-possession and 
equabillty presupposed a change of heart, a change of attitude.*4 
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Thereupon Gandhi withdrew the only insurance policy he had taken while 
at Bombay because, as Gandhi states, ‘‘I had become convinced that 
God, who created my life and children as well as myself, would take care 
of them’’.45 Even his relation with his brother did not remain unaffected. 
To his brother Lakshmidas Gandhi he wrote explaining that he should 
expect no more money from him, as his future savings would be utilised 
for the benefit of the community.46 


Gandhi thus gradually came to be dominated by the Hindu philo- 
sophical tradition, and the Bhagavad Gita became his guide. The 
Gita, while upholding renunciation of desire and non-attachment to the 
things of this world, does not teach withdrawal into a life of solitude 
and meditation. A man is duty-bound to serve his fellow-men, but he 
should remain indifferent to the fruits of his actions. Sir Penderel Moon 
sums up the effect of the Hindu scripture on Gandhi: ‘‘Renunciation, 
non-attachment and acts of service without regard to their fruits are the 
Stepping stones to deliverance from the bondage of life and death and to 
reunion with the universal spirit of God — a state of bliss or nothingness 
which isthe ultimate goal of all living creatures. Such reunion is to 
be achieved fully, if ever, only after countless cycles of lives; for the 
soul in search of salvation centinually takes on new forms and ever 
Strives to rise from the lower to the higher. But even in this life some 
partial approximation to reunion can be attained, through strict dis- 
cipline of the senses and conquest of desire. (sandhi certainly aspired 
to attain it. He may not have been successful, but the mastery that he 
gained over himself in the attempt gave him a mastery over others’’.47. 


- Gandhi's religious views had become a matter of much discussion 
since these early days. Referring to this, Doke writes: 


A few days ago I was told that ‘the is a Buddhist’. Not 
long since a newspaper described him as ‘‘a Christian 
Mohammedan’, an extraordinary mixture indeed. Others 
imagine that he worships idols, and would be quite prepared 
to find a shrine in his office, or discover the trunk of Gunputty 
projecting from among his books. Not a few believed him to 


be a Theosophist. I question whether any system of religion 
can absolutely hold him.48 


To a question from Doke whether Christianity had any essential place in 
his theology, Gandhi said: “‘Jt is part of it. Jesus Christ is a bright 


revelation of God’’.4? And Doke, who had lengthy discussions with 
Gandhi on the latter’s religious views, writes: 
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His views are too closely allied to Christianity to be ent 


entirely 

Hindu; and too deeply saturated with Hinduism to be called 

Christian, while his sympathies are so wide and catholic that 
ulac: 


one would imagine “‘he has reached a point where the form 
of sects are meaningless” *° 


And closely following the views of Gindhi, for whom religion was an 
intensely practical thing which underlies all action, Doke adds: 


I question whether any religious creed would be large enough 
to express his views, or any Church system ample enough to— 
shut him in. Jew and Christian, Hindu, Mohammedan, Parsi, 
Buddhist and Confucian, all have their places in his heart, as_ 
children of the same Fathers! 


As Gandhi's religious consciousness became more and more 
quickened in his daily life, “‘the passion for vegetarianism as a mission 
went On increasing’ >? Also, as his life grew simpler gradually, Gandhi 


also developed great dislike for medicines. While at Johannesburg, he 
used to be often troubled with constipation and frequent headaches. — 
Through occasional laxatives and a well-regulated diet, he kept himself 
fit. But he wished to be freed from his dependence on laxative — 


medicines. About this time Gandhi came to read about the formatica 
of a ‘No Breakfast Association’ in England. Members of this association 
shared the feeling that Englishmen ate too often and too much, that their 
medical bills were heavy because they ate until midnight, and that they 


should at least give up their breakfast in order to improve this state of © 


affairs. ‘‘Though all these things could not be said of me”, Gandhi 
recalls, “‘I felt that the argument did partly apply in my case. I used to 
have three square meals daily in addition to afternoon tea. I was never 
a spare eater and enjoyed as many delicacies as could be had with a 
vegetarian and spiceless diet. I scarcely ever got up before six or seven. 
I therefore argued that, if I also dropped the morning breakfast, I might 

ecome free from headaches”53 So Gandhi tried the experiment. Rt 
was, no doubt, hard for a few days, bat, as Gandhi states, the headaches 
disappeared completely, ‘This led me to conclude that I was eating 
more than I needed” * 


The giving up of breakfast, however. did not give Gandhi relief 
‘from constipation. He tried hipbaths, but the complaint persisted. 
About this time, he came across a book eatitled Retzrn to Nature by 
Adolf Just, in which he read about earth treatment. “The treatment”, 
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Sandi records, “consisted in applying to the abdomen a bandage of 
clean earth moistened with cold water and spread like 2 poultice om fine 
inen” We immediately tried the treatment on himself, applying it 

bed time and removing it during the night or in the morning, Whenever 
ehappened to wake up. To Gandhi it proved 2 radical cure and since 
m he followed the treatment with unbailing 72a. 


 Aother important phase in Gandhi’s spiritual development began 
/ith his serious thoughts on brahmacharys, “I cannot definitely say”, 
calls Gandhi, “what circumstance or what book it was, that set my 

oughts in that direction, but I havea recollection that the predom inart 


easion | spoke to him in high praise of Mrs. Gladstone's devotion to 
ner tusbend. | had read somewhere that hrs Gladstone insisted on 
preparing tea for Shr. Gladstone even in the Howse of Commons, and that 
this had become 4 rule in the life of this illustrious couple, whose actions 
were governed by regularity. I spoke of this to the poet, and incidar 
tally evlogized conjugal love. ‘Which of the two do you prize more’, 
bhai, ‘the love of Mrs. Giadstone for her husband as bis 
wile, or her devoted vervice istespective of her relztion to Mr. Gladstone? 
p the had been his sister, or his devoted servant, and ministered 
to him With the same attention, what would you have said? Do we not 
of such devoted sitters or servants? Supposing you had 
found the same loving devotion ina male servant, would you have been 
pleased on the same way as in Mrs. Gladstone's case?” Coming from 
one Who was himself married, the words sounded harsh but they gripped 
Gandhi irresistibly. Consequently Gandhi »<gen to ponder over his 
own relations with his wife. Ever since his marriage he had remained 
faithful to his wife, but now be began to wonder whether his faithfulness 
consisted in making his wife the instrument of his lust. And he became 
eeariaes tant bis faithivlecss was worth nothing 50 long 28 it was 
related to his just. 


‘The final decision came in 1906 during the Zulu rebellion in Natal. 
The work Gandhi w2s involved in during the rebellion made him think 
in the direction of self-control. “It became my conviction”, he writes, 

Procreation and the consequent care of children were inconsistent 

th public Service. 1 had to break up my houschold at Johannesburg 
rable to serve during the ‘Rebellion’. Within one month of offering 

$, | had to give wp the house I had so carefully furnished. I 
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took my wife to Phoenix and led the Indian ambulance corps attached 
to the Natal forces. During the difficult marches that had then to be 
performed, the idea flashed upon me that if I wanted to devote myself to 
the service of the community in this manner, I must relinquish the desire 
for children and wealth and live the life of a venaprastha — of one retired 
from household cares’’.58 


In 1906, therefore, Gandhi took the vow “‘with faith in the sustaining 
power of God’’.°? He was then thiity-seven. No objection came from 
Kasturba. Gandhi, however, turned his mind towards a diet that was 
essential in the observance of the vow. Experiments in dietetics 
convinced him that a brahmachari’s food should be limited, simple, 
spiceless, and if possible uncooked.®! He found fresh fruit and nuts to 
provide ideal food for the brahmachari. He also found fasting abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the senses under control. 


It was during this period that Gandhi summarised, in the Gujarati 
columns of Indian Opinion, a few chapters from the book Ethical Religion 
by William Mac Intyre Salter, the founder of the Society for Ethical 
Culture, Chicago. Explaining the concept of Ethical Religion in his 
introduction to the series that he published inthe /ndian Opinion, Gandhi 
wrote : 


Hypocrisy has nowadays increased inthe world. Whatever a man’s 
religion, he thinks only of its outward form and fails in his real 
OULY «os 


A Society (The Society for Ethical Culture, Chicago) has been 

- founded which has shown, after an investigation of all religions, 
that not only do all of them teach morality but they are based for 
the most part on ethical principles; that it is one’s duty to obey the 
laws of ethics whether or not one professes a religion; and that men 
who would not obey them could do no good either to themselves 
or to others, in this world or the next. The object of these societies 
is to influence those who have been led to look down upon all reli- 
gions because of the prevailing hypocrisy. They find out the funda- 
mentals of all religions, discuss and write about the ethical principles 
common to them and live upto them. This creed they call Ethical 
Religion. It is not among the aims of these Societies to criticize 
any religion. Men professing all religions can, and do, join these 
societies. The advantage of such a society is that members adhere 
to their own faith more strictly and pay greater attention to its 
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moral teaching. They firmly believe that man ought to abide by the 
Jaws of morality and that if he does not, it will mean an end to all 
order in the world and ultimate destruction.®© 


Since his boyhood days, Gandhi tells us, one thing had taken deep 
root in him, namely, the conviction that morality is the basis of things.% 
His own inclination evidently received considerab!e support from Salter’s 
book. It stated that it was the moral nature of man by which he rose 
to good and noble thoughts. If aman did some good deed, he did not 
do it to win applause, he did it because he should.® 


A moral act, according to the book, should spring from one’s own 
will and should have been done without compulsion. Besides, for an 
action to be truly moral it should have been done with a good intention, 
with no self-interest behind it.6> The following prayer of St. Francis 
Xavier has been cited to emphasise that an action prompted by conside- 
rations of comfort and happiness in another world is non-moral. 


‘‘Then why, O blessed Jesus Christ, 

Shall I not love Thee well? 

Not for the sake of winning heaven, 
Or of escaping hell; 

Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward — 

But as Thyself hast loved me, 
O everlasting Lord!’’6 


Independent of and apart from men’s wishes and opinions, Salter 
wrote, there is something like a moral standard which we may call moral 
law. It is incumbent on us to obey it, just as we ought to obey the law 
of the state. It cares not for custom nor for public opinion. To a 
moral man, public opinion or custom is binding only so long as it is in 
harmony with the moral law.§7 


The author drew support from Darwin who, according to him, shows 
that moral strength is superior to physical and intellectual strength. 
**‘Darwin clearly shows that moral strength is supreme. The ancient 
Greeks had greater intelligence than the European of today, but when 
the former gave up morality, their intelligence became their enemy, and 
no trace of them remainstoday. Nations are sustained neither by wealth 
nor by armies, but by righteousness alone. It is the duty of man to bear 
this truth in mind and practise altruism, which is the highest form of 
morality’’.®% 
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‘So long as man remains Selfish and does not care for the happiness 
of others’, the author states, ‘‘he is no better than an animal and perhaps 
worse. His superiority to the animal is seen only when we find him 
caring for his family. He is still more human, that is, much higher 
than the animal, when he extends his concept of the family to include 
his country or community as well. He climbs still higher in the scale 
when he comes to regard the human race as his family .... 78? And deal- 
ing with ‘personal morality’, he writes: ‘‘Every person ought to control 
his own impulses, and keep his soul as well as body clean. ‘Tell me’, 
Says a great man, ‘what a man’s private habits are and I shall tell you 
what he is or will be.” We should therefore contro! all our appetites, so 
that we do not drink or eat to excess. Else we shall lose our strength 
and our good name. Worldly success never comes to him who does not 
abstain from sensual pleasures and does not thus save his body, mind, 
intellect and soul.”?? Explaining how one should put the above ideas to 
use, the author adds: ‘‘Man’s highest duty in life is to serve mankind 
and take his share in bettering its condition. This is true prayer. He 
is a godly man who does God’s work”’.”! 


Gandhi’s state of mind on the eve of his historic struggle stands 
revealed in the following letter he wrote to his brother Lakshmidas 
Gandhi about 20 April 1907: 


I am afraid our outlooks differ widely and I see no possibility, 
for the present, of their being reconciled. You seek peace and 
happiness through money. I don’t depend on money for my peace 
and for the moment at any rate my mind is quite calm and able to 
stand any amount of suffering. 


Like you, I too believe in the old traditions, but there isa 
difference in our beliefs. For you believe in age-old superstitions, 
while I not only do not but consider it sinful to believe in them. 


You dare to attain moksha, sodol. Nevertheless, your notion 
of that state seems to be widely different from mine. Though I have 
the highest regard for you, untainted by any mean or Selfish thought, 
you harbour hatred for mein your mind. The reason for this, as I 
see it, is that you are overcome by attachment and maintain relation- 
ships for selfish ends.... 


I fail to understand what you mean by the word ‘family’. To 
me the family includes not only the two brothers but the sister as 
well. It also includes our cousins. Indeed, if I could say so without 
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arrogance, I would say that my family comprises all living beings; 
the only difference being that those who are more dependent on me, 
because of blood reltaionship or other circumstances, get more help 
fron) me .. «s 


.... My object in staying here was not to make money but to 
serve the people; hence I deem it my duty to use for the benefit of 
the people whatever is left over after meeting the expenditure on the 
family here. .... I revere you as you are my elder brother. Our 
religion bids us treat our elders with veneration. I implicitly believe 
in that injunction. But I have greater regard for truth. This too 
is taught by our religion.... Formerly, there was no difference 
of opinion or misunderstanding between us, hence you had affection 
for me. Now you have turned away from me because my views 
have changed, as I have said.... But as the change in my ideas is 
due to my pursuit of truth, I am quite helpless.’’?72 


And with the single-minded devotion that was to characterise him, 
Gandhi remained committed to the cause he championd, undeterred by 
the cost invovied. ‘‘] am engaged in my present activities’, he wrote, 
‘fas I look upon them as essentialto life. If I have to face death while 
thus engaged, I shall face it with equanimity. I am now a Stranger to 
fear’’.73 | 


Vil 


FROM PATIENT PETITIONING TO 
PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


One constant refrain in Gandhi’s utterances and writings during 
his South African days was the appeal to the British conscience to stand 
by past promises and assurances. At the same time, a stiffening of attitude 
could be observed as, for instance, when he made reference to the Tran- 
svaal in his communication to Dadabhai Naoroji in October 1904. 
‘“‘Rither the resident population should be well treated’”®, he wrote, ‘‘or 
it should be driven out of the country. The latter operation, though 
drastic, would be far more merciful....”! A few months later he 
visualised a life-and-death struggle ahead of Indians in South Africa 
for the enjoyment of their legal right to live and trade wherever they 
liked, and their ‘‘moral claim, certainly, to be placed on an equality 
with the Europeans, so far as the rights of trade, ownership of property 
and locomotion are concerned’’.2 


‘‘Mr. Gandhi’s aim’’, writes Reverend Doke, ‘‘was the incorporation 
of the Indian Community as a useful part of the Transvaal Colony, and 
the recognition of its members as true citizens of the Empire. Every- 
thing that tended to segregate, to separate, to stigmatise them as unworthy 
of the rights of citizens, was to his mind an insult to their character, a 
' pational injury, and a travesty of British justice. He was prepared to 
resist this policy to the uttermost’’.3 The assertion of the rights of full 
citizenship, therefore, became the main refrain of Gandhi's utterances 
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and writings. “I need not repeat’, he wrote, “that it is the wretched 
anti-Indian legislation inherited from the Republics that we are strugg- 
ling against — not its operation. I, therefore, do not burden these notes 
with the numerous instances of injustice that are happening daily. To 
have that alone remedied would be to lop off the branches; what is the 
use of palliatives in the shape of instructions from Home to the effect 
that the laws, in themselves bad, are not to be enforced strictly?’* In 
clear terms Gandhi stated the Indian position: 


The Indians are entitled to equal privileges with Europeans in this 
British Colony, on the ground, firstly, that they are British subjects, 
and, secondly, that they are in every way desirable citizens.5 


The Asiatic Department had, in the meanwhile, established itself, 
as ‘‘a frightful engine of oppression for the Indians’’.6 Lionel Curtis, 
a young officer onthe staff of the department, set the ball rolling 
by suggesting that for the prevention of fresh Indian immigration, 
the first measure to be adopted was the effective registration of the old 
Indian residents. According to the scheme, all resident Indians should 
provide themselves with new permits containing such details as would 
make it impossible for anyone but the rightful holders to enter the 
country. The permits thus issued contained the signature of the holder 
or his thumb-impression if he was illiterate. Later on the photograph 
of the holder too was required. These novel features provoked widespread 
resentment among Indians which was conveyed through memorials and 
petitions submitted to the authorities.” 


Although these innovations involved embarrassment, Gandhi 
advised Indians to accede to these requirements. ‘“‘It was my opinion’, 
he recalls, ‘‘that although we were not bound by law to take out such 
permits, the Government could insist on requiring them so long as the 
Peace Preservation Ordinance was in force.... Now if permits must be 
taken out, they should contain some mark of identification. There 
was nothing wrong therefore that those who were illiterate should allow 
their thumb-impression to be taken. I did not at all like the inclusion 
of photographs in the permits. Musalmans again had religious objections 
to such a course’.® After prolonged negotiations, Indians agreed to 
change their permits to new ones end accepted the condition that new 
Indian immigrants should take out permits in the new form. ‘‘Although 
the Indians were not bound in law,” Gandhi explains the situation, 
“they voluntarily agreed to re-registration in the hope that new restri- 
ctions might not be imposed upon them, it might be clear to all concerned 
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that the Indians did not wish to bring in fresh immigrants by unfair 
means, and the Peace Preservation Ordinance might no longer be used 
to harassnew-comers. Almost all Indians thus changed their old permits 
for new ones. This was no small thing. The community completed 
like one man with the greatest promptitude this re-registration, which 
they were not legally bound to carry out. This was a proof of their 
veracity, tact, large-mindedness, commonsense and humility. It also 
showed that the community had no desire to violate in any way any 
law in force in the Transvaal. The Indians believed that if they behaved 
towards the Government with such courtesy, it would treat them well, 
show regard to them and confer fresh rights upon them.’”? 


By 1906, the re-registration of Indians was completed. They all 
expected now that re-registration would satisfy the Government and 
confidently looked forward to a period of comparative peace for the 
community.!° But they hoped in vain. Lionel Curtis did not feel that 
the Europeans had achieved their objective by mere change of permits 
for new certificates of registration. ‘‘It was not enough in his eyes, 
that great measures were achieved by mutual understanding”, Gandhi 
writes echoing the views of Curtis. ‘‘He was of opinion that these 
should have the force of law behind them, and that thus only could the 
principles underlying them be secured for alltime. Mr. Curtis wanted some 
such restrictions to be placed upon Indians as would produce a 
striking impression all over South Africa and ultimately serve as a 
model for the other Dominions of the Empire to imitate. He would 
not consider the Transvaal to be safe so long as even a Single point in 
South Africa was open to Indians. Again, re-registration by mutual 
consent was calculated to increase the prestige of the Indian community 
while Mr. Curtis was keen upon lowering it. He would not care to carry 
Indian opinion with him but would frighten us into submission to exter- 
nal restrictions backed up by rigorous legal sanctions’.!!_ An Asiatic 
Bill reflecting these views was consequently drafted. It was approved 
by the Government, anda draft Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, to 
be introduced inthe Legislative Council, was published in the Transvaal 
Government Gazette Extraordinary of 22 August 1906.12 


While attempts were thus being made to impose further disabilities 
on Indians in the Transvaal, the ‘Zulu Rebellion’ broke out in the Natal. 
As inthe Boer War, Gandhi did not want to lag behind the European 
residents of Natal who joined the army as volunteers. He considered 
himself as resident of Natal, and chose to do his bit inthe war. He 
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made an offer tothe authorities to raise a Stretcher-bearer Corps for 
Service with the troops. The offer was accepted by the Government of 
Natal in June 1906, The Stretcher-bearer Corps he led consisted of twenty 
free Indians. Gandhi was given the temporary rank of Sergeant-Major 
with three Sergeants and one Corporal under him.'3 The Corps was on 
active service fora mooth. ‘‘Its work’’, Gandhi recalls, ‘‘was mentioned 
in despatches. Each member of the Corps was awarded the medal 
specially struck for the occasion. The Governor wrote a letter of thanks’’.!4 


While Gandhi was thus serving with the Corps, messages began to 
pour in asking him to return tothe Transvaal immediately. Indians 
there had been alarmed by the draft Ordinance published in the Trans- 
vaal Government Gazette, compelling Indians to register for a third 
time. Gandhi was deeply perturbed by the provisions of the draft 
Ordinance. ‘‘I shuddered as I read the sectioas of the Ordinance one 
after another. I saw nothing in it except hatred of Indians. It seemed 
to me that if the Ordiance was passed and the Indians meekly accepted 
it, that would spell absolute ruin for the Indians in South Africa. I 
clearly saw that this was a question of life and death for them’’.! 
Gandhi narrates the main provisions of the proposed Bill which upset 
him considerably : 


Every Indian, man, woman or child of eight years or upwards, 
entitled to reside inthe Transvaal, must register his or her name 
with the Registrar of Asiatics and take out a certificate of regis- 
tration. 


The applicants for registration must surrender their old permits 
to the Registrar, and state in their applications their name, residence, 
caste, age, etc. The Registrar was to note down important marks 
of identification upon the applicant’s person and take his finger and 
thumb impressions. Every Indian who failed thus to apply for 
registration before a certain date was to forfeit his right of residence 
inthe Transvaal. Failure to apply would be held to be an offence in 
law for which the defaulter could be fined, sent to prison or even 
deported within the discretion of the court. Parents must apply 
on behalf of their minor children and bring them to the Registrar 
in order to give their finger impressions, etc.... The 
certificate of registration issued to an applicant must be produced 
before any police officer whenever and wherever he may be required 
todo so. Failure thus to produce the certificate would be held to 
be an offence for which the defaulter could be fined or sent to prison. 
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Even a person walking on public thoroughfares could be required 
to produce his certificate. Police officers could enter private houses 
in order to inspect certificates. Indians entering the Transvaal from 
Some place outside it must produce their certificates before the 
inspector on duty. Certificates must be produced on demand in 
courts which the holder attended on business, and in revenue offices 
which issued to him a trading or bicycle licence. That is to say, if 
an Indian wanted any Government office to do for him something 
Within its competence, the officer could ask to see his certificate 
before granting his request. Refusal to produce the certificate or 
to supply such particulars or means of identification as may be 
prescribed by regulation would be also held to be an offence for 
which the person refusing could be fined or sent to prison.!® 


The stringency of the provisions left Gandhi aghast. He translated 
the ordinance into Gujirati for Indian Opinion. The humiliations he 
felt at the measure appeared to be deep. ‘‘I have never known legistation 
of this nature being directed against free men in any part of the world’, 
Gandhi writes. ‘*....A trader with assets running into lakhs could be 
deported and thus faced with utter ruin in virtue of the Ordinance.... 
The giving of finger prints, required by the Ordinance, was quite a 
novelty in South Africa. With a view to seeing some literature on the 
subject, I read a volume on finger impressions by Mr. Henry, a 
police officer, from which I gathered that finger prints are required by 
law only from criminals. I was therefore shocked by this compulsory 
requirement regarding finger prints. Again, the registration of women 
and children under sixteen was proposed for the first time by this 
Ordinance’’.!7 


The proposed legislation, according to Sir. Penderel Moon, was 
not very harsh by present-day standards. ‘‘The powers given to the 
police’, he writes, ‘‘could, of course, be used to harass Indians and even 
to chivvy them into leaving the country. Gandhi certainly thought that 
this was the intention. His fears appear to have been exaggerated. 
There was no reason why a bona fide Indian resident in possession of a 
valid permit should ever be troubled at al]. It seems unlikely that the 
authorities had any other object than to make absolutely certain that 
further influx of Indians into the Transvaal would be effectively con- 
trolled and unautoorised residents detected and expelled’’.!§ 


Though their intentions may not have been as Sinister as Gandhi 
imagined, Moon concedes, the timing and some of the details of the 
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Ordinance exhibited great want of tact. And referring to the Indian 
reaction he adds: 


Gandhi himself, always quick to resent an insulting treatment that 
most of his compatriots in South Africa were prepared to accept 
without protest, objected strongly to the compulsory taking of 
finger prints, as though, he said, all Indians were criminals. Others 
did not feel so keenly about this. But all were aggrieved at being 
required to register themselves yet again; and since many Indian 
women were in purdah, there was widespread indignation at the 
ordinance being made applicable to women as well as men.!9 


The agitation against the ‘Black Ordinance’ opened a new phase in 
Gandhi’s life and work in South Africa. 


The tempo of events in South Africa mounted from the day the 
Draft Ordinance was gazetted. The British Indian Association strongly 
protested against the Ordinance on 25 August 1906. Ina letter addressed 
to the Colonial Secretary, they pointed out that the Draft Ordinance 
was ‘‘calculated to provoke the bitterest irritation among the Indian 
community and to wound its susceptibilities to an extent which it is 
difficult to measure”, and submitted that it was ‘“‘a complete reversal 
of solemn promises repeatedly made by British administrators’’.2° 


At a meeting of some leading Indians, held in early September to 
consider the Ordinance, Gandhi explained the fuli implications of the 
legislation. ‘‘It shocked them as it had shocked me’’, Gandhi recalls. 
**One of them said in a fit of passion: ‘If any one came forward to 
demand a certificate from my wife, I would shoot him on that spot and 
take the consequences’.”2! The following is Gandhi’s own recon- 
struction of the speech he made on the occasion, emphasising the impor- 
tance he attached to resistance of an unjust law: 


This is a very serious cris:s. If the Ordinance were passed and if 
we acquiesced in it, it would be imitated all over South Africa. 
As it seems to me, it is designed to strike at the very root of our 
existence in South Africa. It is not the last step, but the first step 
with a view to hound us out of the country. We are therefore 
responsible for the safety, not only of the ten or fifteen thousand 
Indians in the Transvaal but of the entire Indian community in 
South Africa. Again, if we fully understand all the implications 
of this legislation, we shall find that Indian’s honour is in our 
keeping. For the Ordinance seeks to humiliate not only ourselves 
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but also the motherland. The humiliation consists in the degra- 
dation of innocent men. No one will take it upon himself to say 
that we have done anything to deserve such legislation. We are 
innocent, and insult offered to a single innocent member of a 
nation is tantamount to insulting the nation as a whole. It will 
not, therefore, do to be hasty, impatient or angry. That cannot 
save us from this onslaught. But God will come to our help, if 
we calmly think out and carry out in time measures of resistance, 
presenting a united front and bearing the hardship, which such 
resistance brings in its train.22 


All who were present at the meeting realised the seriousness of the 
problem and resolved to hold a public meeting in order to consider the 
measures to be adopted to fight the ‘Black Ordinance’. 


A mammoth meeting was held on 11 September 1906 under the 
presidentship of Abdul Gani, Chairman of the British Indian Association 
of the Transvaal. About three thousand Indians attended. The Empire 
Theatre, where the meeting took place, was packed, it was reported. 
‘‘Many people could not get in for want of room. The shopkeepers 
and hawkers had all closed business at ten in the morning. Though 
the Theatre gates were due to be opened at two, people began collecting 
from eleven Onwards and the Theatre had to be opened at twelve. By 1.30 
there was no room for anyone to enter the spacious Theatre.... Such 
a meeting and such enthusiasm have never been among Indians’’.23 
Mention should be made of enraged Muslim sentiment that contributed 
to the success of the mass meeting. ‘‘Though all this shows the extent 
of oppression to which Indians are subjected,” the report commented, 
‘it must be admitted that much of the credit for holding such a meeting 
goes to the Hamidiya Islamic Society’’.24 


The temper that prevailed was convey by the Fourth Resolution 
passed by the meeting amid thundering applause, calling upon the 
community to refuse to submit to the Ordinance and accept jail-going 
in consequence. The Resolution read as follows: 


In the event of the Legislative Council, the local Government, 
and the Imperial Authorities rejecting the humble prayer of the 
British Indian community of the Transvaal in connection with the 
Draft Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, this mass meeting of 
British Indians here assembled solemnly and regretfully resolves 
that rather than submit to the galling, tyrannous, and un-British 
requirements laid down in the above Draft Ordinance, every British 
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Indian in the Transvaal shall continue so to do until it shall please 
His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor to grant relief. 2° 


The proposal made by Haji Habib at the meeting that they should 
take a solemn oath to oppose the Ordinance, took even Gandhi by sur- 
prise. He, therefore, felt that the solemnity imported into the resol- 
ution by the cath should be properly understood before it was adminis- 
tered. He, therefore, emphasised the seriousness of Administering an 
oath as proposed by Haji Habib, and added: 


I know that pledges and vows are, and should be, taken on rare 
occasions. A man who takes a vow every now and then is sure to 
stumble. But if I can imagine a crisis in the history of the Indian 
community of South Africa when it would be in the fitness of things 
to take pledges that crisis is surely now. There is wisdom in taking 
serious steps with great caution and hesitation. But caution and 
hesitation have their limits, and we have now passed them. The 
Government has taken leave of all sense of decency. We would 
only be betraying our unworthiness and cowardice, if we cannot 
Stake our all in the face of the conflagration which envelopes us and 
Sit watching it with folded hands. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that the present is a proper occasion for taking pledges. But every 
one of us must think out for himself if he bas the will and the 
ability to pledge himself.26 


Before concluding, Gandhi also warned the gathering about the possi- 
ble consequences, the losses.and Sufferings that might follow their 
pledge to disobey the law. It was with the full awareness of their 
responsibility, therefore, standing with upraised hands, that they took 
an oath with God as witness not to submit to the Ordinance if it became 
law.27_ The Indian community was now fired with enthusiasm and 
ready to defy the anti-Indian legislation. 


**The Empire has been built up as it is on a foundation of justice 
and equity,’ Gandhi wrote in /¢dian Opinion in 1904. ‘It has earned 
a world-wide reputation for its anxiety and ability to protect the weak 
against the strong.’28 Hence, even when the Bill was passed, Gandhi 
believed that he would be able to prevent the anti-Indian legislation 
from coming into force. In 1906, the Transvaal did not enjoy respon- 
Sible government. It was a Crown Colony, and all legislative measures 
required the assent of the King-Emperor. It was, therefore, decided to 
to send to England a deputation with the object of preventing royal 
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assent to the Bill. The deputation consisted of Gandhi and a Muslim, 
H. O. Ally.29 } 


In England, Gandhi worked strenuously. He met members of 
Parliament, former Governors and retired civil servants from India, 
publicists and social workers. 3° The support he could muster had its 
effect, at least partially. Lord Elgin, the Secretary of State for Colon- 
ies, agreed to reconsider the matter before advising the King-Emperor 
to sanction the Transvaal Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance. 3! 
Gandhi, at the same time, wanted to consolidate the work of the Deputa- 
tion and to make arrangements to meet future contingencies. So he had a 
permanent body formed in England in November 1906 called the South 
Africa British India Committee, with L. W. Ritch as Secretary.32 


Confident of the success of his efforts at London, Gandhi left 
England with Ally on 1 December 1906 and reached Cape Town on 
18th December. During the voyage he received a telegram informing 
him that the British Government had withheld sanction to the Ordina- 
nce. His joy knewno bounds. But it was short-lived. On 6th Dece- 
mber the Transvaal was granted self-government. The new Government 
lost no time to re-enaet the Ordinance. It was rushed through all the 
Stages on 22 March 1907, and submitted for the sanction of the Imperial 
Government. 


Gandhi now began to organise resistance to the Act with renewed 
vigour. Much of what he wrote and said during this period was to stren- 
gthen his countrymen in their resolve not to submit to the humiliating 
Act. ‘‘He used all his intellectual and moral resources to rouse and sustain, 
among Indians, the spirit of resistance and readiness for any sacrifice, 
including gaol-going’’.%3 Indicative of his mood at the time is his 
reference to the agitation that was being conducted by the women of 
Eaogland for franchise, without minding people’s ridicule. ‘*‘When 
women are manly, will men be effeminate?” he asked, adding: ‘*While 
English women do manly deeds, shall we, though men, behave like 
women?’’34 


The struggle against the ‘‘obnoxious law,” which was launched at the 
mammoth meeting of Indians on 11 Septemmber 1906, was now carried 
forward with great earnestness. Meetings were held to register the protest 
of Indians against the Asiatic Law Amendment Bill as being unnecessary 
and degrading to the Indian community, to deny the allegation of illegal 
influx of Indians on a wholesale scale into the Transvaal, and to offer for 
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voluntary re-registration as waS done by the community during Lord 
Milner’s time.35 A deputation waited on Generai Smuts, the Colonial 
Secretary, at Pretoria on 4 April 1907. Gandhi, who placed all facts 
before Smuts, made an appeal to the Government to agree to the 
Proposal of voluntary registion made by Indians themselves. 3° Neg- 
otiatiations for peace were, however, turned down. 37 


Gandhi left no doubt during these negotiations that he was deter- 
mined not to submit to the new legislation. In a letter addressed to the 
Editor, /ndian Opinion, dated 30 April 1907, he wrote: 


However, lest I should be guilty of this sin of omission, I hereby 
declare my pledge that, should the new law come into force, I will 
nevertake outa permit or register under the law but will go 
to gaol; and even if I am the only one left who has not taken a 
permit, my pledge shall stand for the foilowing reasons : 


1. I consider it a humiliation to submit to this law, and I go to 
gaol, rather than Submit to such humiliation ; 


I believe that my country is dearer to me than my person ; 


If, after having announced the September Resolution to the 
world, the Indian community submits to the law, it will lose 
everything ; 


4. I believe that prominent men who have been helping our cause 
in England rely upon the Fourth Resolution ; if we shrink 
back, we shall not only nee dishonour on them but forfeit 
their help for ever ; 


5. The remedy of gaol-going cannot be applied against other 
laws, but for this Act, it is an infallible remedy and it can be 
adopted by everyone, whether small or great ; 


6. If I now retract, I shall be deemed unfit to serve the Indian 
community ; 


7. J believe that Indians will rise in public esteem if all of them 
remain staunch in not submitting to the law, and that, more- 
over, it will evoke sympathy in India also for the cause of the 
Transvaal Indians. 38 


The era of patient petitioning thus gave way to stubborn resistence 
to an unjust law. However, it should be stated that for Gandhi the 
movement was not merely a form of political action meant to instil self- 
respect and courage among the South African Indians. Drawing inspir- 
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ation from Thoreau’s essay on ‘Civil Disobedience’, which he summar- 
ised both in English and Gujarati, Gandhi invested the idea of passive 
resistance with an ethical and spiritual content. 39 And eventually 
Gandhi would assert that the Indian movement was ‘‘really not resist- 
ance but a policy of communal suffering’’. 4° 


The campaign against the Asiatic Law Amendment Bill was 
organised by Gandhi with his characteristic vigour and enthusiasm. 
The meetings of the British Indian Association reverberated with his 
strong appeals to their national honour. ‘The present time’’, he Said 
in one of his apeeches, ‘‘is so critical that every Indian, without 
depending on what others do and irrespective of it, must act upon the 
resolution on gaol-going for the sake of his honour and for the sake of 
his country. In both Durban and Pretoria, no one should have 
anything to do with the Permit Office. No ome should enter 
(the Colony) with a new permit.” 4! The columns of Indian 
Opinion constantly echoed the theme that the Indian community 
in the Transvaal was now faced with the question of its dignity and 
that they were honour bound to withstand any invasion into their 
dignity and self-respect. And he exhorted: 


For every nation, as for every individual, there are occasions 
when honour has to be fought for. The Transvaal Indians are now 
faced with such a situation. The whites were caught unawares but 
now wonder whether Indians have enough courage to face imprisOn- 
ment. It is our repeated appeal to the Indian community that all 
the thirteen thousand Indians should with one voice proclaim the 
answer, ‘Yes, yes and yes’....”’ #2 


An intensive campaign, thus, followed through /ndian Opinion. 
Quoting a poem by the great heroic poet of Gujarat, Narmadashankar, 
Gandhi tried to show vividly how it was a disgraceful thing to suffer 
taunts. 

Forward ye all to battle, the bugles sound 

Raise the cry and take the plunge, for victory’s around. 

There are deeds that may not be tarried, 

Doubts, fears ever abound, and courage is harried ; 

The waste the days saying the time is not yet- 

No such excuse ever did bring profit. 

By plunging in and savouring success is strength found. 

Raise the cry and take the plunge, for victory’s around. 

Through adventure did Columbus to the New World make his trip; 
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Through adventure Martin Luther did the Pope defy; 
Through adventure did Scott his debts re-pay; 

Through adventure did Alexander have his name resound: 
Raise the cry and take the plunge, for victory’s around. 


Gandhi added his comment to the poem. He wrote: ‘‘The song deserves 
to be learnt off by heart by every Indian, especially in the Transvaal. 
Let him grasp its meaning in full, and then plunge into the fight, 
regardless of consequences. The more we think about the Transvaal 
Act, the more we feel that it isto be shunned likea viper. The spirit of 
enterprise is essential for this. As the poet puts it, this matter brooks 
no delay, and fear is likely to sap our courage. Let us, then, have no 
fear. Asthe Gujarati saying has it, doubt is like a ghost and selfishness 
like a witch. Accordingly, if we go on having doubts, there will be no 
end to them. Once free from doubt, we shall vin resounding success 
in the end, Whatever the excuse offered by anyone, believe it to arise 
from fear. Let every Indian expel the witch of fear and resolve that, 
whatever other might do, he for his part would go to gaol rather than 
submit to the new Act.” 43 


At the same time, Gandhi warned them of the disabilities that 
would follow any weakness on the part of Indians. ‘‘If the Indian 
community takes out the permits which are compulsory under the new 
Act, then in a short time, 


1. the trade licences in the Transvaal will be discontinued; 

2. almost all the Indians will be op aetag to live and carry on 
their trade in Locations; 

3. the Malay Lccation will be lost to us and its present residents 
will be required to go to Klipspruit; 

4. all hope of getting land rights will have to be given up; 

5. the foot-path regulation will be applied to Indians; 


many more of the trading licenes in Natal will be cancelled 
next year; and 


7. a Registration Act like the one in the Transvaal will be 
introduced throughout South Africa.” 44 


What Indian would care to live in South Africa under these circum- 

stances, he asked and added: ‘‘We do not guarantee that all the rights 

referred to above will be secured if the new Act is opposed. There is, 

however, a possibility of at least some of them being granted. But 
7 
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whether we get them or not, the world will certainly recognise that the 
Indian community has vindicated its honour and the Transvaal 
Government will realize that the Indian community cannot be insulted 
with impunity. One’s good name must not be sacrificed, whatever the 
cost. The good name of the Indian community will then have been 
saved,”’ 45 


In the next issue of the /ndian Opinion Gandhi quoted another 
poem of Narmadashankar: 


Why should you suffer from taunts, my brother? 
To be cowardly is a disgrace. 

Suffer not insult; death is far better. 
The pain of death comes only once; 
Disgrace bringS unending pain, 

And every finger will point at you. 
Early death with fame is gain, 

And this the noble soul doth dove. 

A base thing it is to live for long 

A lingering life of pain and shame. 
Wealth may return that once has gone; 
Forever gone are honour and name 
The loss of honour brings in its train 
Miseries untold and threefold pain. 


Commenting on the poem Gandhi stated: ‘‘Honour once lost cannot be 
recovered, as wealth or other things, if lost, can be. Moreover the poet 
asserts that the loss of honour results in threefold suffering — of mind, of 
body, and poverty.”46 The Indian community in the Transvaal was 
faced with the question of its dignity. ‘‘If it shows courage now’, 
Gandhi said, ‘‘all it has suffered till today will be put down to its good 
sense. If it submits to the Act this time, it will no longer be taken as 
good manners, but as baseness and cowardice.’’47 


In organising resistance to the Asiatic law, which was rejected as 
degrading to their manhood and offensive to their religion, Gandhi sought 
support and inspiration from Thoreau. ‘Thoreau has said,’ he wrote, 
‘that we should be men before we are subjects, and that there is no 
obligation imposed upon us by our conscience to give blind submission 
to any law, no matter what force or majority backs it.’’48 In two articles 
_published on 7 september and 14 September 1907, Gandhi presented a 
simplified version of Thoreau’s ideas under the caption ‘Duty of Diso- 
beying Laws’. Introducing his readers to Thoreau’s views, Gandhi wrote: 
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Many years ago, there lived in America a great man named 
Henry David Thoreau. His writings are read and pondered over by 
millions of people. Some of them put his ideas into practice. Much 
importance is attached to his writings because Thoreau himself was 
a man who practised what he preached. Impelled by a sense of duty, 
he wrote much against his own country, America. He considered 
it a great sin that the Americans held many persons in the bonds of 
Slavery. He did not rest content with saying this, but took all other 
necessary steps to put a stop to this trade. One of these steps consisted 
in not paying any taxes to the State in which the slave trade was being 
carried on. He was imprisoned when he stopped paying the taxes 
due from him. The thoughts which occurred to him during this 
imprisonment were boldly original and were published in the form 
of a book. The title of this article conveys the general sense of the 
English title of his book. Historians say that the chief cause of the 
abolition of slavery in America was Thoreau’s imprisonment and 
the publication by him of the above-mentioned book after his release, 
Both his example and writings are at present exactly applicable to 
the Indians in the Transvaal4? 


Submission to the Jaw, it may be stated, was the only issue involved 
in the Indian struggle so far. However, it was notified in the Transvaal 
Government Gazette that the Asiatic Act would coms into force on 1 July 
1907. The Asiatics residing in Pretoria were required to ‘‘apply for the 
new register to Mr. Richard Terence Cody, at 70, Church Street, before 
July 3], 1907.59 The Regulations framed under the new Act were also 
published. According to them impressions of all fingers would be taken 
Simultaneously and singly.°! The Rules, as /ndian Opinion explained, 
included the following additional points not anticipated earlier: 


1, In India, Hindus and Muslims respect the mother so deeply 
that if anyone compels them to make a reference to her name, 
that may lead to murder. The name of the mother will have 
now to be entered in an application. | 


2. It was never dreamt that impressions of all fingers would be 
required from children. Now they will take eighteen such prints. 
It is the usual experience that delicate children of nine years 
will start crying if touched by a stranger. These delicate Indian 
children will now have contact with rough hands. Fathers will 
look on while impressions of their fingers are being taken, 
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3. Not only that impressions of all fingers will have to be given, 
but it will be done twice—together and separately. 


4. The police have orders to take impressions — of children as 
well as of adults. 


'5. Ifa merchant goes out, and the application for licence is made 
by his partner, he will need to have with him the power of 
attorney from the merchant, bearing the thumb-impression of 
his right hand. This is insulting in the extreme. From now 
on, a Signature will not be sufficient on the power of attorney by 
an Indian, but a thumb-impression will be required. 


6. All applications will be prepared by officers. No one can have 
them prepared by a lawyer or agent.>? 


After the announcement in the Government Gazette, 28 June 1907 
that the Asiatic Law Amendment Act would take effect from | July 1907, 
and the publication of the Regulations made under the Act, a represen- 
tative of Rand Daily Mail interviewed Gandhi, ‘‘the leading light of 
the Indian community’, with a view to obtaining the reactions of Indians 
to these Regulations.53 Gandhi’s answers. during the interview have been 
summned up as follows: 


My co-workers and I will undergo the extreme penalty pre- 
scribed by law than submit to the law for Asiatics that has been 
passed. No self-respecting Indian will submit to this Act. From 
the letters received by me and the editor of Indian Opinion, about 
fifty per cent of the Indian population in the Transvaal will resist 
the law. I have not met a single Indian so far who justifies it. Some 
assert that they will leave this country. But I have not once 
come across a Single person who even talks of applying for a register. 
Indians are very angry and at least 6,000 persons will refuse to apply 
for registers. If they are prosecuted by the Government, they will 
run into loss by doing so. But they are ready to Sacrifice their all 
for the sake of their self-respect. Since we have no say even in regard 
to the making of the laws that affect us, we feel that there is only one 
course left to us, and that is, not to submit to any law.°4 


In view of the fact that the new law was to come into effect in 
Piciacis from 1 July 1907, a mass meeting was held there on 30th June. 
Large number of Indians from Johannesburg went there at their own 
expense. Welcoming the gathering, Hajee Habib described the new law 
as barbarous. So long as the Regulations under it were not published, 
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he said, he had hoped that if they happened to be reasonable the law 
could perhaps be accepted. But after going through the Regulations, he 
declared, there could be no question of accepting the law. He made a 
call tothe Indian community to oppose the law unitedly.°> After Gandhi 
explained the implications of the law, spirited speeches followed, some 
declaring that death was preferable to submission to the oppressive law.56 


Explaining the Indian sentiment, Gandhi wrote thus to William Van 
Hulsteyn, Member of the Legislative Assembly: 


To the Asiatic Registration Act, British Indians have undo- 
ubtedly been advised by my Association not to submit, because 
in my humble opinion, it is their duty first to submit to a higher 
law, namely, that which dictates to mankind an idea of self- 
respect and respect for declarations solemnly and sincerely 
made. To accept the Registration Act, in my humble opinion, 
takes away every vestige of manliness from Indians and would 
make them godless.... It would be childish for any responsible 
British Indian to advise the community to enter upon a life-and- 
death struggle and to be prepared to Sacrifice all their material 
wealth for the sake of avoiding finger impressions.?7 


Neither Gandhi nor the rest of the Indian community was unaware 
of the consequences of their action. In his letter to the Editor of The 
Star (Johannesburg), dated 7 July 1907, Hajee Habib, Secretary of the 
British Indian Committee of Pretoria, wrote: 


Your correspondent threatens that, if my countrymen do not 
change their attitude, the penal clauses will be rigorously enfo- 
rced and they will be deported. This threat was unnecessary, 
for we have counted the consequence of non-submission. Gaol 
has no terrors for us compared to the enforced slavery of the 
Registration Act, which puts on the whole community a brand 
of criminality. Deportation will be a welcome relief from the 
contemplation of a dog’s life in what we have been taught to 
consider our own home. If the Act bears as heavily on us as 
we represent it to do, no Sacrifice will be too great for us.58 


Representation made by the South Africa British India Committee 
failed to move the Imperial Government to intervene on behalf of 
Indians, The British Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bennerman, 
informed the Committee that he would not receive their deputation. He, 
they were informed, had already written to the Transvaal Government to 
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say that the law was bad. But as the Transvaal now enjoyed self- 
government, he could neither interfere in the implementation of the Act 
nor exert much pressure on the Tranvaal. Commenting on the attitude 
of the Prime Minister, Gandhi wrote : 


We infer from this that the Imperial Government has received 
information from the Transvaal that the Indian community will, in 
the end, accept registration without the use of force. We think 
General Smuts has been encouraged to say this by the fact that some 
persons have taken out registration certificates and others are about 
to do so. If our inference is correct, there is no cause for disappo- 
intment at Sir Henry’s reply. The time for Sir Henry to intervene 
will come when the real struggle begins, and Indians, even when 
sent to gaol or deported, remain firm and do not submit to the law. 
If even at that time he does not intervene, we shall belive that the 
sun of the British Empire is about to set. For, if the imperial 
Government does not protect innocent people when they are being 
Oppressed, commonsense tells us that God will deprive it of its 
power. How can he be called a king who does not protect ? %? 


In a letter to the Editor of The star (Johannesburg) dated 7 July 1907, 
Gandhi wrote: ‘‘The Imperial arm is presumed to cover the weak 
from the strong. Indians of the Transvaal are now waiting to see 
Whether that arm is to protect the weak Indians from the strong 
whites. — British and otherwise — or whether it is to be used to streng- 
then the hands of the tyrant to crush the weak and the helpless’’.© 


The Indian community in the Transvaal, in the meanwhile, was 
evidently in high spirits. Gandhi, therefore, proclaimed with extreme 
‘confidence: ‘‘Indians in the Transvaal will stagger humanity without 
shedding a drop of blood.’’6! Many friends, Gandhi said, told them 
that the local government was determined to enforce the Asiatic Act 
at all cost and that they were likely to have their worst fears realised. 
The determination of Indians not to submit to the humiliation was 
re-echoed in Gandhi’s answer: ‘‘The Indians retort that they are prepared 
for the eventuality. Send them to prison? They are ready. Deport 
them forcibly? They are ready also. Anything, even death, would be 
better than that they should labour under the ban of criminality and that 
they should be traitors to their God.’ 


VIll 
THE ADVENT OF SATYAGRAHA 


The Asiatic Act had come into effect from 1 July 1907, and 
Indians were required to apply for registration by 3lst July. Registration 
Offices were, as a result, opened on the first day of July 1907. The 
Indian community decided at once to organise volunteers to picket these 
offices. Volunteers, wearing badges, were posted on the roads leading 
to the offices to dissuade weak-kneed Indians who were inclined to apply 
for permits. To every Indian going to the permit office, they were to 
give a printed paper explaining the injuries which submission to the 
Act would involve. ‘‘This’, as Gandhi states, ‘‘was the community’s 
first experience of that kind. All who were above the age of twelve 
were taken as pickets, so that there were many young men from 12 to 18 
years of age enrolled as such.’”? 


Picketing of Registration Offices, thus, came to be systematically 
organised. However, volunteers were expressly instructed not to be 
impolite or rude to any Indian taking out a permit. Emphasising on 
strict adherence to non-violence, politeness and courteous behaviour, 
Gandhi wrote: 


Those who have volunteered to do the missionary work are, 
some of them, fiery spirits. Indians in Johannesburg, too, are 
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drawn from all classes. We, therefore, warn the Indian volunteers 
against any haste or any display of ill temper. Physical violence 
must be absolutely eschewed, and so must strong language. Those 
who are anxious to avoid the yoke of the Asiatic Act should be 
equally anxious not to put a more terrible yoke in the shape of 
ignorant brow-beating and intimidation. If Indians are satisfied 
that the Act imposes degradation on them and takes away their 
manliness, all that they need do is to place that view before those 
who do not know it. Once they have done so, their duty is finished, 
and they should leave it open to the would be applicant for 
registration to make his choice. It is his loss, not the community’s, 
if he elects to accept the enslaving conditions of the Act. 


The volunteers in all places worked with great enthusiasm. And 
picketing proved effective. The Registration Office was generally kept 
idle. The force of public opinion, moreover, acted as a powerful 
deterrent on those Indians who were inclined to obtain permits, 
because the names of the blacksheep were published in Indian Opinion. 
The purpose was to appeal to the self respect of Indians and to shame 
the cowardly. The time — limit for registration was extended again and 
again, but no more than 500 Indians came forward to register. 


On his part, Gandhi addressed numerous meetings of the British 
Indian Association, the Hamidia Islamic Society and the Chinese 
Association. Mass meetings of Indians were also held. He also continued 
to adopt the more conventional methods of protest. He addressed letters 
to the Government and public bodies in South Africa and India, as well 
as to prominent persons in South Africa, India and England. He even 
presented a mass petition signed by over 4,500 Indians, showing that 
the vast majority of Indians was opposed to the law.4 


When it was found that they could not persuade many Indians to 
register, the Government resorted to coercive methods. Pandit Rama 
Sundara of Germiston was arrested and sentenced to one month’s simple 
imprisonment. The measure, however, proved counter-productive. 
Gandhi comments on the reactions it produced: ‘*The day on which 
he was sentenced was celebrated with great eclat. There was no trace 
of depression, but on the other hand there was exuitation and rejoicing. 
Hundreds were ready to goto jail. The officers of the Asiatic Depart- 
ment were disappointed in their hope of a bumper crop of registrants. 
They did not get a single registrant even from Germiston. The only 
gainer was the Indian community. The month was soon over. Rama 
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Sundara was released and was taken in a procession to the place where 
a meeting had been arranged. Vigorous speeches were made. Rama 
Sundara was smothered with garlands of flowers. The volunteers held 
a feast in his honour, and hundreds of Indians envied Rama Sundara’s 
luck and were sorry that they had not the chance of suffering 
imprisonment.’’> } | 


It soon dawned on the authorities that the strength of the Indian 
movement could not by any means be checked as long as the leaders 
were at large. So in the Christmas week of December 1907, General 
Smuts decided to prosecute Gandhi and some other leaders.© They 
included Thambi Naidoo, a Tamilian trader, and Leung Quinn, the 
leader of the Chinese residents of Johannesburg.? They were served 
With a notice to. appear before the Magistrate on 28 December 1907 to 
show cause why, having failed to apply for registration as required by 
law, they should not be ordered to leave the Transvaal within a definite 
time. At the B. Criminal Court in Johannesburg Gandhi and the 
other leaders were asked whether they held duly issued registration 
certificates under Law 2 of 1907, and on receiving replies in the negative, 
they were all arrested and promptly charged under Section 8 sub-section 
2 of Act 2 of 1907, in that they were in the Transvaal without a regist- 
ration certificate issued under the Act. Gandhi was subsequently 
sentenced to leave the Colony within 48 hours. On the day of the 
trial, the Imperial Government also approved the Transvaal Immigration 
Restriction Bill which further aimed to check the immigration of the 
Asiatics into the Colony.? 


The Indian struggle now entered a new phase. ‘In the Transvaal’, 
Gandhi wrote, ‘‘the campaign has now begun. So far the two sides 
have only been storing up ammunition. The bugle has sounded, calling 
Indians to wake up and mount a ceaseless vigil. This is a struggle 
which the gods themselves may well come down to watch. For we 
believe the Indian cause to be God’s own and the Government’s that of 
the Devil. Ramchandraji could defeat the ten-headed Ravan with an 
army of monkeys because he had right.on his side. The Indians are in 
the right; we therefore pledge our word that they will defeat the 
many-headed monster which the Government is, provided, of course, 
they remain truthful, courageous and united.”!0 Gandhi anticipated 
his later statement that a ‘satyagrahi’ should rely on none except God, 
when he added: ‘‘We had hoped, it is true, for support from the Imper- 
ial Government. In fact, we may stilldoso, But our prayer is to God 
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alone. Let us see if He forsakes us. History provides no instance of 
God having ever forsaken anyone; we need not then fear any such 
contingency’’.!! 


On 10 January 1908 Gandhi and the other leaders, who were ordered 
to leave the Colony within 48 hours a fortnight ago, were called upon to 
attend the Court for sentence. The news created considerable commotion 
among the Indian community, and a large crowd gathered outside B 
Court inthe morning. Before the doors were opened they were informed 
that the proceedings against the defaulters would be taken only in the 
afternoon. Gandhi made use of the opportunity provided by the 
postponement to address his countrymen. A meeting was held in the 
nearby Mosque grounds at 11 o’clock. A large gathering was present. 
After a few introductory remarks by Essop Ismail Mia, the Chairman of 
the British Indian Association, Gandhi exhorted the rank and file of 
Indians to stand firm during the incarceration of the leaders. The Star 
(Johannesburg) in its report on the meeting la‘d stress on the impression 
the Indian leader created. ‘‘He was listened to with the greatest inten- 
tness. Every eye was fixed upon the slim central figure of Mr. Gandhi, 
and the meeting gave an indication of the hold he has upon his country- 
men.” !2 As the report reveals, it was the spiritual significance of the 
struggle that was stressed by Gandhi in his valedictory exhortation: 


No matter what might be said he would always repeat that was 
a struggle for religious liberty. By religion he did not mean 
formal religion, or customary religion, but that religion which 
underlay all religions, which brought them face to face with their 
Maker. If they ceased to be men, if on taking a deliberate vow 
they broke that vow in order that they might remain in the 
Transvaal without physical inconvenience, they undoubtedly 
forsook their God. To repeat again the words of Jesus of Nazareth, 
those who would follow God had to leave the world, and he had 
called upon his countrymen in that particular instance to leave the 
world and cling to God as a child would cling to the mother’s 
breast. 13 


A great mass of excited Indians crushed in at the door of the B 
Criminal Court and spread to a great crowd outside, in the afternoon, to 
witness the trial of their leaders. Gindhi was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment for having disobeyed the earlier order of the Court to 
quit the Colony within 48 hours.'4 Tambi Naidoo, Leung Qulnn, and 
many brave spirits followed him to Johannesburg jail. 1° 
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The Indian community in the Transvaal, struggling for the removal 
of a degradation, passed through the first phase of the movement with 
determination and courage. Their claim was put forward through 
suffering and penance. They thereby demonstrated a method of protest 
other than that of violence and disorder, the only method open to those 
having neither votes nor representation. The inwardness of the 
movement, at the same time, raised it to a higher level of human end- 
eavour. The emphasis throughout had been on the ethical and spiritual 
cOntent in the passive resistance movement. The Asiatic Registration 
Act, in Gandhi’s view, not only had some evil in it, but was evil legal- 
ised. ‘*Resistance to such an evil’, G:ndhi said, ‘tis a divine duty 
which no human being can with an impunity disregard.” 1© And he 
added: “‘It should be noted that in defying this murderous law, we obey 
the divine law. To submit to the unjust law will bea sin. Likewise it 
will be a sin to Violate the divine law. What is this divine law? It is 
that one has to suffer pain before enjoying pleasure and that one’s true 
self-interest consists in the good of all, which means that we should 
die — suffer — for otners.”’!7 


The light that led the passive resistance movement seems to have 
been provided by the life of Christ. Gandhi wrote in Indian Opinion: 


Indians who migrated to this country in search of an honest 
livelihood, and who find themselves face to face with civic and 
social extinction, are fighting under the inspiration of the New 
Testament. Gentle Jesus, the greatest passive resister the world has 
seen, iS their pattern.... Was not Jesus rejected and yet did He not 
resist the blasphemy that His persecutors would have Him utter on 
pain of suffering what was, in their estimation, an inglorious death, 
side by side with thieves and robbers? But the crown of thorns 
today sits better on that bleeding head than a crown bedecked with 
diamonds of the purest water on any sovereign. He died indeed, 
yet He lives in the memory of all true sons of God, and with Him 
live also the thieves who accepted the humble Nazarene and His 
teaching.18 


Gandhi, however, felt that the spiritual content of his movement was 
not well emphasised by the word ‘Passive Resistance’. Self-respect, he 
felt, required that Indians should find an equivalent word in Indian 
language to describe the movement. Hence a prize was offered through 
the columns of Jndian Opinion, for a suitable Gujarati equivalent for the 
term passive resistance, Maganlal Gandhi suggested the word Sadagraha 
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which Gandhi changed into Satyagraha. Explaining to the readers of 
Indian Opinion how the word came to be accepted, Gandhi wrote: 


The editor had invited (suggestions from readers for) a Gujarati 
equivalent for ‘passive resistance’. I have received one which is not 
bad, though it does not render the original in its full connotation. 
I shall, however, use it for the present. The word is Sadagraha. I 
think Satyagraha is better than Sadagraha. ‘Resistance’ means deter- 
mined opposition to anything. The correspondent has rendered it 
as agraha (firmness, insistence). Agraha in the right cause is sat or 
Satya (truth) agraha. The correspondent therefore has rendered 
‘passive resistance’ as firmness ina goodcause. Though the phrase 
does not exhaust the connotation of the word ‘passive’, we shall use 
Satyagraha till a word is available which deserves the prize.!? 


As the concept of Satvagraha developed in his mind, he came to 
feel increasingly that the term ‘passive resistance’ was a misnomer. He 
felt that the idea could be better expressed by the term ‘soul-force’, a 
force ‘as old as the human race’, and represented in its purest form by 
Jesus Christ, Daniel and Socrates.2° Suffering was implicit in it. ‘‘A 
satyagrahi,’” Gandhi wrote, ‘‘must be afraid neither of imprisonment 
nor of deportation. He must neither mind even being reduced to poverty, 
nor be frightened, if it comes to that, of being smashed into pulp with a 
mortar and pestle. A satyagrahi will shine the brighter and grow the 
more courageous the more he is crushed. Then alone he deserved to be 
called a satyagrahi’’.2! : 


The trial and imprisonment of passive resisters ‘‘brought more 
publicity to his movement than all the petitions and deputations had done 
so far, and compelled the Imperial Government to take notice of what 
was happening to citizens of an empire which claimed to be the most 
civilized in the history of the world.”’22 It may not be wrong to assume 
that pressures had come to bear on the Transvaal authorities to prevent 
further escalation of the agitation. 


Gandhi and the other leaders were in jail for a fortnight, when 
Albert Cartwright, editor of The Transvaal Leader, a Johannesburg daily, 
came to visit Gandhi and to discuss proposal for a compromise.23 He 
visited Gandhi in jail twice. How the efforts of Cartwright finally 
succeeded to bring about a compromise was described in J/ndian 
Opinion thus: 


The first meeting took place on Tuesday the 2Ist. In the 
course of that meeting it was agreed between the two that the new 
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law should be repealed during the following session of Parliament 
and that the Indian community should immediately take out 
registers voluntarily. The agreement was also put down in writing. 
Mr. Cartwright then met the leaders of the Progressive Party. 
While accepting the suggestion, they asked that the Indians should 
write a letter from gaol volunteering to register. Mr. Cartwright 
himself drafted a letter to that effect and brought it to gaol on the 
28th. The draft petition did not, however, say categorically that 
the new law would not apply to those who registered voluntarily, 
and it was moreover on behalf of the Indians alone. It did not 
furthermore safeguard the interests of those who are outside the 
Transvaal at present, and included children uuder the age of sixteen 
[for purposes of voluntary registration]. Mr. Gandhi therefore 
proposed changes on both these points. On Mr. Cartwright appear- 
ing hesitant, Mr. Gandhi told him that, if these were not accepted, 
Indians would prefer to continue in gaol. Visibly touched, Mr. 
Cartwright said, ‘Well, you must make whatever changes you want. 
You are fighting fortruth, The changes you propose are reasonable, 
and necessary for your self-respect. If Mr. Smuts does not accept 
them, I shall myself oppose him, and I also hope to turn the 
Progressive Party against him’. After these changes had been made, 
Mr. Quinn and Mr. Naidoo, who had done excellent work [for the 
campaign], were called in. They both approved the letter and 
signed it. It was signed at 12.30 p. m. 24 
The letter sent to the Colonial Secretary with the changes proposed by 
Gandhi read as follows: “Our opposition has never been directed so 
much against the finger-print requirements of the Regulation under the 
Act — in so far as such finger-prints were deemed necessary for the 
identification of Asiatics who could not very well be otherwise identi- 
fied — as against the element of compulsion contained in the Act 
itself. On that ground we have repeatedly offered to undergo voluntary 
registration if the Act were repealed.” 25 
Albert Cartwright left with the letter to Pretoria by train in the 
afternoon of 28th January. At five o’clock on the same day he rang up 
to say that General Smuts had accepted the terms of the letter. 26 
On 30 January 1908, the Governor of the Johannesburg prison was 


ordered to arrange Gandhi to be take’n to Pretoria. Gandhi was 
escorted to Pretoria by the Superintendent of Police of Johannesburg, 


and was secretly taken to the Colonial Office. Gandhi’s meeting 
with General Smuts took place at noon. General Smuts said: ‘‘Per- 
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sonally I have nothing against the Indian community. The demands 
you have made in your letter are rather excessive, but the Govern- 
ment proposes to accept them. What the form of the registration 
certificate should be and how the registration should be legalized 
will be considered later. Of course, this registration will be outside 
the new law. But I suggest that your people do not discuss this matter 
in public. If you do, you yourself will stand to lose. For my people 
will turn against me.”’ When Mr. Gandhi referred to the question of 
finger-impressions, he said: ‘‘If finger-impressions are found necessary 
you will have to give them. You have already said that your resistance 
is not directed against these. However, of this too, we shall talk later.” 
Smuts then added: ‘‘My second suggestion is that you should not harass 
the blacklegs.”’ Other matters too figured inthe discussions. A meeting 
of the Cabinet was held immediately thereafter, and a draft reply was 
given to Gandhi after it had been approved by the Cabinet. Gandhi 
was then set free.27 


On leaving the Colonial Office Gandhi was allowed to go to 
Johannesburg. It was about 9 p. m. when Gandhi reached Johannesburg. 
He met Sheth Yusuf Mian, President of the British Indian Association, 
and other friends. He explained the terms of the settlement to the 
leaders present. ‘‘A few opposed the settlement,’’ Gandhi recalls. ‘‘But 
all of them understood the situation after they had heard me. Every one 
of them, however, was troubled by one doubt, ‘What if General Smuts 
broke faith with us? The Black Act might not be enforced but it.. 
would always hang over our heads like Damocles’ sword. If in the 
meanwhile we registered voluntarily, we would have knowingly played in 
the adversary’s hands, and surrendered the most powerful weapon in our 
possession for resisting the Act. The right order for the settlement 
was, that the Act should be repealed first and then we should be called 
upon to register voluntarily’..”’28 Gandhi answered the argument by expl- 
aining that a ‘satyagrahi’ should never be afraid of trusting the opponent, 
and he was able to satisfy the one or two in the small group who had 
raised disagreement.2? But a storm was about to break out soon. 


On his arrival at Johannesburg Gandhi had suggested that a meeting 
should be convened at once. Consequently a meeting was held at mid- 
night, and, in spite of very short notice, it was attended by about a 
thousand people. Gandhi addressed the gathering, explaining the nature 
of the settlement and dwelling upon the necessity of voluntary registration 
on their part in order to show that they did not’intend to bring a single 
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Indian into the Transvaal surreptitiously or by fraud.3° As soon as he 
ended the speech, a Pathan stood up and began to raise a volley of ques- 
tions. The questions betrayed extreme hostility and suspicion. ‘You 
were writing a deal about the ten finger-pr.nts,’ he burst out. ‘It was you 
who told us that they were required only from criminals. It was you who 
said that the struggle centred round the finger-prints. How does all that 
fit in with your attitude today?’3!_ The Pathan went further to establish 
the view that Gandhi had betrayed the Indian community. He said: 


We have heard that you have betrayed the community and sold 
it to General Smuts for 15,000 pounds. We will never give the 
finger-prints nor allow others to do so. I swear with Allah as my 
witness, that I will kill the man who takes the lead in applying for 
registration. 32, The scathing words of the Pathan, however, did not 
have any impression onthe meeting. With the exception of the two 
Pathans present, the gathering unanimously ratified the settlement 
reached between Gandhi and Smuts. 


Gandhi particularly informed the meeting that they should avoid all 
noisy demonstrations or processions. The reperter of the Leader who 
was present, agreed not to publish a report of the meeting. Everyone 
agreed to avoid celebrations, and all felt extremely happy.33 


The prison gates opened at 12 noon onthe next day. Indians who 
had been arrested in connection with the Registration Act or for carrying 
on trade without licences were released. ‘‘Everyone was surprised and 
the whites, too, were happy’’, Indian Opinion reported. ‘‘Telegrams_ 
were sent to the Association congratulating the [released] prisoners. 
There must have been more than a hundred of them.... These telegrams 
included one each from Porbandar, Aden and England. Some of these 
are from whites, and a large number of them called in person at the office 
[of the Association] to offer congratulations to the Indian community.’’34 


To Gandhi the first experiment with passive resistance or saty- 
agraha was crowned with all-round success. With great jubilation he 
wrote : 


The Transvaal Indians, we believe, have emerged completely 
victorious. They struggled for 16 months. All the sections [of the 
Indian community] have become united. Indians all over South 
Africa were roused. Their pledge about gaol-going has been 
fulfilled. And the settlement followed with unexpected speed. It 
is a miracle that the prison doors opened before the term of 
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imprisonment had expired. We shall not come across many 
instances of this kind in world history. The Government has 
placed great confidence in the Indian community and an equally 
heavy measure of responsibility. The demand of the Indian 
community has been accepted, namely, that the law should not 
apply to them. The words ‘the law should not apply to them’, 
need to be carefully understood. An oath was taken in September 
1906 not to submit to the law. Submission to the law was the 
only issue at that time. The regulations made under it in July 
[1907] did not then exist. The Government has now promised 
not to apply the law to Indians on condition that the objective of 
the law should be secured by the Indians themselves acting of their 
free will, that is, without the compulsion of that law.... The self-— 
same law is now about to fall apart. It has not gone yet, but the 
Indians who were imprisoned have been released with the assurance 
that it will go. AI] the newspapers, without an exception, are 
astonished. The whites are dumbfounded and wonder how all 
this came about.35 
- However, Gandhi never lost Sight of the true implications of the 
achievement. For him it was atriumph of truth. ‘*We consider this 
a victory for truth’, he said. There had been such a wonderful result 
because their’s was a fight on behalf of truth and because most of the 
leaders fought with scrupulous regard for truth. ‘‘Truth is God, or 
God is nothing but Truth, “he wrote. ‘‘We come across this idea in 
every religion. It is a divine law that he who serves that Truth — that 
God — will never suffer defeat.”° Gandhi added that sometimes 
men of truth appeared to have failed, but that was no more than a 
fleeting appearance. In reality they could not be defeated. ‘‘When 
the result is not as we wanted it to be, we tend to think we have failed’”’, 
he explained. ‘‘But that which appears a defeat to us is often but 
victory itself. There are thousands of such instances [in history]. If, 
with some measure of truth on our side, we Strive for a certain result 
and fail, the blame does not lie with truth but with us. If a particular 
result does not serve our good, God will not grant it, however much 
we may desire it.”37 And to establish his view Gandhi quoted the 
following passage from the Bhagavagita: ‘‘With an even mind face 
happiness and unhappiness, gain and loss, victory and defeat, and so 
join battle, thou son of Prithu; thou shalt incur no sin thereby.’ 
He who fought in this manner, he said, would fight only in the name 
of God. He would give no thought to success or failure. ‘‘He is 
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pledged only to the great task of serving Truth, doing his duty in the 
name of God. The outcome itself is in the hands of the Lord 
Almighty.’’9 

As it was a Victory for truth, according to Gandhi, it was also a 
victory for satyagraha. Every Indian, Gandhi said, should now be 
convinced that satyagraha, or passive resistance, was an infallible 
remedy. It was capable of curing the most dangerous of ailments.4° 
Gandhi, at the same time, stressed on the one condition to be observed 
if the remedy was to be effective that they ‘‘should be prepared colle- 
ctively to accept hardships.’’4! 


Gandhi met General Smuts for a second time to settle ail the 
points concerning registration. | 
1. If the Indian community takes out registers voluntarily, the 

new law will be repealed. 


Voluntary registration will be legalized by a new Bill. 


Voluntary registration will not apply to children under sixteen 
years of age. , 

4. There will be new forms of application for voluntary 
registration and for registration certificates. The register 
will mention the names of husband, wife and children and 
their respective ages. 

In the application for voluntary registration the name of the 
mother need not by mentioned but those of children and minors 
will be necessary.*2 


Concerning finger-prints, the following conditions were accepted : 
(i) Those who know English well will not be required to give 
either finger-prints or thumb-impressions. 

(ii) Men of standing and those who own property can be exempted 
from the giving of finger-prints or thumb-impressions. 

(iii) Those who strongly object [on grounds of conscience] to 
giving ten finger-prints will be allowed to give thumb- 
impressions. 

(iv) The rest will have to give the ten finger-impressions.*3 


To Gandhi these concessions appeared satisfactory. To ask for 
more, according to him, would seem unworthy of the Indian community. 
According to him, the respect that a man enjoys always depends on his 
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Self-restraint. Gandhi was, at the same time, fully alive to the delicate 
Situation in which General Smuts was placed. Letters published in 
The Star (Johannesburg) were highly critical of the Government for 
yielding to the Indian community. Angered by the settlement of the 
Indian question, the writers criticised Smuts in very strong language. 
‘*These letters suggest’’, Gandhi told his countrymen, ‘“‘that, when 
Parliament meets, Mr. Smuts will find himself in an awkward position. 
It would be well for the Indian community to give careful thought to 
all this and go through the registration as quickly as possible in order 
to convince everyone that we are playing the game.’’44 


The Registrar of Asiatics was soon ready to issue registration 
certificates under the new arrangement. It had been agreed ‘‘that the 
leaders should be the first to take out certificates on the first day, with 
a view to break down shyness, to see if the officers concerned dischar- 
ged their duties with courtesy and generally to have an eye over the 
arrangements.” 45 On his part, Gandhi had declared his decision during 
the midnight meeting that if he was alive on Monday, he would 
positively give his finger-impressions. At the same time Gandhi was 
not blind to the threat of assault from the Pathans. The brutal attack 
was not late in coming. On Monday morning Gandhi set out towards 
the Registration Office in the company of Essop Mia, Thambi Naidoo 
and a few other Indians. On the way he was attacked by the Pathans. 
The blows and injuries Gandhi received were both severe. Gandhi 
described the assault thus: 


I took severe blows on my left ribs. Even now] find breathing 
difficult. My upper lip has a cut on one side. I have a bruise 
above the left eye and wound onthe forehead. In addition, there 
are minor injuries on my right hand and left knee. I do not 
remember the manner of the assault, but people say that I fell down 
unconscious with the first blow which was delivered with a stick. 
Then my assailants struck me with an iron pipe and a stick and 
they also kicked me. Thinking me dead, they stopped. I only 
remember having been beaten up. I have an impression that, as the 
blows started, I uttered the words ‘He Rama’. Mr. Thambi Naidoo 
and Mr. Essop Mia intervened. Mr. Naidoo was hit as a result 
and injured on the ear. Mr. Essop Mia received a Slight injury 
on a finger. 46 


The assailants tried to escape but they were caught by the Europe- 
ans who happened to pass-by, and were handed over to the police. 
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Gandhi, however, did not have the slightest anger or hatred to the 
assailants. He wired to the Attorney-General that he did not hold the 
assailants guilty and that in any case he did not wish them to be prose- 
cuted.47 


For Gandhi, who was to become the symbol of abhaya or fear- 
lessness, the above experience served to make him stronger inwardly. 


On reflection, I feel that we fear death needlessly. I believe 
that I have not known such fear for a long time now. AndI have 
grown more fearless after this incident. If I had not regained 
consciousness, I would not have felt the suffering that I went thro- 
ugh later. We can thus See that there is suffering only as long as 
the soul is in intimate union with the body. I became aware of the 
suffering only when the soul’s union with the body was restored. 48 


The incident also provided, according to Gandhi, an abject lesson 
to satyagrahis. He wrote: 


The lesson that every servant of India is to draw from the 
assault is this: if anyone wants to serve the community, and always 
do the right by it, he must be prepared for physical assaults. 49 


After the attack Gandhi was taken to the residence of Reverend 
Joseph Doke, the Baptist clergyman in Johannesburg. And even as he 
was brought to the house of Doke severely injured, Gandhi had insisted 
that he should be the first to take out the certificate of registration. 
The Registrar, therefore, brought the papers to the house to oblige him. 
Gandhi also issued a statement to the Indian community urging them 
that no steps should be taken against his assailants, and that Hindus 
should not feel hurt by the fact that the assault was committed by 
Muslims. He also wrote: ‘*The promise of repeal of the Act against 
voluntary registration having been given, it is the sacred duty of every 
good Indian to help the Government and the Colony to the utter- 
most’’ 5° 


It was soon found that in Natal too the settlement had been grossly 
misundertood. Letters addressed to Indian Opinion vehemently 
criticised the compromise. Gandhi felt that, although the satyagraha 
struggle was confined to the Transvaal, he should try to remove the 
misunderstandings prevalent in Durban. So he left soon for Durban. 
A public meeting of Indians was convened. Gandhi ignored the warn- 
ings from his friends that he wouid be attacked at this meeting. He 
explained to the audience how the sttlement came to be reached, and 
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also answered the questions put to him by the audience. The attack 
came swiftly. Gandhi recalls: 


The meeting was held at 8 o’clock in the evening. The procee- 
dings were nearly over when a Pathan rushed to the platform with 
a big stick. The lights were put out at the same time. I grasped 
the situation at once. Sheth Daud Muhammad the Chairman stood 
up on the Chairman’s table and tried to quell the disturbance. 
Some of those on the platform surrounded me to defend my person. 
The friends who feared an assault had come to the place prepared 
for eventualities. One of them had a revolver in his pocket and he 
fired a blank shot. Meanwhile Parsi Rustomji who had noticed 
the gathering clouds went with all possible speed to the police 
Station and informed Superintendent Alexander, who Sent a police 
party. The police made a way for me through the crowd and took 
me to Parsi Rustomji’s place. >! 


Parsi Rustomji made an earnest attempt to improve the situation, 
He summoned all the Pathans of Durban in the morning and asked them 
to place before Gandhi alltheir complaints against him. Gandhi met 
the Pathans and tried to conciliate them. But it was all in vain. 
‘*They had a preconceived notion’, Gandhi explains, ‘‘that I had betr- 
ayed the community and until this poison was removed, it was useless 
reasoning With them. The canker of suspicion cannot be cured by 
arguments or explanations’. 52 So, when Gandhi left for Phoenix the 
Same day some of his friends accompanied him as self-appointed 
guards. 


While in Phoenix, Gandhi wrote a great deal in order to remove 
the misunderstanding about the compromise. He realised that if the 
misunderstanding persisted among the Transvaal Indians, it would have 
led to disastrous results. Hence, even while in the sick-bed, Gandhi 
had published his views in Jndian Opinion in the form of an imaginary 
dialogue, under the caption ‘A Dialogue on the Compromise’. He 
wrote: ‘‘We find many questions being asked about the compromise 
that has been arrived at. People are saying all kinds of things and some 
ignorant persons even refer to what is obviously a triumph as if it were 
a defeat. It is our considered opinion that the Transvaal Indians’ 
victory goes so deep that every Indian should understand its real signi- 
ficance. We therefore answer most of the questions [sent to us] in the 
form of a dialogue.”53 The imaginary dialogue was between a reader 
and the editor, and ran as follows: 
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Reader: Mr. Editor, I want to ask you some questions about 
your articles on the compromise. May I? 


Editor: By all means, do, It is our duty to instruct and 
enlighten our readers to the best of our understanding. Our object 
is to serve the community, and this we can do only if we clear up 
readers’ doubts to their satisfaction... . 4 


The dialogue in which Gandhi answered in detail the various objec- 
tions and doubts raised against the settlement, had a great effect on the 
Indian community. It was evident that the vast majority of Indians in 
the Transvaal fully endorsed the views of their leader. ‘‘In the end”, 
Gandhi recalls with satisfaction, ‘‘there were hardly any Indians who 
had not registered voluntarily. There was such a rush of the applicants 
for registration that the officers concerned were hard pressed with work, 
and in a very short time the Indians had fulfilled their part of the 
settlement.” 55 About 8,700 applications for registration had been 
submitted and 6,000 aplicants received their certificates by 9th May 
1908, the last date fixed for voluntary registration of Asiatics in the 
Transvaal. The remaining applications were still under consideration. 
Apparently, they included applications on behaif of childern, applica- 
tions of persons holding the old Dutch registers and those of others about 
whose thumb-impressions there were some doubts.5® And, with a sense 
of happiness, Gandhi wrote on 9 May 1908: 

The period for voluntary registration of Asiatics in the Trans- 

vaal closes today. Roughly speaking, almost every Asiatic has 

applied for voluntary registration; in other words, he has allowed 
himself to be identified afresh. Of the eight thousand odd applic- 
ations made, six thousand have already been approved and passed. 

This is a creditable record on either side. The Asiatics have, 

therefore, fulfilled their obligation, both in the spirit and the letter. 

It now remains for the Government to complete the performance 

of its duty, namely, to repeal the Asiatic Act and to legalize volun- 

tary registration in a manner acceptable to the Asiatics and 

Satisfactory from the colonial standpoint, which is to restrict the 

authorized influx of newcomers.57 

As expected by the Indian community, it now remained for the 
Transvaal Government to repeal the obnoxious law. ‘‘The Govern- 
ment,’ Gandhi wrote, ‘‘must now repeal the Black Act, and if they did, 
the Satyagraha struggle would come to an end,” *8 But they were in 
for another rude shock, 


IX 
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Clouds began gathering Sooner than expected. The weeks wore 
on after the Gandhi-Smuts agreement, but the obnoxious Asiatic 
Registration Act remained unrepealed. Years later Gandhi exonerated 
General Smuts from the charge of a wilful or intentional breach of 
faith.! But in 1909 the reservations exhibited by Smuts in implementing 
the terms of the compromise amounted to a breach of faith from the 
standpoint of the Indian community and provoked the resumption of 
satyagraha. 


Voluntary registration ended on 9 May 1908. The spectre of the 
Black Act was revived at once. New applications were not accepted 
thereafter. It meant that those who had not applied till then for 
registration certificates would be left out. Indians with permits who 
were entitled to enter the Transvaal would also be denied voluntary 
registration. On 12 May 1908, Mr. Chamney, the Registrar of Asiatics, 
issued an order that since the time-limit for voluntary registration had 
expired, new-comers had to take out registers under the obnoxious law.? 
It was Hajee Habib who sent news from Pretoria that the Registration 
Office intended to apply the Asiatic Act to the new Indian entrants. 
On hearing the news, Gandhi despatched a telegram to the Registrar of 
Asiatics. The reply from Mr. Chamney read as follows: ‘(I am 
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directed by the Government] to inform you by telegram that, since the 
persons who entered the Transvaal during the three-month period were 
allowed to apply for voluntary registration, the terms of the settlement 
have been fulfilled. Those who arrive after the period of three months 
will be obliged to take out registers under the law.’% Gandhi 
immediately wrote the following letter to General Smuts : 


I ventured to send a telephone message to you with reference 
to a telegram I received from Mr. Chamney saying that all Asiatics 
who at the time of the compromise were outside the Colony and 
who are now coming in and who have arrived after the 9th instant 
should apply under the Act. I am sure you do not mean this at all, 
in the face of the clear statement in the letter addressed by me from 
the jail. I venture to hope that the necessary instructions will be 
issued, and that voluntary registration will be accepted from those 
who may now come in.‘ 


The Private Secretary to Smuts sent the following reply on behalf of 
the General: ‘‘Your letter was duly received. General Smuts does not 
agree with your interpretation of the terms of the settlement. Indians 
who may come in now must apply for registration (under the law). 
General Smuts hopes, therefore, that you will use your influence to 
persuade fresh Indian entrants to apply for registration accordingly.’ 
Gandhi conveyed his grief and concern over the great misunderstanding 
that had been raised by the reply from Smuts and wrote again: 


When the negotiations were going on, I could never have 
dreamed of accepting a compromise which would mean a 
differential treatment of Asiatics entering after the period of three 
months. Had such been the understanding, steps would certainly 
have been taken to inform Indians even in India and that could 
only have been done by cablegrams, in order to enable the people 
to return to the Transvaal within three months, and even then I do 
not know that it would have been at all a just thing to expect 
Indians from India within that period in order to exchange their 
documents.® 


A further reply from General Smuts confirmed Gandhi’s worst fears. 
The Private Secretary wrote back: ‘‘Your letter was duly received. 
Even after further consideration, General Smuts is unable to depart 
from the position he has taken.” Significantly, Smuts’ replies said 
nothing about whether or not the obnoxious law would be repealed, 
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Gandhi was now placed in an embarassing situation. On the one 
side he had given the firm assurance to his countrymen that if they 
accepted voluntary registration the Asiatic Act would be repealed: 
Moreover, the leaders of the community had helped the process of 
voluntary registration with much personal risk to themselves. An 
assault on Essop Mia by a Patban testified the danger that continued to 
threaten the leaders. An account of the incident may be cited to 
establish the gravity of the issue: ‘‘At 2 p. m. on Sunday, Mr. Essop 
Mia, Chairman of the British Indian Association, was proceeding to the 
Location to attend a dinner party when a Pathan struck him on the back 
with a heavy stick. He turned round and was hit on the face, the blow 
breaking the bridge of the nose. Blood gushed out. Mr. Essop Mia 
became unconscious and fell down. Mr. Moosa Ebrahim Patel and 
Mr. Cachalia tried to seize the Pathan, the former receiving injuries in 
the attempt.’® Gandhi, therefore, addressed another letter to General 
Smuts : 

I hardly think that you realize the gravity of the situation 

so far as the Indian community is concerned. Your decision not 

to register under the compromise those Indians who have entered 
the Colony on bona fide permits after the 9th of this month has 
created a turmoil amongst the Indians. You have heard, I take it, 
that the Chairman of the Association has been already assaulted. 

Many more may be assaulted in the near future. I daily receive 

indignant letters saying that I have entirely misled the people as to 

the compromise and that the law is not going to be repealed at all. 

Can I not ask you, for the sake of those who have helped the 

Government, to do a very simple thing — to announce immediately 

that the Act will be repealed and that new arrivals may be 

voluntarily registered 29 


It soon became evident that it was the definite intention of the 
Government to legalise voluntary registration under the Asiatic Act 
and to make it applicable to Asiatics who had voluntarily registered, 
save for the penalities for non-registration under it hitherto. A meeting 
of the British Indian Association Committee was held in Gandhi’s 
Office, when Gandhi explained the position at length. It was 
unanimously agreed that the satyagraha campaign should be resumed. 
Hence the following letter was circulated to all the Town Committees 
in the Transvaal : 


It is now certain that the Government will go back on _ its 
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word about voluntary registration and the new law. Ignoring his 
written assurance, General Smuts has stated that the proposed Bill 
will only legalize voluntary registration that has taken place under 
the new Act. To exploit voluntary registration in this manner is 
plainly foul play. General Smuts now wants to gull us by putting 
a wrong construction on the promise which he gave in writing. 


We need not be alarmed by this double-crossing. Since our 
cause is just, we have reason to believe that this double-crossing 
can only be to our advantage, if anything. 


It is necessary now to resort to satyagraha. As a first step in 
the campaign, every Indian should write a letter requesting that the 
application made by him voluntarilv be returned. He should ask 
for the application and the other documents to be returned to him, 
or sent to the Association.... 


Those who are prosecuted under the new law will be defended 
by Mr. Gandhi free of charge, exactiy as was done earlier. 


It should be assumed that all of us are again without registers.!° 
Thus the foundations of the satyagraha campaign were firmly laid. 


As a result of the notices sent by Indians withdrawing their appli- 
cations, and the good offices of friends like Cartwright, a letter was 
received from General Smuts on 4 June 1908, inviting Gandhi for a 
discussion on the draft Asiatic Bill1! In the course of the interview, 
the question of amending the Immigration Act and repealing the 
the Asiatic Act were discussed: General Smuts agreed that the Asiatic 
Act served no useful purpose. He admitted that whatever the nature of the 
Bill that was ultimately passed, the voluntary registrants would certainly 
not be subject to the Asiatic Registration Act. ‘‘No clarification was, 
however, offered about the status of those who had not taken out registers 
[voluntarily], neither was any assurance given about the repeal of the 
the Act; it was merely stated that the Bill was yet to be drafted’’.!2 
Thus, it was evident that General Smuts meant to keep at least one of 
his three promises, that voluntary registrants would not come within 
the scope of the law. But, to Gandhi, fulfilling this promise implied 
the fulfilment of the two others as well, because one half of the Indian 
community could not be governed by one law and the other half by 
another. That meant that the law should be repealed.!3 In the meantime 
drafts were prepared for affidavits, and preparations were made for the 
conduct of the case. However, the matter was suspended for the time 
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being because a telegram was received from Smuts inviting Gandhi for 
an interview on 13th June. ‘‘At the interview, General Smuts said that 
the new law would certainly be repealed and the Immigrants’ (Restriction) 
Act amended. But he had still to consult his draftsman in the legal 
department. He therefore advised [Mr. Gandhi] to wait for a week. 
He said, moreover, that the British Indian Association did not represent 
the entire Indian community, and that he had received a petition from 
[some] Indians requesting that the Jaw be retained.”!4 The Committee 
of the British Indian Association, thereupon, met on the same day and 
decided to wait for a week. After the meeting, Gandhi wrote to Smuts 
to clarify his position: 


With reference to the amendment of the Immigration Act, I 
wish to make the Asiatic position perfectly clear with reference to 
the following : 


1. No position will ever be accepted by the Asiatic communities 
that does not put those who have not yet entered the 
country but are entitled to do so on a level with Asiatics who 
have voluntarily registered. They will, therefore, exchange 
their documents under the amended Act, and take out 
certificates in the same form as the voluntary form. 


2. Refugees who have not yet received permits under the Peace 
Preservation Ordinance should be protected. There will be 
no objection to defining who may be termed a refugee — I 
Suggest residence in the Transvaal for two years prior to the 
llth day of October, 1999 — and a period may be fixed within 
which these applications may be received, say one year, and 
they should be entitled to prove their claim before a court of 
law. 

3. Those who hold £3 Dutch Registration Certificates should also 
be protected, the onus being on them to prove that they are 
bona-fide holders thereof. 


4. Those who hold Peace Preservation Ordinance permits or 
permits issued by Asiatic Officers should be protected. 


5. Those who possess educational qualifications, whatever the 
test may be, should be free like the European immigrants. 

6. There are applications being made which have not been yet 
decided by Mr. Chamney, or which he has refused. These 
should be decided finally before a court of law.!* 
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Gandhi had been promised by General Smuts during the interview 
that he would be shown the draft Bill before it was published. On 22 
June 1908 Gandhi met Smuts. The interview which brought out the 
issues of conflict, and forced the resumption of agitation, was reported 
as follows: 


Mr. Gandhi met Mr. Smuts on Monday. He was shown a printed 
draft of the proposed Bill repealing the Act. If the Indian community 
approved the draft, the Bill would be passed and the Act repealed. 
The temptation was great. It was an excellent Bill from the point 
of view of those who had registered voluntarily or might do so in 
future. It did not contain any of the objectionable provisions of 
the obnoxious Act. There was, however, a ‘‘but’’ about the Bill. 
Accepting it meant forgoing rights as under: 


(1) Even educated persons would not be allowed to enter 
(except on a temporary visit). 

(2) Even those who hold £3 Dutch registers may not enter. 

(3) Other (Asiatic) refugees (from the Boer War) may not enter. 


(4) If the applications now being examined by Mr. Chamney are 
rejected, there is no appeal against his (administrative) 
decision.'6 


In effect, the draft Bill did not accede to the points made by Gandhi in 
his letter dated 13th June. If Gandhi and the Asiatic leaders agreed to 
forego the rights noted above, “‘the Immigrants’ (Restriction) Act would 
be amended and the obnoxious Act repealed’’.!7 The /ndian Opinion 
Stated how the discussion finally broke down: 


The obnoxious law may or may not be repealed; how can we, 
on that account, agree to forgo anyone’s legitimate rights? 
Mr. Gandhi therefore did not approve of the Bill and all further 
correspondence towards a final settlement came to a stop. General 
Smuts said in effect: ‘Since you do not accept this Bill, we will 
not repeal this Act, but will legalize voluntary registration in the 
manner we think best’. Mr. Gandhi again asked that his application 
for voluntary registration be returned. Mr. Smuts replied that we 
could fight out the issue in the court.18 


Gandhi immediately informed the Indians in Pretoria about the failure 
of his interview with Smuts. He also sent a telegram to the Jobannesburg 
office to convene a meeting of Committee of the British Indian Asso- 
Ciation.!9 
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The British Indian Association met on the same day at Johannesburg. 
They decided to fight a test case for the withdrawal of an application 
for registration. It was also decided to arrange a mass meeting on 24th 
June. The mass meeting was attended by delegates from all over the 
Transvaal. In tbe course of his speech, Gandhi made it clear that the 
repeal of the Asiatic Act was no longer the main issue: 


It is necessary to understand this well. The fight, then, is not 
for the repeal of the Act, for General Smuts was quite prepared to 
dothat. The Act is boundto be repealed. It is in any case as good 
as repealed for those who do not intend to submit to it. ° 


Neither is it a fight against (the giving of) those who hold the £3 
Dutch registration certificates, for those who are outside the Tran- 
Svaal at present, but are in a position to prove that they are old 
residents of the Transvaal. It is also for the sake of the educated 
Indians. Every Indian must be clear about this.2° 


The remedy, Gandhi said, lay in their hands. They should ignore 
the Government’s law and act as follows: (1) They should, when necessary, 
burn the certificates of voluntary registration. (2) They should refuse to 
affix their finger-impressions or signatures on any documents or to give 
their names when asked for these by the police. (3) They should tender 
the licence fee, but if the licence is refused, they should carry on trade 
without one. If, as a consequence of any of these actions, they had to 
suffer imprisonment, they should accept it.24 Gandhi made a stirring 
call: ‘‘The sword of satyagraha is far superior to the steel sword. Truth 
and justice provide its point; divine help is the filt that adorns it. One 
who has the use of this sword has no cause to fear defeat. Therefore, 
brave Indians, arise, and without ado, draw the sword of satyagraha and 
fight unto victory.’’22 


Gandhi, however, turned attention first to the case in the Supreme 
Court asking for the return of application forms. The object of asking 
for the return of application forms was to enSure that the registers were 
invalidated immediately. Burning of the certificates of registration 
would not render them invalid because there were copies with the 
Government and the applications contained all the particulars.23 ‘*The 
object of going to Court’, Gandhi wrote, ‘‘was for voluntarily registered 
Asiatics to piace themselves on the same footing as their unregistered 

‘brethren who, they contended, have a right to be placed on a par with 
them but who, General Smuts contends, ought to be banished out of the 
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country or, being absent, should not be allowed to return to the country 
of their domicile.”24 But the Asiatics lost inthe Supreme Court. The 
Judge held that the letter addressed by Gandhi from jail to General 
Smuts and the reply from Smuts did not throw any light on the repeal of 
the Act. The return of the application for voluntary registration could 
not be demanded, according to him, since it was a kind of letter. 
Under the law, a letter belongs to the person to whom it was addressed. 
Hence the judgement read: **... having handed it overto the Registrar 
of Asiatics, with the intention that.... the latter should retain the 
document,... and the document then became the property of the 
Registrar of Asiatics.... The application would therefore be refused 
with costs.’’25 


After the Supreme Court delivered its judgement, English friends 
like Cartwright made fresh efforts for a compromise. General Smuts 
made it known that he was prepared to concede the rights of those who 
held the £ 3 certificates. He was also prepared to allow appeals against 
Mr. Chamney’s decisions. He wanted Indians to agree only to the 
exclusion of educated persons from the Colony in the future.2° This 
the Indians refused todo. ‘The fight now” Gandhi said, ‘‘is really on 
behalf of the educated Indians.”’27 A meeting was held on 5 July 1908 
at the Hamidia Mosque which was attended by about 800 persons. The 
meeting was addressed by Essop Mia, Gandhi, Polak and others. It 
was decided to hold a mass meeting on the following Sunday and at that 
meeting to burn the registration certificates.2° 


The decision of Indians taken at the meeting held on 5th July was 
conveyed to the Colonial Secretary by the Chairman of the British 
Indian Association. Published in Indian Opinion under the title ‘‘The 
Ultimatum,” the letter read as follows: 


A mass meeting of over eight hundred British Indians was held 
yesterday at the Hamidia Mosque to consider the Indian position 
as it iS affected by the Supreme Court decision on the application 
for the return of the voluntary registration applications. My 
Association respectfully trusts that these forms may be returned. 
The mass meeting decided to hold another next Sunday for the 
purpose of burning voluntary registration certificates, in order that, 
in the event of the claims of domiciled British Indians and others 
not being considered by the Government, they may range themselves 
along side of such Indians and suffer with them.?? 
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The mass meeting for the burning of the voluntary registration 
certificates was, however, postponed on the advice of many European 
friends.3° But the spirit of defiance was kept alive through the columns 
of Indian Opinion and frequent meetings. Reiterating the Indian position 
Gandhi wrote: ‘This struggle is thus not aimed merely at securing the 
repeal of the Act. It is a conflict between the whites and the coloured 
persons. The whites want to ride rough-shod over us, to keep us down 
always as slaves. We want to be their equals.’3! He also warned: 
‘It is General Smuts’ intention to reduce the Indians to slavery by 
keeping out the educated among them. How can this be allowed ? How 
can the Indian community agree to this wrongful denial of the rights of 
educated [Asiatics to enter the Colony] ?’’32 


Indian leaders were, in the meantime, informed through A. 
Cartwright that the Government would agree to a settlement if they did 
not insist on the rights of educated Aslatics.33 But the whole conflict 
had come to revolve round the questions of admitting educated Asiatics 
in South Africa. Addressing the Transvaal Closer Union Society on 
20 August 1908, Gandhi admitted that it was common ground between 
both Europeans and Asiatics in South Africa that Asiatic immigration 
should be controlled or restricted. But he strongly objected to the 
Transvaal Government’s policy of closing to door to educated Asiatics,34 


Satyagraha in South Africa entered its second phase with Sorabji 
Shapurji, an eminent Parsi of Durban, crossing over from Natal to the 
Transvaal to assert his right of entry as an educated Indian. He was 
allowed to pass through unchallenged. But after seven days’ stay in the 
Colony, he was arrested for being unregistered under Act 2 of 1907. 35 
Sorabji’s application for voluntary registration was refused. The brave 
Indian was not prepared to submit to the Asiatic Act. He held splendid 
testimonials from the Chairman of the Charlestown Local Board and 
other prominent Europeans. On being tried under the Asiatic Act, he 
was ordered to leave the Colony within a week. 36 He refused to comply 
with the order, and was, therefore, prosecuted. He was sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour for a month without the option of a 
fine. 37 Sorabji served his term, and, on the last day of his imprison- 
ment, was secretly deported.3* 


The tempo of the movement, in the meanwhile, rose as other 
Asiatic leaders began to court arrest by defying the law. On 23rd July 
all Indian business throughout the Transvaal ceased as a mark of respect 
towards the Chairman of the Hamidia Islamic Society, Imam Abdul 
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Kadir Bawazeer, and the other Indian leaders who had been sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for hawking without licences. A 
meeting was held in the precincts of the Hamidia Mosque which was 
attended by over 1,500 persons. Essop Mia presided over the meeting. 
Gandhi read the telegrams received from different parts of South Africa 
expressing sympathy and support to the cause of the British Indians, and 
decision to close all business throughout these places.3? Arrests and 
receptions for released prisoners served to whip up popular enthusiasm 
and the spirit of defiance.4° 


On Sunday, 16 August 1908, about three thousand British Indians 
gathered at Johannesburg. Essop Ismail Mia presided over the gather- 
ing. After Gandhi addressed the meeting, the voluntary registration 
certificates were thrown into a large couldron, sturated with paraffin, 
and set ablaze by Essop Mia in the name of the community. 4! 
The Transvaal Leader described the proceedings as follows: 


A large three-legged pot was then filled with the registration 
certificates, about 1,300 in all, and about 500 trading licences. 
Paraffin was then poured in, and the certificates set on fire, amid 
the scene of the wildest enthusiasm. The crowd hurrahed and 
shouted themselves hoarse; hats were thrown in the air, and whistles 
blown. One Indian, said to have been a leading black leg, walked 
On to the platform, and, setting alight his certificate, held it aloft. 
The Chinese then mounted the platform, and put their certificates 
in with the otbers.... 42 


On Monday, 17th August, Gandhi was informed that he was wanted 
by General Smuts. Accordingly Gandhi met the General on the 18th. 
A. Cartwright and Quinn were also present. The meeting, which lasted 
for three hours, was attended by General Botha and leading members 
in the legislature. In the end Government agreed to the following 
conditions : 


1. The Act shall not be applicable to Turkish Mahomedans. 


2, Those who can prove that they had resided in the Transvaal 
for three years before the [Boer] War shall be permitted to 
enter. 


3. For children under sixteen years registration shall not be 
necessary. 

4. When taking out a licence, either a well-formed signature or 
a thumb-impression shall be given. 
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5. An appeal can be made to a magistrate [against the decision 
of the Registrar of Asiatics] and to the Supreme Court against 
the magistrate’s decision. 

6. The Section relating to intoxicating drinks shall be deleted.43 


The obnoxious law will be retained, but only as a dead letter 
and it shall not apply to voluntary registrants or to those who 
may register of their own accord in future. 


8. The deficiency in section 21 shall be rectified.4 


9. Those who have taken out registers under the obnoxious law 
shall be allowed to apply for new ones.4> 


These points were placed before a meeting of the Asiatic leaders 
on the same day. It was, however, decided to convene a meeting on 
20th August and to invite persons from ail parts of the Colony to attend 
it.46 The meeting, as Gandhi remarked, was most enthusiastic, and 
what was intended to be a gathering of only a few delegates became a 
gemeral mass meeting. Three of the most eminent Indians in South 
Africa — Dawad Mahomed, Parsee Rustomji and M. C. Anglia — came 
all the way from Natal to attend the meeting. Most of the influential 
Indians from Pretoria who had submitted to the Act also attended.47 
The meeting was not in a mood for any compromise ‘‘short of repeal 
of the Asiatic Act and the recognition of highly educated Indians under 
the general clause of the Immigrants’ Restriction Act.”48 With con- 
siderable persuasion from the side of Gandhi, the meeting finally agreed 
unanimously to agree to the following terms: 


1. Mr. Sorabjee to be re-instated, with full residential rights. 

2. All prisoners to be discharged. 

3. The Asiatic Act to be repealed. 

4. A general education test, with discretionary power as to its 
severity regarding educated Indians. 

5. The terms as per (Sir) Percy’s notes to be embodied with the 
necessary changes in the new Bill. 

Free re-issue of burnt certificates. 

7. The essential clauses of the Asiatic Act, 1m so far as they may 
be necessary for a proper check over the Asiatic population 
and for prevention of fraud, to be re-enacted in the new Bill. 

8. The draft Bill to be shown to the Committee of the Association 
for suggestions as to details.4? 
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In his letter to the Private Secretary of General Smuts, Gandhi 
tried to emphasise that it was not difficult to show the Parliament and 
the country that repeal of the Act was simply a graceful act to soothe an 
unrepresented community in the Colony, without in any way relaxing 
the hold of the legislature on that class. Gandhi made a reference to 
the spirit of resistance thet filled the community at the moment: 


I assure you that the meeting as a whole went much further 
than I should ever care to go under the present circumstances, but 
it was by my deliberate promise to lead them in passive resistance 
if the promised repeal was not granted that I could persuade them 
to restrict the community to the above terms. I was disinclined 
to impose on my countrymen further suffering and was, therefore, 
prepared to waive a substantial repeal of the Act, so far as it 
became inoperative against all save those who had accepted it; 
but I am glad to say they would not listen to it, and they said they 
were prepared to suffer to the uttermost.%° 


Gandhi, therefore, made an earnest appeal to the Government to accept 
the above terms and close the controversy.>! 


On 21 August 1908, the Colonial Secretary introduced in the 
Parliament the Asiatics’ Registration Amendment Bill, which was 
passed by both the Houses within 24 hours.5? It showed, Gandhi felt, 
that “‘they still do not give our feelings due consideration.”’>> The new 
Bill, Gandhi conceded, contained almost everything they wanted. 
Voluntary registrants as well as others who might voluntarily register 
themselves in future would not come within the scope of the Act. But, 
as Gandhi noted, there were two glaring omissions inthe Bill. ‘‘The 
obnoxious law will be repealed in effect; but it will remain as a dead 
letter.... But, what is more important, the rights of the educated 
have not been safeguarded.”54 ence Gandhi wrote: ‘I am afraid 
that their is going to be a long-drawn-out struggle over this issue. 
It is the duty of the Indian community to put up a fight.’’5 


On Sunday 23 August 1908 another mass meeting of protest was 
held in Johannesburg. Over 3,000 Indians attended the meeting.5¢ 
A dramatic turn was given to the meeting when the Pathan leaders 
confessed their previous errors, and declared their intentions of 
jGining the fight until the end.°? Dawad Mahomed, Chairman of the 
Natal Indian Congress, moved the First Resolution which read as 
follows : 

9 
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This Mass Meeting of British Indians respectfully prays that 
the Government will be pleased to exercise the clemency of the 
Crown and allow Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee, who was permitted to 
cross the border unchallenged under the Immigrants’ Restriction - 
Act and who was brought under the operation of the Asiatic Law 
Amendment Act, to return, and trusts that the disputes outstanding 
between the Government and the British Indians will be amicably 
settled, and that the Government will be pleased to recognise the 
Status of British Indians as part of the Empire, and give the 
community the rest and peace to which, in the humble opinion of 
this Meeting, it is entitled. 


It was seconded by Parsee Rustomji and was carried.°® The Second 
Resolution was moved by Geo. W. Godfrey which read : 


This Mass Meeting of British Indians humbly prays that the 
Imperial Government will not sanction the Asiatic Voluntary 
Registration Validation Bill until the status of highly educated 
Asiatics and the repeal of the Asiatic Law Amendment Act of 1907 
are secured.°? 


About 525 more certificates were consigned to the flames amidst loud 
cheers, before the meeting broke up.© The bonfire proclaimed the 
readiness of the Indian community to suffer for the sake of their 
honour and their rights as British subjects. 


x 
THE BIRTH OF A REVOLUTIONARY 


British Indians, Gandhi wrote to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in 1909, had been taught from their childhood that in the eye 
of the law, under the British Constitution, all subjects were equal. 
When, however, they dared to claim such equality in the South African 
Colony, they were jeered at and considered impudent. His tone hard- 
ened as he submitted that ‘‘if His Majesty's Government cannot secure 
justice for British Indians residing in the Colony by securing repeal of 
Act 2 of 1907 and by having the status of educated Indians established, 
- im consonance with the principles of the British Constitution, the terms 

of the gracious Proclamation of 1858 may be withdrawn, and they may 
be told that, for them, the expression ‘British subject’ is to bear a 
meaning different to what it possesses for Europeans.” ! 


The arrests of passive resisters had become frequent, followed by 
sentences of hard labour.2 By December 1908, out of the population of 
7000, as many as 1500 had been in jail. 3 


Gandhi was himself imprisoned for crossing into the Transvaal 
from the Durban, and failing to produce his registration certificate 
which, it may be recalled, he had consigned to the flames. On 7 
October 1908, he was arrested at Volksrust Station while returning from 
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Durban, for being without his certificate of voluntary registration and 
refusing to give his finger-impressions.4 He was sentenced to two mon- 
ths’ imprisonment with hard labour.> While passing sentence on him, the 
Magistrate was reported to have said: ‘‘I very much regret to see 
Mr. Gandhi, an officer of this Court and of the Supreme Court, in his 
present position. Mr. Gandhi may feel otherwise looking at the situ- 
ation in the light that he is suffering for his country. But I can only 
view it from another point of view.6 Addressing the Court, Gandhi 
clarified his position: 


In connection with my refusal to produce my registration 
certificate, and to give thumb-impressions or finger-impressions, 
I think that as an officer of this Court, and of the Supreme Court, 
I owe an explanation. There have been differences between the 
Government and the British Indians whom I represent as Secretary 
of the British Indian Association, over the Asiatic Act No. 2 of 
1907, and after due deliberation, I took upon myself the responsi- 
bility of advising my countrymen not to submit to the primary 
obligation imposed by the Act, but still, as law-abiding subjects 
of the State, to accept its sanctions. Rightly or wrongly, in comm- 
on with other Asiatics, I consider that the Act in question, among 
other things, offends our conscience, and the only way I thought, as 
I still think, the Asiatics could show their feeling with regard to it 
was to incur its penalties. And, in pursuance of that policy, I 
admit that I have advised the accused who have preceded me, to 
refuse submission to the Act, as also the Act 36 of 1908, seeing 
that, in the opinion of British Indians, full relief that was promised 
by the Government has not been granted. I am now before the 
Court to suffer the penalties that may be awarded to me. 7 


After afew days inthe Volksrust jail, Gandhi was sent away to 
Johannesburg, in order to give evidence in another case. The humili- 
ating experience of the journey evidently cut him tothe quick. ‘‘I was 
in gaol uniform throught the journey’, Gandhi recalled. ‘‘I had some 
luggage with me, which I was made to carry myself. The distance from 
the gaol to the station had to be covered on foot. After arriving at 
Johannesburg I had [again] to reach the gaol on foot, carrying the luggage 
myseif’’.8 Worse was to follow. 

. In the Johannesburg jail, Gandhi was denied the company of the 
other Indian prisoners. Instead he was given a bed in a cell of the 
prison ‘‘with native and Chinese convicts, men more degraded than it 
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is easy to imagine, accustomed to vices which cannot be named’? 
Gandhi spent the night in great misery and fear. ‘‘The reason why I 
felt so uneasy”, Gandhi explained, ‘‘was that the Kaffir and Chinese 
prisoners appeared to be wild, murderous and given to immoral ways. 
I did not know their language. A Kaffic started putting questions to me. 
I felt a hint of mockery even in this. I did not understand what it was. 
I returned no reply. He asked me in broken English why I had been 
brought there in that fashion. I gave a brief reply, and then I lapsed into 
Silence. Then came a Chinese. He appeared to be worse. He came 
near the bed and looked closely at me. I kept still. Then he went to a 
Kaffir lying in bed. The two exchanged obscene jokes, uncovering each 
other’s genitals. Both these prisoners had charges of murder and larceny 
againstthem. Knowing this, how could] possibly sleep?”!° Commenting 
on Gandhi’s shocking experiences during that night, Doke writes: ‘‘This 
refined Indian gentleman was obliged to keep himself awake all night to 
resist possible assaults upon himself, such as he saw perpetrated around 
him. That night can never be forgotten.’’!! 


Gandhi suffered with the humblest of his countrymen during his 
term in jail. The food was inadequate and inappropriate. ‘Hard labour’ 
included road-making, cleaning municipal water-works, tending soldiers’ 
graves, and polishing the doors and floor of the prison. The prison 
experience had its effect on Gandhi. ‘He looks thin and unkempt’, 
Doke recalls. ‘‘The wretched food, and his gaol experiences, have 
told sensibly on his health.”’!2 


Gandhi, however, resolved in his mind that his duty required 
him to bear every suffering. Just prior to his trial, he wrote to 
Doke ona scrap of paper: ‘‘My sole trust is in God. Iam therefore 
quite cheerful.”!3 In the midst of the adversities his soul remained 
calm and his mind clear. ‘‘I read the Bhagavad Gita which I had carried 
with me’, Gandhi recalls. ‘‘I read the verses which had a bearing on 
my Situation and, meditating on them, managed to compose myself’’.!4 


Gandhi was arrested again on 25 February 1909 and was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment with hard labour. After a few days in 
Volksrust jail, he was removed to Pretoria, where, according to Gandhi, 
he passed through a terrible ordeal which made him ‘‘a better satyagrahi 
today than I was three months ago.’’!5 


The mass struggle, in the meantime, continued unabated, and 
included picketing, trading and hawking without licences, refusal to 
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produce registration certificates or to give thumb-impressions and 
crossing the Natal border into the Transvaal. Official policy was equa lly 
Stern. Sentences involved hard labour, fine and even deportation, first 
across the border and later to India. 


With the dawn of the new year, the Indian community entered upon 
a new phase of the struggle, which had now been raging for the last two 
and a half years. Upto this time, it had not been necessary for the 
Indian merchants in South Africa to sacrifice their goods entirely and to 
reduce themselves to poverty. They had, in order to free themselves 
for the struggle, “‘largely contracted their business, but not given them 
up entirely.” !© However, rules came to be framed under the Criminal 
Procedure Code ‘‘laying down the mode of selling the goods of those 
who may be fined by Magistrates without the alternative of imprison- 
ment.’!7 This move, it was believed, was aimed at Indian merchants, 
who now faced voluntary poverty, enforced poverty or disgrace. A.M. 
Cachalia, Chairman of the British Indian Association, therefore, 
exhorted his countrymen that ‘‘they must all for the present cease to be 
merchants, and return the goods they have to their creditors, if any, or 
otherwise close down their stores.” 1% To set an example, Cachalia, 
himself a merchant, took the first step. 19 Others soon came forward. 70 
Several leading Indian merchants, thus, surrendered their stock-in-trade 
and other assets to their European creditors, courting much hardship and, 
in Some cases, even insolvency. 


When the struggle began, Gandhi had declared: ‘‘It is because I 
consider myself to be a lover of the Empire for what I have learned to be: 
its beauties that, seeing, rightly or wrongly, in the Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Act seeds of danger to it, I have advised my countrymen at all 
costs to resist the Act in the most peaceful and shall I add, Christian 
manner.” 2! Faith in British institutions received a rude shock from 
the experiences of the last two and a half years. Also, the Indian claim, 
put forward in suffering, ‘‘to be treated by Christians in a Christian 
way’, met with apparent indifference, which, according to Doke, ‘‘has 
been deeply felt by these men.” 22 


Left to himself, Gandhi would have, in all probability, preferred to 
continue satyagraha. However, considering the views of his co-workers 
Gandhi agreed, in June 1909, to make one more attempt to negotiate 
peace. The times seemed propitious for such amove. Arrangements 
for the establishment of a Union of the South African Colonies were 
nearing completion, and the South African statesmen, including General 
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Smuts, were bound to be in Eagland for discussions on the Draft Union 
Bill. It was, therefore, decided to send a deputation to England. 
Another deputation was to visit India simultaneously to cultivate public 
opinion. The Transvaal Government tried to defeat the move by 
arresting most of the delegates of the deputations. Gandhi’s efforts to 
secure their release did not succeed. So, the deputation which left for 
England on 23 June 1909 included only Gandhi and Hajee Habib. 
Henry Polak formed the one-man deputation which left for India on 26th 
June. 23 


Reaching London on 10th July, Gandhi tried to bring about a 
negotiated settlement through the intervention of Lord Crewe, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and Lord Morley, Secretary of State for India. 
The repeal of the Asiatic Registration Act posed no difficulty. But 
Gandhi's insistence that the legal right of Indians to enter the Transvaal 
as citizens of the Empire, subject to administrative limitation in respect 
of number, should be recognised met with stubborn opposition from 
General Smuts. Smuts refused to concede anything more than certifi- 
cates of permanent residence to a limited number of Indian immigrants. 
The Colonial Office confess2d that it was constitutionally impossible to 
secure any such recognition from the South African statesmen. 24 It 
soon became unmistakably clear that the negotiations had failed. 
Gandhi had met several of the leading politicians and publicists in 
England, but none of them seemed concerned about the fate of the 
Indians in South Africa. In bitterness he wrote: ‘‘The more I see of 
them, the more I am tired of calling on all persons considered to be 
great. It is all a thankless, fruitless job. Far better to go to jail and 
suffer’.2> It was in such a mood that Gandhi celebrated his fortieth 
birthday. 


The situation back in the Transvaal seemed dismal. Scarcity 
of funds proved a thorny problem. Moreover, the protracted 
Struggle had begun to lose much of its initial enthusiasm. 2° Govern- 
ment resorted to increasing repression to bend the will of the satyagrahis. 
The sentences grew harsher, conditions in prisons became more 
uncomfortable, and the number of deportations increased considerably. 
Many Indians weakened and ceased to court arrest. ‘‘Not all could 
overcome the fear of being deported to India,” Gandhi recalls. ‘*Many 
more fell away, and only the real fighters remained.” 27 


Gandhi, no doubt, faced the adversity ‘“‘with a confidence in soul- 
force more serene than ever”’.28 He knew that the struggle he was 
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leading was a unique one. ‘In my opinion”, he wrote to Leo Tolstoy, 
“this struggle of the Indians in the Transvaal is the greatest of modern 
times, inasmuch as it has been idealised both as to the goal as also the 
methods adopted to reach the goal, I am not aware of a struggle in 
which the participants are not to derive any personal advantage at the 
end of it, and in which 50 per cent of the persons affected have undergone 
great suffering and trial for the sake of a principle.’’29 


With the awareness about the greatness of the movement, there went 
extreme personal humility and unflinching trust in Divine Providence: 
In a letter to Maganlal Gandhi he wrote: “I wish that my name is 
forgotten and only my work endures. The work will endure, only if the 
name is forgotten.”3° And, referring to the severe financial test they 
were put to, he wrote to Maganlal : 


Make up your mind not to be upset if money does not come from 
Johannesburg.... It is out of our ignorance that we believe we 
get our bread because of our efforts. It is best if one realizes that 
He who has given us teeth will also give us food for chewing.?! 


So came, on the day Gandhi landed at Cape Town, a cablegram from 
Gokhale stating that one of the millionaires of India, R. J. Tata, 
had given Rs. 25,000 to the funds of the passive resisters.52 


Beneath the serenity, however, a storm seemed to have been 
brewing. ‘‘During my stay in England,’ Gandhi recalls, ‘‘I had 
Occasion to talk with many Indian anarchists.”"°3 Gandhi makes only a 
passing reference to his meetings with the Indian revolutionaries at 
London, and that too in ‘‘a not quite relevant paragraph” in his book, 
Satyagraha in South Africa*4 Asaf Ali’s ‘Reminiscences’ provide some 
more information. ‘In a quiet corner of Bayswater, London, one 
Nazimuddin maintained a restaurant of Indian cuisine which catered 
for Indian students and non-Indian visitors,” he writes. ‘‘It was here 
that a publicly subscribed Dussehra dinner was held to honour and hear 
Mr. Gandhi. I, like most of the other freshers, was just a callow youth 
who had barely been able to pick up his bearings. Among the Indian 
student community there were many budding speakers and would-be 
leaders of today, by far the most arresting personality of whom was 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar. Around him had been built a flaming ring 
of violent revolutionarism, and he presided over a galaxy of young 
revolutionaries of the India House of the late Shyamji Krishnavarma. 
As far as I can recollect, it was Savarkar’s group who had organized the 
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Dussehra dinner, with Mr. B. C. Pal in the chair and Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
as the chief guest of honour.’’35 His talks with the Indian revolution- 
aries had a profound impact on Gandhi. 


Gandhi had not been ignorant about the rising tide of violence 
an. terrorism that had threatened to engulf the ‘new nationalism’ in 
India. It culminated in the rise of the ‘cult of the bomb’ in Bengal. 
On 30 April 1908, for instance, an Indian revolutionary, Khudiram 
Bose, accompanied by his associate; Proffulla Chakie, flung a bomb 
at Kingsford, the District Judge, as an act of political reprisal. The 
bomb, however, hit a coach carrying two English women, Mrs. and 
Miss Kennedy.*° Expressing himself strongly against the acts of 
violence, Gandhi wrote: ‘“‘The Indian people will not win their 
freedom through these methods.’’3? He also sounded a note of warning : 
‘It is likely that these incidents will distract people from their duty ; 
the easy and straight forward methods of campaigning for one’s rights 
will be gradually eschewed and, in the end, the methods which we 
imagine we would use only against foreigners will be used against 
ourselves. This has ever been so.”38 Through The Indian Sociologist, 
Gandhi had been informed about the act vities of Indian revolutionaries 
in England.2? On 1 July 1909, on the eve of Gandhi’s arrival in 
London, S:r Curzon-Wylie, Political Aide-de-Camp at the India 
Office, was shot dead by a Punjabi student, Madanlal Dhingra. 


It was, however his contact with the large number of Indian 
revolutionaries in London that brought Gandhi in touch with the fast- 
changing mode of Indian nationalism. These Impatient youngmen, 
who drew inspiration from Tilak and Aurobindo Ghose, Lajpat Rai 
and Bepin Chandra Pal, Vivekananda and Bankim Chandra, seemed far 
different from the Congressmen Gandhi had met while he was in India. 
Gandhi must have been horrified by the gaining ascendancy of the 
cult of violence among Indian patriots. Evidently, Gandhi had among 
the readers of /ndian Opinion in South Africa many who shared the 
views of the Indian revolutionaries. ‘‘Such persons,’ Gandhi wrote, 
‘shave often questioned me about the condition of India. Similar 
questions were addressed to me in London.’’4° As leader of a movement 
devoted to the cause of defending Indian self-respect and combating 
the arrogant claims Of white superiority and modern civilisation, 
Gandhi had necessarily to take a public stand on the issues forced into 
the open by the actions of the Indian terrorists. The Imperial Govern- 
ment could not provide any constitutional safeguards for her non-white 
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subjects in South Africa. “If saryagraha had, or seemed to have, 
failed to achieve the limited objectives of the Indian community in 
South Africa, what chance could peaceful methods have against the 
British in India ?’*4! 


Gandhi appeared like one possessed when he embarked on the 
Kildonan Castle on 13th November to return to South Africa. He began 
writing feverishly and covered 275 sheets of paper inten days. ‘‘There 
had been a volcano inside him’’, Devanesen comments, “‘and his thoughts 
flowed onto the pages like molten lava, hot and vaporous, liquid and 
moving, but potentially as hard and adamantine as Porbandar stone.’”4? 
These scribblings were published inthe /ndian Opinion in December 1909, 
and issued as a booklet in January 191043 Entitled the Hind Swaraj, 
the booklet unleashed a torrential attack on modern civilisation, and 
gave precise verbal expression to his views on political, social, economic 
and ethical issues. The Hind Swaraj turned out to be the Manifesto of 
Gandhian revolution. 


The failure of his mission in England and the consequent mood of 
disillusionment, no doubt, provided the psychological setting for the 
issue of a revolutionary manifesto. With England indifferent and the 
South African statesmen adamant, there seemed no immediate prospect 
of a successful close to the satyagraha in South Africa. Moreover, his 
loyalty to the Empire, battered since 1896, had little to sustain it any 
longer. ‘‘I was a loyalist in respect of the British and then I became a 
rebel,’ Gandhi would later inform Louis Fischer.44 The immediate 
provocation for the publication of his views was, however, his talk with 
the Indian revolutionaries. ‘‘My booklet Jndian Home Rule written 
during my return voyage to South Africa on board S. S. ‘Kildonan 
Castle’ (November 1909) and published soon afterwards in I/ndian 
Opinion,” Gandhi admits, ‘‘had its birth from the necessity of having 
to meet their arguments as well as to solve the difficulties of Indians in 
South Africa who held similar views.”45 To W.J. Wybergh, member 
of the Transvaal Legislative Assembly, Gandhi wrote: 


.. having had the position of a publicist practically forced 
upon me by circumstances, I felt bound to write for those whom 
Indian Opinion caters. The choice lay between allowing the readers 
of Indian Opinion, anxious though they were for guidance, to drift 
away in the matter of the insane violence that is now going on in 
India, or giving them, no matter how humble, a lead that they were 
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asking for. The only way] saw of mitigating violence was the one 
sketched in the pamphlet.*6 


The booklet was prepared in the form of a dialogue between a 
Reader andthe Editor. The Reader inthe dialogue stood for the many 
young Indians whom he met and talked to while in London, At the back 
of Gandhi’s public activities, there was always a definite ethical approach 
to life. Hence he did not try to provide a rational answer to the question 
in the limited context of a purely political aim, that of expelling the 
British from India. Instead he found the answer in a larger context of 
national regeneration, which he elaborated in the booklet. ‘‘On this 
answer he staked his standing as a leader and in defence of it he cited 
the Hindu scriptures, which not only hold that ‘liberation is the best 
thing attainable by mankind’, but preach ‘.:ncessantly liberation as an 
immediate aim’4’ The Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule, as a result, 
became the man:festo of at tal revolution, and ‘occupies in the Gandhi 
story much the sams placz as Caapter IV of St. Mathew or St. Luke in 
the New Testament.’’48 


The period evidently mirked a decisive stage in Gandhi’s inward 
development and the maturing of his thought. The views which he was 
to elaborate in Hind Swaraj were touched upon by Gandhi in a number 


of speeches and writings during this period. In a letter to Manilal 
Gandhi he wrote: 


Your present duty is to serve your pirents, to study as much as you 
can get the opportunity to do and t> work in the fields. You need 
not worry about the future; your parents are doing that for you. 
You will take it upon yourself when they will be no more. You 
must be definite on this point at least —- that you are not going to 
practise law or medicine. We are poor and want to remain so- 
Money is required only for maintenance. He who works with his 
hands and feet gets his livelihood. Our mission is to elevate 
Phoenix; for through it we can find our soul and serve our country.49 


Gindhi’s despatches to Indian Opinion resounded his strong views on 
the different aspects of Western materialistic civilisation. In one of 
the despatches in October 1909, Gandhi wrote thus under the caption 
‘Civilization or Barbarism?’: ‘‘For some days now newspapers here 
have been writing about food. They point out that almost all processed 
foods are adulterated, some of them to the extent of 33 per cent. 
Som times the adulterant is of aharmful nature. Big factories preparing 
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items like jelly engage expert chemists who are expected to give to 
inferior products the appearance of quality goods. This is done 
through suitable methods of chemical mixing which save costs. The 
conclusion to be drawn is that the producers have their eyes only on 
profit and never care what harm they do to people. These very men 
then donate a part of their ill-gotten wealth to public causes and so win 
respect for themselves. They earn reputation as good and virtuous men. 
In this civilization, therefore, immorality presents itself as morality.’’>? 


Gandhi pursued the same strain in his speech on ‘East and West’ at 
a meeting held under the auspices of the Hampstead Peace and 
Arbitration Society on 13 October 1909, which was reported by /ndia 
as follows : 
Mr. Gandhi said that the question of East and West presented vast 
and complex problem. He had 18 years’ experience of contact 
between East and West and had endeavoured to study the question, 
and he felt that he might give an audience such as the present one 
the results of his observations. As he thought of the subject, his 
heart sank within him. It seemed to him that the chief character- 
istic of modern civilization [was that it] worshipped the body more 
than the spirit, and gave everything for the glorification of the body. 
Their railways, telegraphs and telephones, did they tend to help them 
forward to a moral elevation? When he cast his eyes upon India, 
what was represented there today under British rule? Modern 
citilization ruled India. What had it done? He hoped he would 


not shock his hearers when he said that civilization had done no 
good to India. There was there a network of railways and telegr- 


aphs and telephones; we had given them a Calcutta, a Madras, a 
Bombay, a Lahore and a Bemares — these were symbols of slavery 
rather than freedom. He noticed that these modern travelling 
facilities had reduced their holy places to unholy places. He could 
picture to himself Benares of old, before there was a mad rush of 
civilization, and he had seen the Benares of today with his own 
eyes, an unholy city. He saw the same thing here as in India. 5! 


These letters and speeches only touched on Gandhi’s views on modern 
civilization. It was, however, in his letter to H.S.L Polak on 14 
October 1909 that Gandhi gave expression to his ‘definite conclusions’, 
which he was to elaborate soon during the return voyage to South Africa 
and publish in the from of a booklet, entitled Hind Swaraj. The con- 


clusions at which he had arrived ‘‘after more matured observations” 
made in England, Gandhi stated as follows ; 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(3) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
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There is no impassable barrier between East and West. 


There is no such thing as Western or European civilization, 
but there is a modern citilization which is purely material. 


The people of Europe, before they were touched by modern 
civilization, had much in common with the people of the East; 
anyhow, the people of India and, even today Europeans who 
are not touched by modern civilization are far better able to 
mix with the Indians than the offspring of that civilization. 


It is not the British people who are ruling India, but it is 
modern civilization, through its railways, telegraphs, teleph- 
ones, and almost every invention which has been claimed to be 
a triumph of civilization. 


Bombay, Calcutta, and the other chief cites of India are the 
real plague spots. 


If British rule was replaced tomorrow by Indian rule based on 
modern methods, India would be no better, except that she 
would be able then to retain some of the money that 1s drained 
away to England; but then, Indians would only become a 
second or a fifth edition of Europe or America. 


East and West can only and really meet when the West has 
thrown overboard modern civilization almost in its entirety. 
They can also seemingly meet when East has also adopted 
modern civilization. But that meeting wou'd be an armed 
truce, even as it is between, say, Germany and England, both 


of which nations are living in the Halil of Dealth in order to 


avoid being devoured, the one by the other. 

It is simply impertinence for any man or any body of men to 
begin or contemplate reform of the whole world. To attempt 
to do so by means of highly artificial and speedy locomotion 
is to attempt the impossible. 

Increase of material comforts, it may be generally laid down, 
does not in any way whatsoever conduce to moral growth. 
Medical science is the concentrated essence of Black Magic. 
Quackery is infinitely preferable to what passes for high medical 
skill. 

Hospitals are the instruments that the Devil has been using for 
his own purpose, in order to keep his hold on his kingdom. 
They perpetuate vice, misery and degradation, and real slavery. 
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(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
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I was entirely off the track when I considered that I should 
receive a medical training. It would be sinful for me in any 
way whatsoever to take part in the abominations that go on in 
the hospitals. 


If there were no hospitals for venereal diseases, or even 
for consumptives, we should have less consumption, and less 
sexual vice among us. 


India’s salvation consists in unlearning what she has learnt 
during the past fifty years. 


The railways, telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and 
such like have all to go, and the so-called upper classes have to 
learn to live conscientiously and religiously and deliberately 
the simple peasant life, knowing it to bea life giving true 
happiness. 


Indians should wear no machine-made clothing, whether it 
comes out of European mills or Indian mills. 


England can help India to do this, and then she will have 
justified her hold of India. There seem to be many in England 
today who think likewise. 


There was true wisdom in the sages of old having so regulated 
society as to limit the material condition of the people: the 
rude plough of perhaps five thousand years ago is the plough of 
the husband-man today. Therein lies salvation. People live 
long, under such conditions, in comparative peace much greater 
than Europe has enjoyed after having taken up modern activity, 
and IJ feel that every Englishman may, if he chooses, learn this 
truth and act according to it. 52 


The many ideas that had remained disorganised in his mind had 


begun to achieve cohesion, though not yet fused into a logical whole. 
“Christianity and Theology, the Bhagvad Gita and the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali and the writings of Ruskin and 
Tolstoy, Vegetarianism and the Nature Cure Theories of Adolf Just and 
Louis Kuhne—a host of deep influences were among the elements contri- 
buting to the strong spiritual ferment within him. Only a spark was 
needed to touch off the blaze that would give coherence to his thinking. 
The vital spark was provided by his encounter with the Indian 
naarchists in London in the summer of 1909,” 53 


XI 


THE GANDHIAN MANIFESTO 


Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule was written by Gandhi a few 
days after his fortieth birthday. The public statement of his basic ideas 
and beliefs, however, marked a definite stage inthe evolution of Gandhian 
thought. Significantly, Gandhi did not feel the necessity of altering any 
of the statements he made in the booklet till the end of his life, that is, 
for another four decades. By 1909, therefore, Gandhi had reached a 
decisive stage in his inward development, when he felt bold enough to 
give verbal expression as well as practical shape to the ideals which 
conformed to his ethical urges. The theoretical effort consisted in his 
attempt to convey his conclusions through Hind Swaraj. The practical 
application of his ideals included his experiments in disciplined 
community living on Tolstoy Farm from June 1910 onwards. 


Hind Swaraj, written in Gujarati, included twenty brief chapters. 
For convenience of study, these can be divided into five sections — 
(1) chapters Ito II], which discuss the political situation in India, 
(2) chapters IV to XIII, in which Gandhi explains his concept of ‘swaraj’ 
or self-rule, (3) chapters XIV to XVII, dealing with the Gandhian way 
to the above goal, especially the concept of satyagraha, (4) chapters 
XVIII and XIX which include the educational and economic ideas of 
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Gandhi, and (5) chapter XX which consists of Gandhi’s exhorations to 
the Extremists, the Moderates, the British and the Indian people. 


The first section opens with Gandhi’s defence of the Moderate 
Congress leaders against the vile condemnations. In the first chapter 
entitled ‘The Congress and its Officials’, Gandhi also refute the charge 
that the Congress was an instrument for perpetuating British rule.! 
Evidently he was trying to remove the prejudices of the impatient youth 
whom he met in London. Explaining how the Congress truly laid the 
foundation of Home Rule, Gandhi wrote: 


The Congress brought together Indians from different parts of India, 
and enthused us with the idea of nationality. To treat the Congress 
as an institution inimical to our growth as a nation would disable 
us from using that body. 


In chapter IJ, Gandhi deals with ‘The Partition of Bengal’, and conveys 
his sympathies for the radicals. In fact, the tactics employed in connection 
with the agitation in Bengal would re-emerge as part of the Gandhian 
political programme, no doubt, in transformed mode. Chapter III on 
‘Discontent and Unrest’ appraises the meaning of these two words, which 
were in common use at the time to describe the political situation in 
India. This has been viewed as part of Gandhi’s attempt to impress on 
Indians ‘‘that political freedom without the moral awakening of each 
individual member of the nation would be of no avail.’ 


Section two begins with Gandhi’s disapproval of the idea of the 
swaraj entertained by educated Indians. Gandhi decried it as “‘English 
rule witbout the Englishman’, and wrote: ‘‘You want the tiger’s nature, 
but not the tiger; that is to say, you would make India English. And 
when it becomes English, it will be called not Hindustan but Englistan. 
This is not the Swaraj that ] want.’”4 In chapter V, Gandhi condemns 
English Parliamentary system and writes: ‘‘The condition of England at 
present is pitiable. I pray to God that India may never be in that plight.’’> 


Directing his attacks against modern civilization in chapter VI, 
Gandhi explains how this civilization, with its focus on promotion of 
bodily comforts, takes note neither of morality nor of religion: 


This civilization is irreligion, and it has taken such a hold on the 
people of Europe that those who are in it appear to be half mad. 
They lack real physical strength or courage. They keep up their 
energy by intoxication. They can hardly be happy in solitude. 
Women, who should be queens of households, wander in the streets 
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or they slave away in factories. For the sake of a pittance, half a 
million women in Engiand alone are labouring under trying cir- 
cumstances in factories or similar institutions. This awful fact is 
one of the causes of the daily growing suffragette movement.°® 


This civilization was such that one had only to be patient and it will 
be self-destroyed. ‘“‘It is eating into the vitals of the English nation’, 
he adds. ‘‘It must be shunned.’”? 


In chapter VII Gandhi explains why India was lost for Indians. 
**The English have not taken India; we have given it to them”, he said. 
‘*They are not in India because of their strength, but because we keep 
them.”® Gandhi echoed here the view of Thoreau and Tolstoy that 
Indians had only to withdraw their support to the British to bring 
their rule to an end. 

Chapter VIII conveys Gandhi’s deliberate opinion ‘‘that India is 
being ground down, not under the English hee}, but under that of 
modern civilization”. Explaining the cause for his anxiety and concern, 
Gandhi adds: ‘‘Religion is dear to me and my first complaint is that 
India is becoming irreligious. Here J am not thinking of the Hindu or 
the Mahomedan or the Zoroastrian religion but of that religion which 
underlines all religions. We are turning away from God.’? Conti- 
inuing his crusade against modern civilization in chapter IX, Gandhi 
writes: ‘*‘Railways, lawyers and doctors have impoverished the country 
so much so that, if we do not wake up in time, we shall be ruined.”’!0 
Narrating the evils caused by the railways, Gandhi writes: 


It must be manifest to you that but for the railways, the English 
could not have such a hold on India as they have. The railways, 
too, have spread the bubonic plague. Without them the masses 
could not move from place to place. They are the carriers of 
plague germs. Formerly we had natural segregation. Railways 
have also increased the frequency of famines because, owing to 
facility of means of locomotion, people sell out their grain and it 
is sent to the dearest markets. People become careless and so the 
pressure of famine increases. Railways accentuate the evil nature 
of man. Bad men fulfil their evil designs with greater rapidity. 
The holy places of India have become unholy. Generally, therefore, 
only the devotees visited such places. Nowadays rogues visit them 
in order to practise their roguery.!! 
As a prelude to his condemnation of lawyers for having accentuated 
communal dissensions, Gandhi emphasises the need of Hindu-Muslim 
10 
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unity in chapter X. ‘‘There is mutual distrust between the two com- 
munities,’ he writes. ‘‘The Mahomedans, therefore, ask for certain 
concessions from Lord Morley. Why should the Hindus oppose this ? 
.. That man who has inspired confidence in another has never lost 
anything in this world.’!2 Then, in chapter XI, Gandhi turns his 
sweeping attacks on the lawyers who according to him, ‘‘have enslaved 
India, have accentuated Hindu-Mahomedan dissensions and have 
confirmed English authority.”!3 The lawyers, Gandhi says, will, asa 
rule, advance quarrels instead of repressing them. Moreover, men 
chose the legal profession not to help others out of their miseries, but to 
enrichthemselves. Their interst exist in multiplying disputes.14 Gandhi 
held lawyers specially responsible for aggravating Hindu-Muslim 
quarrels. ‘‘Some families have been ruined by them; they have made 
brothers enemies. Principalities, having come under the lawyers’ 
power, have become bonded with debt. Many have been robbed of 
their all. Such instances can be multiplied.’'5 But the greatest injury 
caused to the country by lawyers, according to Gandhi, was that they 
had tightened the Englisb grip. It would be impossible for the English 
to carry on their government without law courts, says Gandhi. He 
explains: 
The chief thing, however, to be remembered is that without 
lawyers courts could not have been established or conducted and 
without the latter the English could not rule. Suppose that there 
were only English judges, English pleaders and English police, they 
could only rule over the English. The English could not do without 
Indian judges and Indian pleaders.!¢ 


Doctors and medical profession were subjected to virulent attacks 
in chapter XII. The English, according to Gandhi, had effectively used 
the medical profession for holding India. Gandhi puts forward various 
arguments to establish the disservice rendered by the doctors: 


How do these diseases arise? Surely by our negligence or 
indulgence. I overeat, I have indigestion, I go to a doctor he 
gives me medicine, I am cured. 1 overeat again, I take his pills 
again. Had I not taken the pills in the first instance, I would have 
suffered the punishment deserved by me and JI would not have 
overeaten again. The doctor intervened and helped me to indulge 
myself. My body thereby certainly felt more at ease; but my mind 
became weakened. A continuance of a course of medicine must, 
therefore, result in loss of control over the mind.!7 
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Gandhi continues: ‘I have indulged in vice, I contract a disease, a 
doctor cures me, the odds are that I shall repeat the vice. Had the 
doctor not intervened, nature would have done its work, and I would 
have acquired mastery over myself, would have been freed from vice 
and would have become happy”. 48 Gandhi lashes out strongly: 


Hospitals are institutions for propagating sin. Men take less care 
of their bodies and immorality increases. European doctors are 
the worst of all. For the sake of a mistaken care of the human 
body, they kill annually thousands of animals. They practise 
vivisection. No religion sanctions this. All say that it is not 
necessary to take so many lives for the sake of our bodies. 


These doctors violate our religious instinct. Most of their 
medical preparations contain either animal fat or spirituous 
liquors; both of these are tabooed by Hindus and Mahomedans.... 


It is worth considering why we take up the profession of 
medicine. It is certainly not taken up for the purpose of serving 
humanity. We become doctors so that we may obtain honours 
and riches. I have endeavoured to show that there is no real 
Service of humanity in the profession, and that it is injurious to 
mankind. Doctors make a show of their knowledge, and charge 
exhorbitant fees. Their preparations, which are intrinsically wor- 
th a few pence, cost shillings. The populace in their credulity and 
in the hope of ridding itself of some disease, allows itself to be 
cheated. Are not quacks then, whom we know, better than the 
doctors who put on an air of humaneness? 19 


Having denounced railways, lawyers and doctors Gandhi had 
necessarily to define what true civilisation comprised of. Civilisation, 
he writes in chapter XIJI, was that mode of conduct which pointed out 
to man the path of duty. Performance of duty and observance of 
morality are, to Gandhi, convertible terms. Observance of morality 
implied attainment of mastery over our mind and passions. The Guja- 
ati equivalent for civilisation meant ‘“‘good conduct”. 2° Hence Gandhi 
insisted that India had nothing to learn from anybody else, that the 
civilisation India had evolved was not to be beaten in the world. He 
explained: 


We notice that the mind is a restless bird; the more it gets the more 
it wants, and still remains unsatisfied. The more we indulge our 
passions, the more unbridled they become. Our ancestors, there- 
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fore, set a limit to our indulgences. They saw that happiness was 
largely a mental condition. A man is not necessarily happy 
because he is rich, or unhappy, because he is poor. The rich are 
often seen to be unhappy, the poor to be happy. Millions will 
always remain poor. Observing all this, our ancestors dissuaded 
us from luxuries and pleasures. We have managed with the same 
kind of plough as existed thousands of years ago. We have reta- 
ined the same kind of cottages that we had in former times and our 
indigenous education remains the same as before. We have had 
no system of life-corroding competition. Each followed his own 
occupation or trade and charged a regulation wage. It was not 
that we did not know how to invent machinery, but our forefathers 
knew that, if we set our hearts after such things, we would become 
slaves and lose our moral fibre. They, therefore, after due delibe- 
ration decided that we should only do what we could with our 
hands and feet. They saw that our real happiness and health 
consisted in a proper use of our hands and feet. They further 
reasoned that large cities were a snare and a useless encumbrance 
and that people would not be happy in them, that there would be 
gangs of thieves and and robbers, prostitution and vice flourishing 
in them and that poor men would be robbed by rich men. They 
were, therefore, satisfied with small villages. They saw that 
kings and their swords were inferior to the sword of ethics, and 
they, therefore, held the sovereigns of the earth to be inferior 
to the Rishis and the Fakirs.* A nation with a constitution 
like this is fitter to teach others than to learn from others. This 
nation had courts, lawyers and doctors, but they were all within 
bounds. Everybody knew that these professions were not particul- 
arly superior; moreover, these vakils and vaids$ did not rob 
people; they were considered people’s dependants, not their 
masters. Justice was tolerably fair. The ordinary rule was 
to avoid courts. There were no touts to lure people into them. 
This evil, too, was noticeable only in and around capitals. The 
common people lived independently and followed their agricultural 
occupation. They enjoyed trae Home Rule. 2! 


The third section begins with chapter XIV in which Gandhi dis- 


cusses the ways in which India could become free. According to him, 
only those in India who had been affected by Western civilisation had 


A nee 


* Sages and ascetics § Lawyers and doctors 
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become enslaved. Headded: ‘And inthis thought, you have a defi- 
nition of Swaraj. It is Swaraj when he learn to rule ourselves’’.22 In 
chapter XIV Gandhi countered the view that Indians should try to drive 
away the British by fighting, the same way as Italy did it. Gandhi tried 
to show that Italy did not have the freedom as Mazzini envisaged it. 
**Mazzini has shown in his writings on the duty of man that every man 
must learn how to rule himself. This has not happened in Italy.”’23 To 
Mazzini, Italy meant the whole of the Italian people, namely, its agri- 
culturists, and hence, Gandhi said, the Italy of Mazzini still remained 
in a state of slavery. A similar transfer of power in India held no 
attraction to Gandhi. If the millions of people in India were to be 
truly happy, the only consideration was how these millions could obtain 
self-rule.24 At the same time, Gandhi knew that India could fight like 
Italy only when she had arms. An armed conflict, under existing 
conditions, had to be overruled owing to the superiority of British arms. 
But what weighed more with him was that arming India on large scale 
was to Europeanise her, or to make the holy land of India unholy. 


The above disscussion led him to explain in Chapter XVI, why he 
was vehemently opposed to the use of brute force and upheld the doctrine 
that the end would not justify the means. Refusting the argument that 
Indians were justified in gaining their end by using brute force because 
the English gained theirs by using similar means, Gandhi wrote : 


Your belief that there is no connection between the means and the 
end is a great mistake.... The means may be likened to a Seed, 
the end to atree. I am not likely to obtain the result flowing from 
the worship of God by laying myself prostrate before Satan. If, 
therefore, anyone were to say: ‘‘I want to worship God; it does 
not matter that I do so by means of Satan’’, it would be set down 
as ignorant folly. We reap exactly as we sow.?5 


The reverse of resistance by arms was Passive Resistance, a method of 
securing rights by personal suffering, which Gandhi explains in chapter 
XVII. Sacrifice of self, he explained, was infinitely superior to sacrifice 
of others. And he establishes that Passive Resistance was not a weapon 
of the weak, that soul-force was matchless and was superior to the force 
of arms,?6 


The fourth section consisted of two chapters. In chapter XVIII 
Gandhi unfolded his views on education. He was vehemently opposed 
to people making a fetish of a knowledge of letters. ‘*A peasant earns 
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his bread earnestly’, he writes. ‘‘He bas ordinary knowledge of the 
world. He knows fairly well how he should behave towards his parents, 
his wife, his children and his fellow-villagers. He understands and 
observes the rules of morality. But he cannot write his name. What 
do you propose to do by giving him a knowledge of letters? Will you 
add an inch to his happiness? Do you wish to make him discontented 
With-his cottage or his lot? And even if you want to do that, he will 
not need such an education.”’27 He did not for one moment believe, 
Gandhi said, that his life would have been wasted, had he not received 
higher or lower education. He had learned Geography, Astronomy, 
_Algebra, Geometry, etc., but these sciences, he said, had never been 
of use to him for controlling his senses.28 


Gandhi reserved his most virulent attacks against English education. 
‘To give millions a knowledge of English’, he wrote, ‘‘is to enslave 
them. The foundation that Macaulay laid of education has enslaved us. 
I do not suggest that he had any such intention, but that has been the 
result.”’29 While even Englishmen continually make changes, Indians 
ignorantly adhered to their cast-off systems. Indians, Gandhi said, 
wrote to each other in faulty English. Their best thoughts were expressed 
in English. The proceedings of the Indian National Congress were 
conducted in English. The best Indian newspaper were printed in 
English. ‘‘Is it not a painful thing that, if I want to goto a court of 
justice, I must employ the English language as a medium, that when I 
become a barrister, I may not speak my mother-tongue and that someone 
else should have to translate to me from my own language. Is not this 
absolutely absurd? Is it not a sign of slavery?’’30 


In answer to the question what type of education Indians should 
adopt Gandhi writes : 


I think that we have to improve all our languages. What subjects 
we should learn through them need not be elaborated here. Those 
English books which are valuable, we should translate into the 
various Indian languages. We should abandon the pretension of 
learning many sciences. Religious, that is ethical, education will 
occupy the first place. Every cultured Indian will know in addition 
to his own provincial language, if a Hindu, Sanskrit; if a Maho- 
medan, Arabic; if a Parsee, Persian; and all Hindi. Some Hindus 
should know Arabic and Parsees, Sanskrit. Several Northerners 
and Westerners should learn Tamil. A universal language for 
India should be Hindi, with the option of writing it in Persian or 
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Nagari characters. In order that the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
may have closer relations, it is necessary to know both the chara- 
cters. And, if we can do this, we can drive the English language 
out of the field in a short time.*! 


In conclusion Gandhi said: ‘‘In order to restore India to its pristine 
condition, we have to return to it. In our own civilization there will 
naturally be progress, retrogression, reforms, and reactions, but one 
effort is required, and that isto drive out Western civilization. All else 
will follow’’.32 


The principle of swadeshi he applied in education, Gandhi extended 
to industry in chapter X!X. Turning strongly against machinery, he 
wrote: ‘‘When I read Mr. Dutt’s Economic History of India, 1 wept; 
and as I think of it again my heart sickens. It is machinery that had 
impoverished India. It is difficult to measure the harm that Manchester 
has done to us. It is due to Manchester that Indian handicraft has all 
but disappeared”’.53 Machinery, Gandhi said, had begun to desolate 
Europe. Ruination was knocking at the English gates. Gandhi sounded 
a note of warning against the multiplication of factories in India: 


The workers in the mills of Bombay have become slaves. The 
condition of the women working in the mills is shocking. Where 
there were no mills, these women were not starving. If the machinery 
craze grows in our country, it will become an unhappy land. It may 
be considered a heresy, but Iam bound to say that it were better for 
us to send money to Manchester and to use flimsy Manchester cloth 
than to multiply mills -in India. By using Manchester cloth we 
only waste our money; but by reproducing Manchester in India, we 
shall keep our money at the price of our blood, because our very 
moral being will be sapped and I call in support of my statement 
the very mill-hands as witnesses. And those who have amassed 
wealth out of factories are not likely to be better than other rich 
men. It would be a folly to assume that an Indian Rockefeller 
would be better than the American Rockefeller. Impoverished 
India can become free, but it will be hard for an India made rich 
through immorality to regain its freedom. I fear we shall have to 
admit that moneyed men support British rule; their interest is bound 
up with its stability. Money renders a man helpless. The other 
thing which is equally harmful is sexual vice. Both are poison. A 
snake-bite is a lesser poison than these two, because the former merely 
destroys the body but the latter destroys body, mind and soul. We 
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need not, therefore, be pleased with the prospect of the growth of 
the mill-industry.34 


As it was no easy task to do away with a thing that was established, 
Gandhi conceded that it was difficult to close down the mills. 
However, mill owners could be induced not to increase their number. 
“If they would be good they would gradually contract their business. 
They can establish in thousands of households the ancient and sacred 
handlooms and they can buy out the cloth that may be thus woven. 
Whether the mill owners do this or not, people can cease to use 
machine-made goods.”35 Gandhi included in his condemnation all 
machine-made things, tram-cars and electricity as well.96 In conclusion, 
he writes: ‘‘It is necessary to realize that machinery is bad. We shall 
then be able graduaily to do away with it. Nature has not provided any 
way whereby we may reach a desired goal all of a sudden. If, instead 
of welcoming machinery as a boon, we should look upon it as an evil, 
it would ultimately go.’’37 


In the concluding chapter of Hind Swaraj, Gandhi referred first to 
the political position he would take in the conditions prevailing in India. 
Though neither an extremist nor a moderate, he would not think of 
forming a third party. He would rather serve both the moderates and 
the extremists. At the same time he would not hesitate to speak out bis 
differences with them. His position vis-a-vis the two parties Gandhi 
revealed in the following words: 


I would say to the extremists: ‘‘I know that you want Home Rule 
for India; it is not to be had for your asking. Everyone will have 
to take it for himself. What others get for me is not Home Rule 
but foreign rule; therefore, it would not be proper for you to say 
that you have obtained Home Rule if you have merely expelled the 
English. I have already described the true nature of Home Rule. 
This you would never obtain by force of arms. Brute force is not 
natural to Indian soil. You will have, therefore, to rely wholly on 
soul-force. You must not consider that violence is necessary at 
any stage for reaching our goal.” 


I would say to the moderates: ‘‘Mere petitioning is derogatory; 
we thereby confess inferiority. To say that British rule is indispens- 
able is almost a denial of the Godhead. We cannot say that any- 
body or anything is indispensable except God. Moreover, 
commonsense should teil us that to state that, for the time being, 
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the presence of the English in India is a necessity, is to make them 
conceited. 


“If the English vacated India, bag and baggage, it must not be 
supposed that she would be widowed. It is possible that those who 
are forced to observe peace under their pressure wou'd fight after 
their withdrawal. There can be no advantage in suppressing an 
eruption; it must have its vent. If, therefore, before we can remain 
at peace, we must fight amongst ourselves, it is better that we do So. 
There is no occasion for a third party to protect the weak. It is 
this so-called protection which has unnerved us. Such protection 
can only make the weak weaker. Unless we realize this, we cannot 
have Home-Rule. I would paraphrase the thougtt of an English 
divine and say that anarchy under Home Rule were better than 
orderly foreign rule.’’8 


Gandhi then addressed the English, reiterating the superiority of 
Indian civilisation, and wrote: ‘‘We consider your schools and law 
courts to be useless. We want our own ancient schools and courts to 
be restored. The common language of India is not English but Hindi. 
You should, therefore, learn it.... We cannot tolerate the idea of your 
spending money on railways and the military.... We do not need 
any European cloth. We shall manage with articles produced and 
manufactured at home. You may not keep one eye on Manchester and 
the other on India. We can work together only if our interests are 
identical.” 39 If the above submissions were not accepted, Gandhi 
said, ‘‘we cease to play the part of the ruled. You may, if you like, 
cut us to pieces. You may shatter us at the cannon’s mouth. If you 
act contrary to our will, we shall not help you; and without our help, we 
know that you cannot move one step forward.’ 4° Gandhi chose to 
believe that at heart the British belonged to a religious nation. He, 
therefore, felt that they could make mutual good use of their relations: 


You, English, who have come to India are not good specimens 
of the English nation, nor can we, almost half-Anglicized Indians, 
be considered good specimens of the real Indian nation. If the 
English nation were to know all you have done, it would oppose 
many of your actions. The mass of the Indians have had few deal- 
ings with you. If you will abandon your so-called civilization 
and search into your own Scriptures, you will find that our demands 
are just. Only on condition of our demands being fully satisfied 
may you remain in India; and if you remain under those conditi- 
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ons, we shall learn several things from you and you will learn many 
from us. So doing we shali benefit each other and the world. But 
that will happen only when the root of our relationship is sunk in 
a religious soil. 4! 


In conclusion Gandhi stated that Indians would get nothing by 
asking and that they should have to take what they wanted. They 
needed the requisite strength for the effort. That strength, he said, 
would be available only to one who would act as follows: 


l. 


10. 


He will only on rare occasions make uSe of the English 
language. 
If a lawyer, he will give up his profession, and take up a 
handloom. 


If a lawyer, he will devote his knowledge to enlightening both 
his people and the English. 


If a lawyer, he will not meddle with the quarrels between 
parties but will give up the courts, and from his experience 
induce the people to do likewise. 


If a lawyer, be will refuse to be a judge, as he will give up his 
profession. 


If a doctor, he will give up medicine, and understand that 
rather than mending bodies, he should mend souls. 


If a doctor, he will understand that no matter to what religion 
he belongs, it iS better that bodies remain diseased rather than 
that they are cured through the instrumentality of the diabol- 
ical vivisection that is practised in European schools of 
medicine. 


Although a doctor, he will take up a handloom, and if any 
patients come to him, will tell them the cause of their diseases, 
and will advise them to remove the cause rather than pamper 
them by giving useless drugs; he will understand that if by not 
taking drugs. perchance the patient dies, the world will not 
come to grief and that he will have been really merciful to 
him. 

Although a wealthy man, yet regardless of his wealth, he will 
speak out his mind and fear no one. 

If a wealthy man, he will devote his money to establishing 
hand-looms, and encourage others to use hand-made goods by 
wearing them himself, 


ll, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


eS 


16. 


Ry. 


18. 


19. 
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Like every other Indian, he will know that this-is a time for 
repentance, expiation and mourning. 


Like every other Indian, he will know that to blame the English 
is useless, that they came because of us, and remain also for the 
Same reason, and that they will either go or change their nature 
only when we reform ourselves. | 


Like others, he will understand that at a time of mourning, there 
can be no indulgence, and that, whilSt we are in a fallen state, 
to be in gaol or in banishment is much the best. 


Like others, he will know that it is superstition to imagine it 
necessary that we should guard against being imprisoned in 
order that we may deal with the people. 


Like others, he will know that action is much better than 
speech; that it is our duty to say exactly what we think and 
face the consequences and that it will be only then that we 
shall be able to impress anybody with our speech. 

Like others, he will understand that we shall become free only 
through suffering. 

Like others, he will understand that deportation for life to the 
Andamans is not enough expiation for the sin of encouraging 
European civilization. 

Like others, he will know that no nation has risen without 
suffering ; that, even in physical warfare, the true test is suffer- 
ing and not the killing of others, much more so in the warfare 
of passive resistance. 

Like others, he will know that it is an excuse to say that we 
shall do a thing when the others also do it; that we should do 
what we know to be right, and that others will do it when they 
see the way; that when I fancy a particular delicacy, I do not 
wait till others taste it; that to make a national effort and to 
suffer are in the nature of delicacies; and that to suffer under 
pressure is no suffering.4? 


Before he concluded, Gandhi summoned up his views as follows : 


¢ 
‘a 


a 


Real home-rule is self-rule or self-control. 


The way to it is passive resistance, that is soul-force or 
love-force. 


In order to exert this force, Swadeshi in every sense is 
necessary. 
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What we want to do should be done, not because we object to 
the English or because we want to retaliate, but because it is 
our duty to do so. Thus, supposing that the English remove 
the salt-tax, restore our money, give the highest posts to Indians, 
withdraw the English troops, we shall certainly not use their 
machine-made goods, nor use the English language, nor many 
of their industries. It is worth noting that these things are, in 
their nature, helpful; hence we do not want them. I bear no 
enmity towards the English but I do towards their civilization. #9 


Thus, through the Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule, Gandhi tried 


to establish that the term ‘Swaraj’ had been used in Indian political 
parlance without understanding itstrue significance. He also proclaimed 
that his life henceforth was dedicated to the attainment of the ideal 
‘as he endeavoured to explain it in the booklet. 44 


XII 
FOUNDATIONS OF GANDHIAN THOUGHT 


In his preface to Hind Swaraj, Gandhi wrote: ‘These views are 
mine and yet not mine. They are almost a part of my being. But, yet, 
they are not mine, because I lay no claim to originality. They have 
been formed after reading several books. That which I dimly felt 
received support from these books’’.! Thus Gandhi never hesitated to 
acknowledge his borrowings. In his preface to the English translation. 
of the Hind Swaraj, Gandhi reiterated : 


While the views expressed in Hind Swaraj are held by me, I have 
but endeavoured humbly to follow Tolstoy, Ruskin, Thoreau, 
Emerson and other writers, besides the masters of Indian philosophy. 
Tolstoy has been one of my teachers for a number of years. Those 
who want to see a corroboration of the views submitted in the 
following chapters will find it in the words of the above-named 
masters. For ready reference, some of the books are mentioned in 
the Appendices.? 


The books included in the Appendices reveal the wide-ranging influen- 
ces that combined to mould Gandhi’s life and thought. The following 
books were recommended by Gandhi for perusal to follow up the study 
of the earlier part: 
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The Kingdom of God Is within You (Tolstoy) 
What is Art (Tolstoy) 
The Slavery of Our Times (Tolstoy) 
The First Step (Tolstoy) 
How Shall We Escape? (Tolstoy) 
Letter to a Hindoo (Tolstoy) 
The White Slaves of England (Sherard) 
Civilization, Its Cause and Cure (Carpenter) 

. The Fallacy of Speed (Taylor) 

~-A-’New Crusade (Blount) 
On the Duty of Civil Disobedience (Thoreau) 
Unto This Last (Ruskin) 
A Joy for Ever (Ruskin) 
Duties of Man (Mazzini) 
Defence and Death of Socrates (from Plato) 
Paradoxes of Civilization (Max Nordau) 
Poverty and Un-British Rule in India (Naoroji) 
Economic History of India (Dutt) 
Village Communities (Maine) 3 


Hind Swaraj looked towards India. Gandhi, no doubt, had spent 
very little time in his homeland after his voyage to England in 1888. 
And as Gandhi would admit, all his ideas were formed outside the land 
of his birth.4 However, the impressionable period of his life was spent 
in the environm nt of an orthodox Hindu family and the religious 
atmosphere of Kathiawad. Moreover, his childhood synchronised with 
tremendous political, social and religious changes, following the 
imposition of British rule, the advent of modern civilisation and Hindu 
revivalist movments. Native influences evidently continued to remain 
the main vibrating chord in Gandhi’s thought and action. > 


The three years Gindhi spent in England proved decisive. The 
political and intellectual ferment of the times awakened Gandhi’s inter- 
est, while the current humanitarian and socialist ideas appear to have 
reached him through his association with the Vegetarian Movement in 
England. The various friendships he formed in.England served to 
stimulate his thought and provoked his religious studies. The discuss- 
ions he had with the English Vegetarians, the Theosophists and other 
Christian friends ‘‘only impressed him the more with his deplorable 
ignorance, an ignorance of that religion with which everyone expected 
him to be familiar.’ Most of all, Gandhi developed deep attachment 
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to the metropolis of London. Next to India, he said, he ‘would rather 
live in London than in any other place in the world.”? The warmth of 
this love evidently remained unaffected by the racial arrogance he 
encountered in South Africa or the civil disobedience movements he 
organised in later years. The early association with London remained as 
a tender sentiment throughout the rest of his life, and often helped to 
displace mutual dislike and mistrust in the course of his anti-British 
agitations. It helped him to bring to Indian affairs an understanding of 
the world which had its roots both in India and England. ® 


Gandhi was, however, mellowed and matured in South Africa, 
‘‘where I had passed twenty-one years of my life sharing to the full in 
the sweets and bitters of human experience, and where I had realized 
my vocation in life.’ % Gandhi had gone to South Africa to escape 
from the mental anguish he experienced after his studies and to earn his 
own livelihood. But his experiences on the Dark Continent steered 
him to strange paths, and Gandhi found himself in search of God and 
Striving for self-realization. ‘“‘If I found myself entirely absorbed in 
the service of the community, the reason behind it was my desire for 
self-realization,’ writes Gandhi. ‘‘I had made the religion of service 
my own, as I felt that God could be realized only through service’’!9 


Gandhi’s search for self-realization was intimately associated with 
the evolution and growth of his religious and spiritual views and beli- 
efs. The religious spirit that was awakened during his London days 
became a living force in South Africa. In fact, his stay on the Dark 
Continent turned out to be a period of intense religious ferment. His 
contacts with Christian friends awakened in him a quest for deep relig- 
ious studies. Gandhi gradually grew intensely religious, but his conc- 
ept of religion was unique. ‘‘By religion he did not mean formal 
religion, or customary religion, but that religion which underlay all 
religions, which brought them face to face with their Maker.” !!_ His 
studies brought Gandhi to the conclusion that religions were different 
roads converging upon the same point. The soul of religions, Gandhi 
held, was one, but it was encased in a multitude of forms. !2 


Gandhi's life and thought were, however, deeply impressed by 
the scriptures and related writings. The Bhagavadgita left a lasting 
impact on Gandhi’s mind. However, the great epic, Mahabharata, was 
to him allegorical and not historical. As he denied the historiocity of 
the battle of Kurukshetra, Gandhi’s interpretation of the Gita differed 
considerably from the traditional understanding of the ‘divine song’. 
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For him the Gita conveyed the message of the triumph of good over 
evil, and unfolded the path to self-realization through detached and 
devoted exercise of one’s duty. 13 At the same time, Gandhi remained 
uncompormising in his insistence on the purity of means in the exercise 
of one’s duty. 14 


The New Testament, especially the Sermon onthe Mount, left its 
indelible impression on Gandhi’s mind. He would write in the 
Young India later: ‘‘I have not been able to see any difference between 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Bhagavad Gita. What the Sermon 
describes in a graphic manner, the Bhagavad Gita reduces to a scientific 
formula. It may not be a scientific book inthe accepted sense of the 
term, but it has argued out the law of love — the law of abandon as I 
would call it — in a scientific manner. The Sermon On the Mount gives 
the same law in wonderful language. The New Testament gave me 
comfort and boundless joy, as it came after the repulsion that parts of 
the Old had given me. Today supposing I was deprived of the Gita 
and forgot all its contents but had a copy of the Sermon, I should 
derive the same joy from it as I do from the Gita.” 15 


The satyagraha movement, based on the law of suffering, evidently 
bore the imprint of the New Testament. ‘Indians who migrated to 
to this country in search of an honest livelihood, and who find them- 
selves face to face with civic and social extinction,” Gandhi wrote, 
‘‘are fighting under the inspiration of the New Testament.”!6 Writing 
in Harijan in 1939, Gandhi stated: 


Though I cannot claim to be a Chritian in the sectarian sense, the 
example of Jesus’ suffering is a factor in the composition of my 
undying faith in non-violence which rules all my actions, worldly 
and temporal. !7 


The overtones of Christ’s teaching in the life and thought of Gandhi 
made Romain Rolland, the great French writer, comment: ‘‘He is 
another Christ’’. 18 


The knowledge of the scriptures could not but awaken in Gandhi a 
burning passion for self-realization, the passion to see God face to face 
which he shared with Rajchandra, who had become one of the most 
notable influences in his life. The following lines of Muktanand which 
were always on the lips of Rajchandra, seemed engraved on the tablet 
of his heart: 
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I shail think myself blessed only when I see Him 
in every one of my daily acts; 

Verily He is the thread, 
which supports Muktanand’s life.!9 


Sages and saints before him had professed the great aspiration of ‘seeing 
God face to face’. They had also laid down and practised disciplines 
to achieve the spiritual goal of ‘self-realization’ or ‘God-realization’ 
Gandhi, however, struck up a different path altogether, unlike the old 
Sages, towards the great goal. He set out to ‘see’ God face to face’ 
through the selfless service of the poor, the lowly and the suffering 
because, as he said, ‘‘it is in the suffering humanity that I see God and 
I find him in my humble efforts to remove that suffering.’ The ultimate 
objective was, however, stated in unambiguous terms: 


I am impatient to realize myself, to attain moksha in this very 
existence. My national service is part of my training for freeing 
my soul from the bondage of flesh. Thus considered my Services 
may be regarded as purely selfish. I have no desire for the 
perishable kingdom of earth. I am striving for the Kingdom of 
Heaven which is moksha.?9 


The search for God, in Gandhi’s case, became a synonym for the 
search for Truth. ‘‘My prayerful search,’ Gandhi would write later, 
**save me the revealing maxim ‘Truth is God,’ instead of the usual one 
‘God is Truth.’ That maxim enables me to see God face to face as it 
were, 21 


Gandhi soon came to feel God pervade every fibre of his being. 
He increasingly surrendered himself to the constant guidance of God. 
And he would confess in later years: ‘*Whatever striking things I have 
done in life, I have not done prompted by reason bui prompted by 
instinct, I would say, God.’22 He would often explain his actions 
thus: ‘I am aman of faith. My reliance is solely on God. One step 
is enough for me. The next step He will make clear to me when the 
time for it comes.”’23 To the corsternation of many of his followers, 
Gandhi would repeatedly state: ‘I do not want to foresee the future. 
I am concerned with taking care of the present.’’24 


Gandhi’s determination to be led solely by ‘the Inner Voice’ in the 
course of the nationalist movement in India was to become a matter of 
great controversy and a source of dismay to his followers. But Gandhi 
remained unmoved by friendly persuations and hostile criticisms. 

11 
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There was no way, Gandhi said, that he knew of proving his claim to 
hear the voice of God, except through results. But, he said, ‘‘I have 
been a willing slave to this most exacting Master for more than half a 
century. His voice has been increasingly audible as years have rolled 
by. He has never forsaken me even in my darkest hour. He has saved 
me often against myself and left me not a vestige of independence. The 
greater the surrender to Him, the greater has been my joy.”25 Gandhi 
explained this experience of God in the following words: 


For me the Voice of God, of Conscience, of Truth, or the Inner 
Voice or ‘the Still Small Voice’ mean one and the same thing. I 
saw no form. I have never tried, for I have always believed God 
to be without form. But what I did hear was like a Voice from 
afar and yet quite near. It was as unmistakable as some human 
voice definitely speaking to me, and irresistible. I was not dreaming 
at the time. I heard the voice. The hearing of the Voice was 
preceded by a terrible struggle within me. Suddenly the Voice 
came upon me. I listened, made certain it was the Voice, and the 
Struggle ceased. I was calm. The determination was made 
accordingly .... 


Could I give any further evidence that it was truly the Voice 
that I heard and that it was not an echo of my own heated 
imagination? Ihave no further evidence to convince the sceptic. 
He is free to say that it was all self-delusion or hallucination. It 
may well have been so. I can offer no proof to the contrary. But 
I can say this, that not the unanimous verdict of the whole world 
against me could shake me from the belief that what I heard was 
the true Voice of God.... 26 


Submission to the Divine Will made Gandhi a total stranger 
to fear. It also made him least concerned with appearing to be 
consistent. “In my pursuit after Truth’, he wrote later, ‘‘I have 
discarded many ideas and learnt many new things. Old as I am in 
age, I have no feeling that I have ceased to grow inwardly or that my 
growth will stop with the dissolution of the flesh. What I am concerned 
with is my readiness to obey the call of Truth, my God, from moment 
to moment.’27 Hence he stated his position in unmistakable terms: 


I have never made a fetish of consistency. I ama votary of Truth 
and I must say what I feel and think at a given moment on the 
question, Without regard to what I may have said before on it.... 
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As my vision gets clearer, my views must grow clearer with daily 

practice.28 

The inner development served as a necessary scdseatotiie for the 
evolution of ahimsa or non-violence as a cardinal tenet of Gandhi’s 
faith. ‘By instinct,’”’ Gandhi admits, ‘‘I have been truthful, but not 
non-violent. Asa Jain muni once rightly said, I was not so much a 
votary of ahimsa as I was of truth, and I put the latter in the first place 
and the former in the second. For, as he put it, I was capable of 
sacrificing non-violence for the sake of truth. In fact, it was in the 
course of my pursuit of truth that I discovered non-violence.”’29 
Gandhi would write in the Harijan later: ‘‘Both my continence and 
non-violence were derived from personal experience and became 
necessary in response to the calls of public duty. The isolated life 
I bad to lead in South Africa, whether as a householder, legal practi- 
tioner, social reformer or politician, required for the due fulfilment 
of these duties the strictest regulation of sexual life and a rigid 
practice of non-violence and truth in human relations, whether with 
my own countrymen or with Europeans.”3® South Africa provided 
wide opportunities to Gandhi for experiments with non-violence. 
And Gandhi could write later with a sense of satisfaction: ‘*There are 
more instances than one in my public life when, with the ability to 
retaliate, I have refrained from doing so, and advised friends to do 
likewise. My life is dedicated to the spread of that doctrine. I read 
it in the teachings of all the greatest teachers of the world—dZoroaster, 
Mahavir, Daniel, Jesus, Muhammad, Nanak and a host of others.’’5! 
In the midst of violence, he discovered the might of non-violence and 
exhorted his countrymen that their salvation lay not through violence 
but through non-violence. ‘‘The religion of non-violence,” he wrote, 
*‘is not meant merely for the vishis and saints. It is meant for the 
common people as well. Non-violence is the law of our species as 
violence is the law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brute 
and he knows no law but that of physical might. The dignity of man 
requires obedience to a higher law—to the strength of the spirit.’’32 
Ahimsa, Gandhi held, was the attribute of the soul, and therefore, to be 
practised by everybody in all the affairs of life. With his evergrowing 
faith in non-violence, Gandhi wrote: ‘‘Non-violence is the first article 
of my faith. It is also the last article of my creed.”33 Going a step 
forward, he would write: ‘‘Ahimsa is my God, and Truth is my God. 
When I look for ahimsa, Truth says ‘Find it out through me. When I 
Iook for Truth, ahimsa says, ‘Find it out through me.’ ’’34 
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Non-violence was preached by Gandhi not as a weapon of the weak 
and the helpless. He wrote thus in the Young India in 1920: 


Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious suffering. 
It does not mean meek submission to the will of the evil-doer, but 
it means putting of one’s whole soul against the will of the tyrant. 
And so I am not pleading for India to practise non-violence because 
it is weak. IJ want her to practise non-violence being conscious of 
her strength and power.... 


I want India to recognize that she has a soul that cannot 
perish and then rise triumphant above every physical weakness and 
defy the physical combination of the whole world. 


The votary of non-violence, however, was not averse to associating 

himself with wars when duty demanded his involvement. Defending 
his active participation in the Boer War, in October 1899, Gandhi 
writes: ‘‘I felt that if I demanded rights as a British citizen, it was also 
my duty, as such, to participate in the defence of the British Empire.’’%° 
Similar sentiments prompted Gandhi to organise a Stretcher- bearer Corps 
during the Zulu Rebellion in 1906.37 In the heat of his satyagraha 
campaign, he wrote: 


When Japan’s brave heroes forced the Russians to bite the dust of 
the battle-field, the sun rose in the east. And it now shines on all 
the nations of Asia. The people of the East will never, never again 
submit to insult from the insolent whites.38 


The necessity of military victory was, thus, not completely overruled. 
Gandhi’s views as reflected in these above writings should be under- 
stood by relating them to the concept of duty which he held passionately. 
Again, explaining the reasons which impelled him to advise Indians to 
volunteer to serve in the army during the First World War, Gandhi 
said: 
I have been travelling all over India these days and I tell you, from 
what I have seen for myself, that India has altogether lost the 
capacity to fight. It has not a particle of the courage it should 
have. If evenatiger should make its appearance in a village, the 
people would not have the strength to go and kill it and so they 
petition the Collector to have it killed. Nor do they have the 
strength to fight back dacoits, should any descend on the village. 
Can a nation, whose citizens are incapable of self-defence, enjoy 
swaraj? Swaraj is not for lawyers and doctors but only for those 
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who possess strength of arms. How cana people who are incapable 
of defending their lives, their women and children, their cattle and 
their lands, ever enjoy swaraj?.... When the people become 
physically fit and strong enough to wield the sword, swaraj will 
be theirs for the asking.... If, once halfa million men had joined, 
they refused higher posts [to Indians], there would be revolts 
everywhere and rivers of blood would flow. This is no time to pay 
attention to what Mr. Tilak says. The very services we render 
will answer his doubts. The half a million men whom we shall 
raise will go with love of swarej in their hearts. When they come 
back, they are bound to get swaraj. If they have learnt military 
discipline, half a million others will be roused.... I, therefore, 
entreat you again and again to ponder over what I have said to-day, 
if this thing [opportunity for military experience] which has offered 
itself to us slips away from our hands, there will be no possibility 
of our getting the other [swaraj].°9 


And he would not hesitate to write: ‘‘I do believe that, where there is 


only a choice between cowardice and violence, I would advise 
violence. ... 4° 


It is as ‘a direct corollary of non-violence and truth” that satyagraha 
emerged as a matchless weapon.*! Gandhi’s dream, as he said, was “‘to 
make truth and non-violence not matters for mere individual practice 
but for practice by groups and communities and nations.”42 Through 
pasSive resistance Gandhi ventured to place before Indians the ancient 
law of self-sacrifice. As Gandhi stated, ‘“‘satyagraha and its off-shoots 
non-co-operation and civil resistance are nothing but new names for the 
law of suffering.’’43 


“Mahatma Gandhi’, writes Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the first President 
of India, ‘‘did not set out to evolve a philosophy of life or formulate a 
system of beliefs or ideals. He had probably neither the inclination 
nor the time to do so. He had, however, firm faith in truth and ahimsa, 
and the practical application of these to problems which confronted him 
may be said to constitute his teachings and philosophy.”44 Gandhi 
himself has stated: ‘‘My Mahatmaship is worthless. It is due to my 
outward activities, due to my politics which is the least part of me and 
is, therefore, evanescent. What is of abiding worth is my insistence 
on truth, non-violence and brahmacharya which is the real part of me.’’45 
Yet there was hardly any subject that did not receive his attention and 
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on which he did not express his well-considered views. And running 
through his utterances and writings one could discern a basic unity of 
purpose and aim. Stressing this factor, Kripalani writes: ‘‘Gandhiji’s 
own life was lived in conformity with certain basic principles and was, 
therefore, integrated and co-ordinated. It made a harmonious whole, 
His teachings and schemes of reform also reflect the same integration 
and co-ordination.’46 Inthe formulation of these ideas, Gandhi was 
influenced by not only the scriptures but numerous philosophers and 
thinkers, notably Socrates, Thoreau, Ruskin and Tolstoy, in whose 
life and thought Gandhi discovered some of his deepest convictions 
reflected. 


Socrates was among the philosophers who captivated the imagina- 
tion of Gandhi while in South Africa. The Gujarati summary of the 
speech which Socrates made on being condemned to death by poisoning, 
which Gandhi published through the columns of Jndian Opinion, reveal 
the deep impress which the Greek philosopher had left on him. Intro- 
ducing Socrates to his readers Gandhi wrote: 


The heroic Socrates, an extraordinary person with a fine moral 
character, was born in 471 B.C. A Greek, he lived a virtuous and 
benevolent life. Unable to bear his moral excellence and his 
‘virtue, Some envious persons made false accusations against him. 
Socrates lived in fear of God and cared little for the obloquy of 
men. He had no fear of death. A reformer, he strove to cleanse 
Athens, the capital of Greek [sic], of the evil which had entered its 
[political] life and thus came in contact with a large number of 
persons. He made a powerful impression on the mind of the young 
who followed him about in crowds. [Socrates’ teaching] had the 
result of putting an end to the unconscionable gains made by per- 
sons [with predatory tendencies]. It came in the way of those who 
lived by exploiting others. 


In Athens it was an offence to disregard the traditional religion 
of the polis or encourage others to doso. The offence, if proved, 
was punishable with death. Socrates adhered to traditional religion, 
but called upon the people to fight the corrupt elements [associated 
with its observance]. He himself would have nothing to do with 
them. 


, Under the law of Athens, such offences were tried before an 
assembly of elders. Many members of the assembly had suffered 
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as a result of Socrates’ teaching. Because of this, they bore him a 
grudge. They wrongfully declared him guilty and condemned 
him to die by taking poison.... 


This brave man took poison by his own hand and died. On 
the day of his death he discoursed to his friend and companion on 
the perishable nature of the human body and the immortality of 
the soul. It is said that up to the very last moment Socrates showed 
no fear, and that he took the poison smilingly. As he finished the 
last sentence of his discourse, he drank the poison from the cup as 
eagerly as we might drink sherbet from a glass. 47 


Gripped by the conduct of Socrates, Gandhi wrote: ‘‘This is a his- 
torical event, that is, an event that actually occurred. We pray to God, 
and want our readers also to pray, that they, and we too, may have the 
moral strength which enabled Socrates to follow virtue to the end and 
to turn his mind again and again to Socrates’ words and conduct.” 48 
Gandhi believed that Indians had much to learn from the great Greek 
master. Hence he addressed the following lines to his countrymen: 


We have much to struggle for, not only in South Africa but in 
India as well. Only when we succeed in these [tasks] can India be 
rid of its many afflictions. We must learn to live and die like 
Socrates. He was, moreover, a great Satyagrahi. He adopted 
Satyagraha against his own people. If through cowardice or fear 
of dishonour or death, we fail to realize or examine our shortcom- 
ing and fail to draw the people’s attention to them, we shall do no 
good to India’s cause, notwithstanding the number of external 
remedies we may adopt, notwithstanding the Congress sessions [we 
may hold], not even by becoming extremists. India’s good does 
not lie along the direction. When the disease is diagnosed and its 
true nature revealed in public, and when, through suitable remedies, 
the body [politic] of India is cured and cleansed both within and 
without, it will become immune to the germs of the disease, that 
is, to the oppression by the British and the others. If however, 
the body itself is in a state of decay, then if we destroy one kind 
of germs, it will be attacked by another, and this will ruin the body 
[politic] of India herself.*4? 


The impact of Ruskin on Gandhi can hardly be exaggerated. As 
late as in 1946 Gandhi wrote: ‘‘I stand by what is implied in the 
phrase, ‘Unto This Last,’ That book marked the turning point in my 
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life. We must do even unto this last as we would have the world do 
by us.’’° 


Gandhi’s economic philosphy has been often given the name 
Sarvodaya, the title under which Gandhi published the Gujarati 
translation of Unto This Last in 1908. Ruskin’s economic and social 
theories were based on the total rejection of the contemporary industrial 
Civilisation. Machines were condemned by Ruskin for their dehuman- 
ising effect. They deprived a worker of his sense of delight in his 
work and pride in his product. They multiplied the possibility of 
idleness and atrophied the limbs of man. Most of all, machinery 
brought in spiritual depravity and moral void.5! Sharing the views of 
Ruskin, Gandhi particularly condemned machines for the economic 
havoc caused in India by the machine civilisation. Moreover, he was 
deeply concerned about their possible effects on the vast labour power 
which India possessed, and felt that ‘it is criminal to displace the hand- 
labour by the introduction of power-driven spindles unless one is at the 
Same time ready to give millions of farmers some other occupation in 
their homes.’52 Also, like Ruskin, he was greatly concerned over the 
fact that industrialisation spread pollution. Small-scale agriculture- 
based rural industries, therefore, came to be insisted on by Ruskin and 
Gandhi. 


Despite his hatred of the machines, Ruskin was not against their 
use in beneficial ways. Defending his use of railways, Ruskin wrote: 
‘I use everythtng that comes within reach of me. If the devil were 
standing at my side at this moment, [ should endeavour to make some 
use of him as a local black. The wisdom of life is in preventing all 
the evil we can; and uSing what is inevitable, to the best purpose.” 
Gandhi also made clear that his opposition was not so much against 
machines as against the craze for machinery. ‘‘The craze’, he wrote, 
‘Sis for what they call labour-saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving 
labour’ till thousands are without work and thrown on the open streets to 
die to starvation,’’°4 Like Ruskin, what he tried to emphasise most was 
the supremacy of man over machine, of soul over matter. 


In Unto This Last, Ruskin upheld the view tbat people should seek 
‘not greater wealth, but simpler pleasure; not higher fortune, but deeper 
felicity; making the first of possessions, self-possession; and honouring 
‘themselves in the harmless pride and calm pursuits of peace.55 He 
strongly urged people to curb their ambitions. Contentment, according 
to Ruskin, was the most important thing. Gandhi fully shared these 
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views of Ruskin and stressed that man’s happiness did not consist in 
the multiplication of wants but in the voluntary restriction of desires. 
‘*Man’s happiness”, he said, ‘‘really lies in contentment.’’*° 


Gandhi, in his Autobiography, has admitted that it was after reading 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last that he came to realise the dignity of a 
life of labour.5’? ‘‘If everybody lived by the sweat of his brow’’, Gandhi 
writes, “the earth would become a paradise. The question of the use of 
special talents hardly needed separate consideration.’>® Physical 
labour came to be emphasised even in education by both Ruskin and 
Gandhi. 


Ruskin’s scheme of education laid emphasis on the learning of 
handicrafts. He wanted education to be closely related to life. Hence 
he laid great stress on vocational training. Gandhi’s educational views 
mirrored Ruskin’s ideas, and found expression in his ‘Nai Talim’.°? 


Finally, Ruskin urged that commercial transactions should be 
directed primarily by consideations of common good. He advocated a 
paternal attitude on the part of merchants and manufacturers towards 
their employees. Employers and merchants, Ruskin held, should treat 
their employees as their children, and look after their needs. The rich 
and the wise, he wrote, should use their riches and wisdom for the 
general good of ail. Gandhi based his socio-economic views on 
Ruskin’s ideas and developed his theory of Trusteeship, according to 
which the capitalists should consider themselves as trustees and utilise 
their wealth and power for the common good of society.® 


Like Ruskin and Thoreau earlier, Tolstoy exercised a powerful 
influence in confirming Gandhi’s views! ‘‘Slavery consists in 
submitting to an unjust order, not in suffering ourselves to be kicked,” 
Gandhi wrote. ‘‘Real courage and humantiy consist in not returning a 
kick fora kick. This is the core of Tolstoy’s teaching.’®2 Tolstoy 
also lent support to Gandhi’s answer to the extremist elements or 
revolutionaries who resorted to violent methods to free India from 
foreign bondage.®3 It was true, Gandhi said, that every Indian had 
national aspirations. But there were as many opinions as there were 
Indian nationalists, as to the exact meaning of that aspiration and more 
especially as to the methods to be used to attain the end. So he wrote: 


One of the accepted and ‘‘time-honoured” methods to attain the 
end is that of violence. The assassination of Sir Curzon Wylie 
was an illustration in its worst and [most] detestable form of that 
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method. Tolstoy’s life has been devoted to replacing the method 
of violence for remOving tyranny or securing reform by the method 
of non-resistance to evil. He would meet hatred expressed in 
violence by love expressed in self-suffering. He admits of no 
exception to whittle down this great and divine law of Love. He 
applies it to all the problems that worry mankind.® 


The inner development which Gandhi achieved under these 


multifarious influences set him apart even from Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
whom he acknowledged as his ‘political guru’. The following lines 
addressed to Maganlal Gandhi reveal the extent of the differences which 
characterised the views of Gandhi and Gokhale : 


I felt sad when I read Chi. Chhaganlal’s description of the Servants 
of India Society. It is a matter for regret that a great man like 
Prof. Gokhale is engrossed init. I believe he will come out of 
it, for he is honest. It is simply an indifferent imitation of the 
West. Is it proper for the servants to have servants? And who are 
the servants? Why was it necessaryto engagethem? Why dothey 
have others to cook for them? What do these ‘servants’ think of 
religion? Why should there be large buildiags in India? Why 
should not huts be enough? It is like digging up a mountain to 
kill a mouse. When will the mission undertaken by Prof. 
Gokhale end? How much money willitcost? Whata superstition 
that only an M. A. or B. A. could become a ‘servant’! It is like the 
castor-oil plant passing for a mighty tree ina barren land. I do 
feel that the aims of Phoenix as well as the way of life there surpass 
those of the Society. What we are doing is the real thing: what 
goes on in Poona is, leaving aside the motive, unreal. The motive 
is good, but what is being done is bad. Please donot take this to 
mean that either Prof. Gokhale or his associates are not worthy of 
our deep respect. But ours is no blind reverence. According to 
the standard indicated by me in Swaraj, the work of Mr. Gokhale’s 
‘servants’ cannot be regarded as proper. It is likely to add to our 
slavery. If I tried to turn East into West, I also would sigh like 
Gokhale and lose heart. My present state of mind is such that 
even if the whole world were against what I have written, I would 
not be depressed. We do not aspire to improve India; we want to 
improve ourselves. That alone can be our aspiration, the rest is all 
false. He who has not realized his self has not known anything. 
The servants’ knowledge of English has become a camouflage for 
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them .... the position taken by the ‘servants’ was materialistic and 
not spiritual. © 


The Hind Swaraj represented the theoretical effort on the part of 
Gandhi to give expression to his fundamental beliefs and conclusions. 
He received the opportunity to apply his ideals through community 
living on his return to South Africa. 


Till 1910, the families of jail-going men had been supported by 
monthly cash allowances. This proved both unsatisfactory and wasteful. 
Also, the men who constantly went to jail had to be accommodated 
during their intervals of freedom. There was only one solution to these 
two problems, according to Gandhi, namely, that ‘‘all the families 
should be kept at one place and should become members of a sort of 
co-operative commonwealth’. 6° Phoenix, no doubt, was convenient, 
but it was three hundred miles away from Johannesburg and required a 
journey of thirty hours to reach it. It was both difficult and expensive 
to take the families to such a distant place and bring them back. 


A close friend of Gandhi, a German architect named Kallenbach, 
came to his rescue. He gave to Gandhi the use of his farm, extending 
1,100 acres, free of charge. It was situated near Lawley Station, 
twenty-two miles from Johannesburg, and it generally took about one 
and a half hours to reach it. The farm had about a thousand fruit- 
bearing trees growing on it. There were peaches, apricots, figs, 
almonds, walnuts, etc. I addition, there were eucalyptus and wattle 
trees. The farm had two wells and a small spring. The landscape was 
beautiful. ° 


Kallenbach had great faith in Count Tolstoy’s teachings and tried 
to live up to it. He, therefore, proposed the name ‘Tolstoy Farm”’ for 
the place. He himself wanted to live on the farm and follow a simple 
mode of life. Thus, Gandhi and his two sons settled on the farm with 
Kallenbach, since 4 June 1910. The satyagrahis began to come in and 
the farm made progress every day. The number of settlers increased 
considerably, and the place took on the appearance of a new township. ® 
The settlers hailed from Gujarat, Tamilnad, Andhra Pradesh and North 
India, and included Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Parsis. ‘*About 
forty of them’’, Gandhi recalls, ‘‘were young men, two or three old men, 
five women and twenty to thirty children of whom four or five were 
girls’. © 

On the farm there were to be no servants either for the household 
work or, as far as possible, even for the farming and building operations. 
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- “Everything therefore from cooking to scavenging was done with our 
own hands’. The work on the farm, Gandhi writes, was certainly hard, 
but it helped to make the weak strong. Labour proved to be a tonic 
for all. 7° 


There was only one Single kitchen at Tolstoy Farm, and all were 
to dine in a single row. The food, purely vegetarian, was the simplest 
possible. Every one was to clean his own dish and otherthings. They 
took turns to clean the common pots. ‘I must state’, Gandhi recalls, 
‘that Satyagrahis lived on Tolstoy Farm for a long time, but neither the 
women nor the men ever asked for meat. Drink, smoking etc. were of 
course totally prohibited”. 7 


Soon a school was opened onthe farm. Gandhi taught every day 
between two and five, except on Mondays and Thursdays.72 Gandhi 
aimed to make the farm ‘‘a busy hive of industry, thus to save money 
and in the end to make the families self-supporting’. 73 He set out to 
learn to make sandals. There was a monastery of German Catholic 
monks called the Trappists near Pinetown, where industries of this 
nature were carried on. Kallenbach got himself trained by them in the 
art of making sandals. Gandhi and several young men on the farm 
learnt how to manufacture sandals. Another handicraft that was 
practised was carpentry. And all manner of things large and small, 
from benches to boxes, were made by the settlers themselves. 74 


As they decided to cut down expenses to the bare minimum, changes 
were introduced in their dress as well. While in the cities even the 
Satyagrahis wore European dress. Such elaborate clothing was unneces- 
sary on the farm. Moreover, they had all become labourers. Gandhi, 
therefore, opted for “‘workingmen’s trousers and shirts, which were 
imitated from priSoner’s uniform’’.7> Cheap trousers and shirts made 
out of coarse blue cloth thus became the men’s attire on the farm. 


Life on the farm has been described by Gandhi in the following 
words: 


There were three meals in the day. We had bread and home-made 
wheaten ‘coffee’ at six o’clock in the morning, rice, da] and vege- 
table at eleven, and wheat pap and milk, or bread and ‘coffee’ at 
half past five inthe evening. After the evening meal we had prayers 
at seven or half past seven. At prayers we sang bhajans and some- 
times had readings from the Ramayana or books on Islam. The 
bhajans were in English, Hindi and Gujarati. Sometimes we had 
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one bhajan (hymn) from each of the three languages, and sometimes 
only one. Every one retired at 9 o’clock,”6 


The Tolstoy Farm became the venue of numerous experiments — in 
co-education, the nature cure of disease involving earth and water treat- 
ment, fasting or changes in diet, sanitation, religious teaching, mutual 
service, courtesy and industry.7”?. The study of Gandhian ideals that came 
to be applied on the Tolstoy Farm may, however, be concluded by 
making reference to the spirit of simplicity that came to characterise 
the life on the farm: 


Every one had to go to Johannesburg on some errand or other. 
Children liked to go there just for the fun of it. I also had to go 
there on business. We therefore made a rule that we could go there 
by rail only on the public business of our little commonwealth, and 
then too travel third class. Any one who wanted to go ona pleasure 
trip must go on foot, and carry home-made provisions with him. 
No one might spend anything on his food inthe city. Had it not 
been for these drastic rules, the money saved by living in a rural 
locality would have been wasted in railway fares and city picnics, 
The provisions carried were of the simplest: home-baked bread made 
from coarse wheat flour ground at home, and home-made marmalade. 
We had purchased an iron hand-miill for grinding wheat. Groundnut 
butter was made by roasting and then grinding groundnuts, and was 
four times cheaper than ordinary butter. As for the oranges, we 
had plenty of them onthe farm. We scarcely used cow’s milk on 
the farm and generally managed with condensed milk.78 


The satyagrahis thus began to pursue the even tenor of their life 
on Tolstoy Farm. Occasionally they courted arrest. Otherwise their 
life was characterised by peacefulness and self-restraint which, according 
to Gandhi, constituted a preparation for the struggle.7?? Turning no 
thought to human help, they relied upon God as their sole refuge. 
‘Finally there happened, or God brought to pass, events which no one 
had expected”, Gandhi recalls. ‘‘Help also arrived which was equally 
unforeseen. The ordeal came all unexpected and in the end there was 
achieved a tangible victory which he who ran could read”’.80 


EPILOGUE 


The Parliament of the Union of South Africa was to be inaugurated 
in November 1910. Gandhi once again outlined the conditions for 
bringing the struggle to a close! General Smuts, however, seemed to 
have stiffened in his attitude, and, as Gandhi revealed at a Chinese 
function, ‘‘the Government was not content with fighting the Asiatic 
males, but had carried the attack to the children, and now even to the 
women.’2 Indian women crossing the border to enter the Transvaal 
had not been interfered with during the initial period, and there were 
several cases in which they were permitted to cross the border unchall- 
enged. But, of late, the spell seemed broken. Hence, whenever wives 
or other female relatives of passive resisters wanted to enter the province 
from Natal, Gandhi took the precaution of informing the Chief Immi- 
gration Officer at Pretoria, who was also the Registrar of Asiatics, of 
the movements of these families. Until recently there had heen no 
difficulty. The sprit of tolerance was, however, soon replaced by a stiff 
attitude, as was exhibited in the case of Mrs. Sodha, the wife of a 
passive resister, who, left without any means of support after the arrest 
of her husband, was stopped at the border, when she tried to join the 
satyagrahi families on the Tolstoy Farm, with a baby in arms, another 
under three years and a boy twelve years of age.$ 


The tide began to turn with the dawn of the new year. In January 
1911 Gandhi wrote to L. W. Ritch, the Secretary of the South Africa 
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British Indian Committee, London, informing him of a conversation 
with General Smuts which led him to believe that the promised new 
Bill would satisfy the Indians.4 The Immigrants’ Restriction Bill, by 
which General Smuts proposed to settle the Indian question once for all, 
was published on 25th February.> In an interview to ‘The Transvaal 
Leader’, Gandhi expressed his views on the Bill: 


The Bill is so comprehensive and complicated that I have not been 
able to get to the bottom of it. Passive Resistance has been 
continued simply to secure the repeal of Act 2 of 1907, and the 
theoretical legal equality of Asiatics as to immigration into the 
Transvaal. The repeal of Asiatic Act 2 of 1907 save as to the 
rights of Asiatic minors meets the first point. I do not quite 
understand the operation of the education test. If the Bill is 
intended to mean that those who pass the education test imposed 
by the officer appointed under the Bill are free to enter the 
Province of the Transvaal, as I take it they are to enter the other 
Provinces, without liability to registration under Act 36 of 1908 — 
which I see is not to be repealed — passive resistance will end.® 


To Earnest C. Lane, Private Secretary to General Smuts, Gandhi wrote : 
** .. it seems to me that educated Asatics who pass the test prescribed 
by the immigration officers will be able to enter and remain in the 
Transvaal, without being liable to take out registration under Act 36 of 
1908. And if such be the meaning of the first section of the Bili, the 
Transvaal struggle can happily end. But I venture to submit that such 
meaning should be clearly and equivocally brought out in the Bill 
itself”’.” 


The negotiations, no doubt, ran a zigzag course. Gandhi was, 
however, optimistic about the final outcome. In his speech at a 
reception in Cape Town on 30 March 1911, Gandhi said: ‘‘We are 
nearing the end, the victory will undoubtedly be ours if we work in 
the spirit of satyagraha.”? The final settlement, however, was reached 
only after another fierce campaign in the autumn of 1913. 


The Government of India had, on 3 January 1911, announced its 
decision to prohibit emigration of indentured Indians to Natal from 1 
July 1911. In the winter of 1912, Gopal Krishna Gokhale visited South 
Africa to act as a mediator between the satyagrahis and the Government. 
After his meetings with the Union ministers, Gokhale told Gandhi - 
‘You must return to India ina year. Everything has been settled. The 
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Black Act will be repealed. The racial bar will be removed from the 
emigration law. The £3 tax will be abolished.”!° Gandhi, however, 
did not share Gokhale’s optimism. ‘You do not known the ministers 
as I do’ he replied. ‘Being an optimist myself, I am not as hopeful in 
the matter as you are.”!! In an interview to ‘Cape Argus’ on 22 October 
1912, Gandhi confessed that he was not hopeful that Gokhale’s visit 
would result in a final settlement of all questions, which, he said, were 
too large to be settled in the course of a single visit by one distinguished 
legislator .12 


The next session of the Union Parliament proved Gandhi right. 
General Smuts, in his speech in the Assembly, stated that the £3 tax 
could not be repealed owing to objections from the Europeans in 
Natal.!3 Gandhi viewed it not merely as a breach of pledge, but an insult 
offered to his mother country, and therefore, it was decided to include 
the £3 tax in the satyagraha programme. Thus, one of the results of 
Gokhale’s visit was to associate the satyagraha movement with an issue 
related to the indentured labourers, who had so far remained aloof from 
the Indian struggle. 


‘*As if unseen by any one’’, Gandhi writes, ‘“God was preparing the 
ingredients for the Indian’s victory and demonstrating still more clearly 
the injustice of the Europeans in South Africa, an event happened which 
none had expected.” !4 On 14 March 1913, Justice Searle of the Cape 
Supreme Court ruled that Indian marriages performed in accordance with 
non-Christian rites and not registered before a marriage officer could not 
be recognised in the Union of South Africa. ‘The effect of this 
decision was to reduce Hindu and Muslim wives virtually to the status 
of concubines, and their children to that of illegitimate issue. It 
profoundly hurt Indian religious sentiment.’ 15 Gandhi now felt 
justified in letting the women also fight in a cause that had become of 
such vital importance. 


Indian women who had been prevented from joining the struggle, 
now entered the movement most entbusiastically. The women who had 
lived on Tolstoy Farm were invited first. Gandhi’s own relatives, and 
Kasturba, soon followed. It was an offence to enter the Transvaal from 
Natal and vice versa. The plan, therefore, was for women volunteers to 
court arrest by entering Natal from the Transvaai and the Transvaal from 
Natal. The volunteers entering Natal, ifthey were not arrested, were to 
proceed to the great coal-mining centre of Newcastle to stir up the 
miners, mostly Tamil or Telugu-speaking Indians, to strike. The women, 
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who were not arrested for entering Natal without permits, proceeded to 
Newcastle and set about their work. ‘‘The pathetic story of the wrongs 
heaped up by the £3 tax touched the labourers to the quick, and they 
Went on strike.” '© The Government could no longer leave the Indian 
women to pursue their activities. They were, as a result, sentenced to 
imprisonment for three months. 


The imprisonment of women stirred Indians deeply both in India 
and in South Africa Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, who had remained in- 
different so far, thundered from distant B>mbay that India could not 
remain unmoved at the thought of these women lying in jails herded 
with ordinary criminals. 17 The Indian workers in the Newcastle coll- 
ieries reacted spotaneously. Protesting against the £3 tax, they laid down 
their tools, and entered the city in successive batches.!8 They numbered 
hundreds. Gandhi was now faced with the enormous task of providing 
shelter and focd for the multitude. The traders of Newcastle supplied 
the necessary cooking pots, rice and dal. Rice, dal, vegetables and 
condiments came from other places. Many offered their services as 
volunteer workers. But Gandhi grasped the gravity of the problem he 
confronted. Besides the financial and physical implications, it would 
be impossible to prevent a breach of the peace if the heterogeneous 
multitude was pinned down to one place without any work to do. 19 
Gandhi finally hit on a solution. He decided to take this ‘army’ to the 
Transvaal and to have them safely deposited in jail. 2° The multitude 
had now swelled considerably to number about five thousand. It was 
impossible to take them into the Transvaal by rail. The transvaal 
border was thirty-six miles from Newcastle. Gandhi decided to march 
on foot. All able-bodies persons agreed to join the march, while it 
was decided to send by rail those who were disabled in their limbs. 
The procession reached the border town of Charlestown without incident. 


Before crossing the border into Volksrust in the Transvaa!, Gandhi 
made one more effort to bring about a settlement with the Government. 
The letters and telegrams he had sent since the commencement of the new 
campaign had failed to generate any response. Still, from Charlestown 
he phoned to General Smuts in Pretoria. To the secretary of Smuts he 
said: ‘Tell General Smuts that I am fully prepared for the march. The 
Europeans in Volksrust are excited and perhaps likely to violate even 
the safety of our lives. They have certainly held out such a threat. I am 
sure that even the Gen.ral would not wish any such untoward event to 
happen. If he promises to abolish the £3 tax. I will stop the march, as 

12 
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I will not break the Jaw merely for the sake of breaking it but I am 
driven to it by inexorable necessity. Will not the General accede to such 
a small request?’’2!_ Gandhi received the following answer within half 
a minute: ‘General Smuts will have nothing to do with you. You may 
do just as you please’,22, The door of negotiation was closed. | 


The Indian struggle in South Africa entered its final phase with the 
‘Great March’ on 6 November 1913. The demonstrators included 2037 
men, 127 women and 57 children.25 Before 11th November Gandhi was 
arrested thrice and released twice on bail. He was finally sentenced, at 
Dundee, to nine months with hard labour.24 Gandhi had, however, to 
take his second trial at Volksrust on the charge of aiding and abetting 
prohibited persons to enter the Transvaal. He was, therefore, tried 
before the Volksrust court on 14th November and was sentenced to 
three months.2> 


The strike, inthe meantime, had spread from the collieries to the 
railways, sugar refineries, dock and corporation works. On 8th November, 
between 7,000 and 8,000 workers were reported off work.2 Government 
faced the situation through a policy of blood and iron. ‘‘Mounted 
military policemen chased the strikers and brought them back to their 
work. The slightest disturbance on the part of the labourers was answered 
by rifle fire’’.2”? These high-handed measures roused public opinion 
abroad. | 


It was not common for the Viceroy of India to publicly criticise 
other members of the Empire. In December 1913 Lord Hardinge made 
a Stirring speech at Madras, in which he ‘‘not only passed severe criticism 
upon the Union Government, but he also whole-heartediy defended the 
action of the Satyagrahis and supported their civil disobedience of 
unjust and invidious legislation’.28 The speech created a stir both in 
England and South Africa. 


The Union Government of South Africa was now under severe 
pressure. It was impossible to keep thousands of innocent men in jail. 
Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, stood firm in his view of the Indian 
agitation. All the world now waited to see what General Smuts would 
do. Smuts was on the horns of a dilemma. ‘‘He must do justice, but he 
had lost the power of doing justice, as he had given the Europeans in 
_South Africa to understand, that he would not repeal the £3 tax nor 
carry Out any other reform. And now he felt compelled to abolish the 
tax as well as to undertake other remedial legislation.’?2 Smuts, there- 
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fore, appointed a commission of enquiry, and released Gandhi on 18 
December 1913, after an imprisonment of hardly six weeks. Although 
no Indian was included in the commission, after correspondence with 
General Smuts, Gandhi was satisfied that the Indian objective could be 
attained without the continuance of the satyagraha movement.*° 


Shortly after the submission of the Commission’s report, the 
Government published in the Official Gazette of the Union, the Indians’ 
Relief Bill, which formed the basis of the long-awaited settlement.3! 
The Bill removed the marriage difficulty and restored the status as it 
existed before the Searle judgement. It repealed the £3 tax, and remitted 
the unpaid arrears. Lastly, it validated Natal certificates of domicile, 
if the owner could establish his identity with the certificate by providing 
that the thumb-impession on it is his own.? 


Thus a struggle of eight years’ duration was brought to a final close. 
As Indian Opinion commented, ‘‘The Indians’ Relief Bill and the 
correspondence between the Government and Mr. Gandhi embody a 
complete and mutually satisfactory and honourable settlement of the 
problems that were affected by the passive resistance movement.’’33 
About the Settlement Gandhi said: | 


I have called the Settlement the Magna Charta of the British 
Indians of South Africa; after due deliberation I repeat my state 
ment. It is the Magna Charta of British Indians, not only because 
of its substance, which is great enough but for its spirit, which 
indicates a change of attitude on the part of South Africa and the 
South African Government .... 


The Settlement is final on all the points of our passive resis- 
tance, but not of all our grievances. Grievances remain which will 
have to be redressed inno distant future. But I hope it will not 
be by way of passive resistance. They are capable of settlement 
by pressure of Indian public opinion, by pressure from Down 
ing Street, and from Delhi or Calcutta. The attitude of South 
Africa has changed; that is our greatest asset. On our behaviour 
depends the future settlement in South Africa.*4 


Assessing the achievements of Gandhi in South Africa, the Golden 
Number of Indian Opinion wrote: ‘“‘It is significant that, as Passive 
Resistance became stronger and purer, it succeeded more and more in 
bringing together the best representatives of the European and Indian 
sections of the pOpulation. With each new phase came new triumphs 
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and new friends.... The struggle commenced with a protest against 
the universal distrust and contempt for the Indian community. The 
distrust and contempt have been exchanged for trust and respect ...< 
The movement commenced with a demand for the repeal of the Transvaal 
Act 2 of 1907. The Act was repealed and its threatened extension to 
other parts of South Africa was completely prevented. Atthe beginning, 
racial legislation against Indians was threatened, so as to drive them 
from the Colony. The Settlement has removed the possibility of 
racial legislation against Indians throughout the Empire. The system 
of indentured immigration from India, that had been regaded almost as 
a permanent feature of South African economics, has been ended. The 
hated £3 tax has been repealed and its attendant misery and insult 
destroyed. Vested rights, that were tending everywhere to disappear, 
are to be maintained and protected. The bu k of Indian marriages, that 
had never previously received the sanction of South African law, are 
henceforth to be fully recognized in law. But above and beyond all 
this is the new spirit of conciliation that has resulted from the hardships, 
the sufferings, the sacrifices of the Passive Resisters.... The struggle 
has more than proved the immense superiority of right over might, of 
soul-force over brute-force, of love and reason over hate and passion.’’%5 


The racial problem in South Africa still remains unsolved. But 
Gandhi’s life in South Africa, extending over two decades, enabled him 
to invent and perfect the weapon of satyagraha that would subsequently 
serve India in her national struggle against foreign domination. 


On 18 July 1914, Gandhi sailed for England, on his way back to 
India. Two days before he landed in London the First World War 
broke out. Despite his illness Gandhi felt that he should help the war 
efforts, as an expression of loyalty to the Empire in its hour of need. 
With the co-operation of the resident Indian population in England, he 
organised an Indian Volunteers Committee.°® Seventy Indians, including 
Gandhi, began attending training classes for first aid to the injured.?7 
As the war began to bring to London increasing number of wounded 
Indian soldiers, the need for a large number of volunteers grew even 
greater. With characteristic enthusiasm, Gandhi made use of the 
columns of India (London) to enlist more volunteers. In his capacity 
as Chairman of Indian Volunteers’ Committee, Gandhi appealed to the 
Indian c »mmunity in the United Kingdom, driving home the fact that 
‘sit should be considered a proud privilege by us to be able to nurse 
our own wounded countrymen.’’38 
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It was, at the same time, evident that Gandhi was anxious to reach 
India at the earliest. His sense of duty alone kept him tied to London: 
To Chhaganlal Gandhi, he wrote: ‘“‘To me this country seems like 
poison. My soul is in India. I am, however, staying on because I 
think I must.’5? And, in his letter to A. H. West, Gandhi wrote: 


The mental and moral atmosphere is also a yreat drawback. Every- 
thing appears so artificial, so materialistic and immoral that one’s 
soul almost becomes atrophied. . os 


Iam longing to go to India and so is Mrs. Gandhi; but a 
sense of duty and —I am not sure that, on this occasion, it isa 
right sense of duty that compels me to remain here.*° 


So he felt relieved when he finally found himself free to leave London, 
on 19 December 1914, for India, the country ‘‘where the most spiritual 
treasures were to be found.... 4! 


On his return to his motherland, Gandhi’s only aspiration, he said, 
was to do his duty as he found it day by day.42 India being ‘‘a foreign 
land to him’’, Gandhi was not sure of the possible ways in which he 
could be of service to his countrymen in India.43 So, on board the 
ship, he wrote to A. H. West: | 


I have been so often prevented from reaching India that it seems 
hardly real that I am sitting in a ship bound for India. And 
having reached that what shallI do with myself? However, ‘Lead 
Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, lead Thou me on’, That 
thought is my solace.... 744 
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Unwelcome Visitor’. J am very sorry if His Worship the Magis- 
trate looked at me with disapproval. It is true that on entering 
the Court I neither removed my head-dress nor salaamed, but In 
so doing I had not the slightest idea that I was offending His 
Worship, or meaning any disrespect tothe Court. Just as itis a 
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gentlemen generally seem to appreciate the regard which we show 
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advocate enters the Court after the judge has taken his seat on the 
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—— PEO 


Mahatma Gandhi, unlike any other world leader, was 
the product of three different worlds: India, England 
and South Africa. The middle-class Hindu-Jaina environ- 
ment of Kathiawad in Western India, the humanitarian 
and socialist ideas of industrial England, and the sweet 
and bitter experiences he shared in colonial South 
Africa. — all these combined to mould his life and 
thought. This book, addressed to the serious student 
and the peneral reader alike, seeks to trace the in- 
ward development that Gandhi achieved under these in- 
fluences before his advent on the Indian political scene. 
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